Restoration and Maintenance Techniques 
For The Pre-1939 House 
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Practical techniques for the sensitive 
rehabilitation of older buildings: 

e do-it-yourself restoration methods 
e decorating ideas and practices 

e surveys of architectural styles 

e sources for historically 
appropriate products 

.. and much more! 
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"Preface 


An Old House Is 
A Way of Life 


Ox! houses aren't for everyone. Pipes may leak; space isn’t laid out efficiently; wiring 
isn't adequate . . . the list of sensible reasons why one shouldn’t buy an old house goes 
on and on. Yet there are growing numbers who would live nowhere else. They are truly 
Old House People. 


Why do people iy headaches of owning an old house—all for the privilege of 
living in a structure th: aves like a cantankerous spouse? 


uses. An old House is part of the collective memory of 
on pe Long-forgotten joys and sadnesses linger 
se continually reminds us that people have 
rience with those people from other times. 


e past. 


irst, there is the 
the human race . 
in old rooms and on dank staircas 
lived before. Through the house, we 
Keeping up an old house is keeping f 


And an old house has character. In many. vays it resembles a lv but eccentric — grand- 
parent. Having lived through many deca: es, an old house. bears the imprint of all its previ- 
ous occupants . . . acquiring a personality that is unique to that particular structure. 


PT 


Partly out of necessity: and pari e i vn manual skills, growing 
numbers of men and women are taking the do-it-yourself approach to restoring old houses. 
Taking care to keep the old details intact, they make the minor modifications required to 
keep an old structure suitable for modern living. And in the process, they discover the joy 
of living in a home finely made by the human hand. 


ith the tools and materials available to today’s homeowner, it is possible to become 
Wine’ s own old-world craftsman— by taking the time to learn the tricks the oldtimers 
knew. In a society that puts a premium on sheer volume of production, there is immense 
satisfaction to be found in taking all of the time necessary to do a job in the very best 
possible way. 


W! restoring an old house has more than its share of pain and aggravation, those 
who have gone through the process successfully have found it to be one of the 
most creative and rewarding experiences of their lives! 
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The 
Old House 


Journal What's It All About? 


This Yearbook is a compilation of one full year's worth of Old-House Journal issues. 
That's a lot of nuts-and-bolts information . . . but that's not where it all ends. Every 
month there is a continuing dialogue among our staff, homeowners and restoration 
professionals across the nation. Each issue is a combination of our own research — plus 
techniques from our readers — blended together in this unique old-house lovers' forum. 


The Old-House Journal is the only publication devoted exclusively to the restoration, 
maintenance and decoration of old houses. Every month our plainly-written articles 
show you practical, economical ways of turning that old house “with a lot of potential" 
into the house of your dreams. 


The Journal is written and edited by people who have restored old houses themselves. 
Their first-hand knowledge will help you do it yourself, turning your house into the 
kind of house photographed by those “pretty picture" magazines. Your picture-pretty 
home will breathe with new life from the floorboards to the finials . . . at costs that 
won't make you gasp. 
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The expert advice from The Old-House Journal will help you save money when it's time 
to bring in contractors. You'll be able to give specific instructions to them, and be able 
to supervise the work. 


And, whether you do it yourself or have the contractors do the work, you'll avoid costly 
mistakes. 


There are extra pluses that joining The Old-House Journal Network brings: Things like 
getting free classified ads, being able to use us as a professional consultant through our 
"Ask OHJ" column, getting let in on other subscribers’ techniques through our 
"Restorer's Notebook," and being exposed to the best books and products available 
for the old-house lover. 
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New techniques and products are being discovered all the time . . . and we're always on 
the lookout for the rediscovered techniques of the old-time craftspeople. 


If you love the look of old houses . . . the beauty of restored interiors and facades . . . 
quality materials and fine craftsmanship . . . and itch for the joy of doing it yourself 
. then The Old-House Journal is for you. 
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By Carolyn Flaherty 


to be from 1780 to 1820. The term 
"Federal" actually refers as much to a 
political and social era as to an architectural 
style. In fact, many architectural historians 
do not even use the word to describe houses 
but call them "Adam" or "neo-classical." 


T: FEDERAL PERIOD is generally considered 


AFTER THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION of 1776, and the 
resulting post-revolutionary depression, 
America experienced a time of great prosperity 
and expansion. With it came a desire to find 
a more "American" style than the English 
Georgian which had been the model for the well- 
off colonist. 


THERE WERE THREE PRIMARY ARCHITECTS who created 
this new Federal style. The first was Samuel 
McIntire, who worked in Salem. He designed 
beautiful buildings and was also a master wood- 
carver. His mantels (generally with a sheaf 
of wheat motif) were works of art and inspired 
many imitators. 


THE SECOND was Charles Bullfinch, a clas- 
sically trained architect who returned 
from England in 1787. While there he was 
strongly influenced by the Adam brothers. 
He began, in Boston, to create some of 
our finest architecture. 


THE THIRD FIGURE was Asher Benjamin. He 
wrote seven handbooks of architecture 


1980 


In This Issue 


Rotten Window Sills 

Repairing A Golden Oak Door 
Removing A Sprayed Ceiling 
Dangers Of Abrasives 

Modern Vs. Traditional Materials 
Testing Dip-Stripped Wood.... 


Coming Next Month 


REPAIR OF CAST IRON 


that found wide acceptance over a 50-year peri- 
od. He was a force in the style that immedi- 
ately followed Federal--the Greek Revival. 

But his early writings sought to bring the 
Federal style to the country builder. He 
firmly believed in the "Americanizing" of 

house building by getting away from the English 
and other European fashions. His most popular 
handbook was fittingly titled "The American 
Builder's Companion." 


tects looked to the forms of Ancient Greece 

and Rome--representations of a time associ- 
ated with the ideals of democracy. The Colonial 
Georgian style was also based on Roman archi- 
tecture. But it was Roman forms as set by a 
16th century architect, Andrea Palladio. His 
publications were used in 18th century England 
as the basis for Georgian architecture. 


T: CREATE THIS AMERICAN STYLE, these archi- 


BY THE END OF THE REVOLUTION, Palladian- 
Georgian architecture had become too grand, 
elaborate and English for the aspirations of 

a new, expanding country. So the Federal 
era architects actually went back in time 
before Palladio's interpretations--straight 
to the source as it were. 


THE FEDERAL STYLE was more restrained 
than the exuberant Georgian. Windows and 
doors were subtly scaled with fan and 


(Cont'd on page 4) 
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Notes From The Readers... 


Canvassing A Porch Roof/Floor 


To The Editor: 


Ton ARTICLE in the March 1978 OHJ on canvassing a 
porch floor was quite helpful on a project of ours. 
We, too, have a porch--the roof of which also serves 
as the floor for the deck above. There was evidence 
that the deck floor had been canvassed in the past to 
make a watertight covering over the porch. Since we 
had to do major repairs on the porch roof last summer, 
it seemed that canvassing the deck floor again would 
be a practical way to keep the porch roof dry--and a 
nice period touch as well. 


THE SAMPLES OF OLD CANVAS that we had found at the edge 
of the deck were a #8 or #10 canvas. But we ended up 
using a #3 (heavier) canvas, as it was the only mate- 
rial available at the time in the 10-ft, widths we 
wanted. We had approximately 100 sq. yd. of roof. 


WE RAN FULL lengths of can- 
vas on all three sides of 
our porch so that there 

were only two seams--at each 
of the corners. We used the 
methods described in the 
article--except that we used 
two kinds of adhesive. We 


^ 


H y 
used ''Interlux'' canvas ad- YY e 
hesive to lay the canvas and ti(r[Hfy 
"Nautolex'" vinyl canvas ad- ti 


hesive to seal it. (The only 
reason we used Nautolex as a 
sealer was that we couldn't 
obtain sufficient quantities 
of the Interlux adhesive.) 
The Nautolex would not have 
been durable enough to lay 
the canvas, but was an 
excellent sealer. 


Porch Root sl 
(Deck Floor) 


Old-House Restoration 
Now On Public Television 


GHOWING THE RAPID RATE at which interest 
in old houses is sweeping the country, 
there's now a 26-part series on house res- 

toration on TV. Called "The Old House- 
Works," the program is produced by The 
Maryland Center for Public Broadcasting. 
It's being aired on 150 Public Broadcasting 
Stations in 40 states. 


THE EDITORS of The Old-House Journal have 
cooperated with the program's producers in 
assembling basic how-to information that 

is appropriate for historic architecture. 
The series has been endorsed by The Nation- 
al Conference of State Historic Preserva- 
tion Officers. 


SPREAD THE WORD about the program in your 
community. It's an especially valuable 
educational tool for local preservation 
groups who've been trying to spread the 
preservation gospel. Consult local TV 
listings for times. 
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AFTER SFALING, we painted the canvas with standard 
porch & deck enamel, as it is more flexible than marine 
paint. 


WE NOW HAVE A WATERPROOF roof that we can also walk 

around on and use as a deck. A major bonus is that it 
is very attractive as well. Total cost for the job was 
$343 for the canvas and $260 for the adhesive. Thanks 
for publishing the article--it was just what we needed: 


Clare Palamara 
Atlantic Highlands, N.J. 


Program Host Bob Callahan (left) 
attempts sash repair with aid of 
veteran carpenter, Gilbert Brooks. 
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Notes From The Readers... 


Modern Vs. 
Traditiopal Materials 


To The Editor: 


IN READING The Old-House Journal, I detect the 
recurring theme that you shouldn't do anything 
in restoring old houses or in antique repair 
that can't be undone. I restore old houses 
and antiques and am a purist in the sense that 
the original design, style, character and qual- 
ity should be retained. I think it is foolish, 
however, not to take advantage of the new con- 
struction adhesives, new furniture glues, new 
chemicals, new tools and techniques. 


I DON'T USE SHORT CUTS to repair things and do 
not consider it necessary to consider what some 
craftsman may face in re-doing my repairs. 
Hopefully, those I make will outlast my genera- 
tion and that of my sons and daughters. As 
long as the integrity of the original is main- 
tained, why not do the best job you can with 
the most modern and best materials available? 


John C. Newman 
McLean, Va. 


here seems to be in the definition of 

terms. The OHJ has nothing against modern 

materials where they do indeed maintain 
the "integrity of the original." The problems 
arise with the assumption that all new mate- 
rials are automatically better than the tradi- 
tional ones they replace. 


. S WITH MANY DISPUTES, the basic problem 


COMMON SENSE must play a big part in selecting 
the right material for a job. A house that has 
been standing for 75, 100 or 200 years should 
not be used as a test laboratory for untried 
materials. If there's any doubt, stick to the 
traditional material that has known character- 
istics. 


ASK THESE four key questions: 


1, Will the new material be seen? If not, 
historical aesthetics are less of a problem. 


2. Will the new material be physically compat- 
ible with the old materials with which it will 
be in contact? 


3. What kind of a job is this? If it is a 
rehab job, then the aesthetic considerations 
are less important than if it were a restora- 
tion or preservation job. 


4. What are the maintenance/repair/replacement 
implications of the new work? 


AN EXAMPLE of lack of consideration of the 
maintenance implications is the use of roofing 
cement to stop leaks in slate roofs. A number 
of OHJ readers have acquired old houses with 
slate roofs that have horrible looking black 
"measles" all over the slate. Even after 
proper repairs have been made in the slate to 


stop the leaks, it is extremely difficult to 
remove the smears of roofing cement. 


AND OF COURSE, some of the modern materials 
that are fine in some applications are not 
suitable for others. 


€ ADHESIVES--Modern adhesives are a great im- 
provement over fish and hide glues. They have 
wide application in old-house repairs. But 
there are some areas of mis-application: (a) 
Some homeowners feel that these modern glues 
are so good that EVERYTHING should be glued. 
On exterior applications especially, where 
movement may be expected, mechanical fasteners 
(e.g., nails) may be preferable because they 
allow more movement. (b) For repair of fine 
antiques, many museum conservators still prefer 
hide glues because they are reversible; i.e., 
they can cleaned out of joints with hot water. 


O CAULKS & SEALANTS--The butyl, silicone, poly- 
sulfide, polyurethane and latex caulks are a 
great improvement over the old linseed oil 
caulks. Even the greatest purist would be 
happy to use a modern caulk on a museum-grade 
house. Ethafoam backing rods, too, are a big 
improvement over oakum. 


€ WOOD CONSOLIDANTS--Epoxy wood consolidants 
are being used in growing amounts to repair 
rot-damaged wood. There are safety and appli- 
cation problems, however, so anyone using 
these materials should have read the available 
literature thoroughly (see OHJ, Nov. 1979, 

pg. 130). 


€ SHEETROCK--Gypsum wallboard is a satisfac- 
tory substitute for plaster, especially on do- 
it-yourself rehab jobs where the homeowner 
lacks plastering skill. But sheetrock becomes 
a visible surface and can have aesthetic draw- 
backs on early buildings where the original 
wall was surfaced with rough plaster. Sheetrock 
looks too smooth and perfect in these old 
buildings. 


@ MASONRY SEALERS--Silicone sealers, once her- 
alded as a great cure-all for moisture problems, 
are now recognized as a potential hazard be- 
cause they can prevent water vapor from escaping 
from a building. 


@ FOAM INSULATION--Enough problems have shown 
up with this "new improved" material that we 
do not recommend its use. 


aluminum siding is widely promoted as an 

improvement over painting. But experience 

is showing that after 10 to 15 years, the 
aluminum siding begins to look pretty ratty and 
requires--yes--painting! In the meantime, the 
siding contractor may have destroyed signifi- 
cant architectural detail during installation. 
And the aluminum siding may be masking danger- 
ous rot and/or termite conditions. This is a 
case where "new" does not mean "improved." 


N: IS NOT NECESSARILY BETTER. For example, 


HERE ARE SOME OTHER "NEW" materials: Imitation 
wood panelling; acoustical tile; spray-on 
paint/insulation gunnite coatings; imitation 
stone; foam beams; plastic barn siding. No 
further comment needed.--CL 
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(Federal House--Cont'd from page 1) 


oval motifs used for decoration. Columns and 
mouldings were simple and elegantly carved. 
Decoration, both interior and exterior, became 
lighter and more delicate in scale. The grace- 
ful mantel with carved motifs replaced the 
heavy wood panelling of the Georgian period. 


THE FEDERAL MANSION was built along the Eastern 


seaboard for the prosperous merchants who were 
growing rich in the booming maritime trade. 
They were mostly built of wood in New England 
but later brick was used, especially as the 
style spread inland and westward. The most 
elegant of these houses were generally three 
stories high, topped with a low hipped roof 
and a balustrade. 


MEANWHILE, simple Federal details (perhaps 
just sidelights around a door or a small 
portico) were added to the basic Colonial 
house of rectangular shape and the vernacular 
Federal house replaced the old-fashioned plain 
Colonial. 


A 1796 Federal 


vides an excellent model for restoring a 

Federal house. It was originally built in 
Charlton, Massachusetts and was moved to Old 
Sturbridge Village, Massachusetts, in 1952. It 


T: SALEM TOWNE HOUSE, built in 1796, pro- 


is not as grand as many of the Federal mansions, 


but it is a high-style Federal and typical of 
the kind that a community leader lived in. 


The General Salem Towne House is a handsome example of the Federal 
It has been restored using 
research data compiled about the Towne family and others in New 


style with fine proportions and details. 


England at the time. 


The entablature of the house has high- 
style Federal period decorative details: 
The full half-circle fanlight, the upward 
thrust of the keystone block, and the 
soffit of the raking cornice embellished 
with a carved guilloche or interlace, 


MANY EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR architectural 
features of the Towne house were taken from 
William Pain's "Builder's Pocket Treasure," 
possibly the Boston edition of 1794, The 
south side of the house overlooks a formal 
garden and grape arbor, as well as a gazebo. 


THE TOWNE HOUSE is 
furnished with a 
typical mixture of 
American and European 
items. The prosperous 
homeowner of the era 
usually bought Ameri- 
can furniture and 
often used indigenous 
floorcoverings. But 
for wallpaper, fabric, 
pottery, china, brass 
and silver, they look- 
ed to England and 
France. Direct trade 
with China was begun 
in 1785, and many 
American homes had 
large sets of export 
porcelain and Oriental 
carpets. 


THE TWO FIRMS men- 
tioned on the follow- 
ing page (Scalamandre 
and Waverly) as manu- 
facturers of repro- 
duction fabric are 
listed in the 1980 
Old-House Journal 
Catalog. Also in the 
Catalog are sources 
for handwoven rugs, 
canvas floorcloths, 
many companies with 
furniture and deco- 
rative accessories 

of the period. 
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The Dining Room has scarlet cloth curtains 
in simple style with swags and cascades. 
Many early 19th c. authors stressed the ap- 
propriateness of using scarlet for curtains 
in dining rooms. Wallpaper is gray on white 
and woodwork is a soft, light green. Floor 
covering is a painted canvas floor cloth. 
Dishes are English ironstone. 


— 
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General Towne's Study features a portrait 
of the General himself. The carpet is a 
reproduction of a warp faced (or Venetian) 
carpet woven in Sturbridge, c. 1815. The 
cover on the study table, intended to pro- 
tect the wood from spilled ink and sand, 
is made from Scalamandre's "Independence 
Hall Baize." 


The Sitting Room Chamber has a high-post 
bed hung with reproduction bed hangings 
made of Waverly's "Peel Document" which 
is a reproduction of a block printed Eng- 
lish cotton, dated 1798. Window curtains 
are simple festoons, operated by cords 
which run on pulleys. Floor is covered 
with striped cotton rag carpet. 


The Parlor features a tea table set with 
Chinese Export dishes, c. 1800-1815. Sofa 
was made in Charlton, Mass., in the early 
19th century and is upholstered in repro- 
duction wool moreen. Window curtains are 
made of reproduction cotton dimity with 
applied fringes. In full summer, the sofa 
is also dressed in a dimity slipcover. 


OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE is a living museum of 
early New England. It contains a working 
farm, a schoolhouse, church, bank, and many 
early houses, all of simpler style than the 
Towne House. These photos are from Old Stur- 
bridge Village and are by Donald F. Eaton. 


rr | 
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The Federal Revival House 


HE DESIRE FOR A MORE "American" style of decorated in very different manner than had 
T architecture was strong again by the late been popular for the late Victorian house. 
1800's, and brought about the Colonial 
Revival. The Federal style again came into PAINTED WOODWORK (usually white or shades of 
fashion. Most of the Federal Revival houses mutęd gray or green) returned after years of 
merely had classic detail applied to the using dark woodwork like walnut. Walls were 
sprawling, irregular shaped structure popular again painted in light blues, apricots and the 
by the turn of the century. elegant, airy shades of the classic periods. 
Reproduction wallpapers, based on Early Ameri- 
BUT EVEN IF these houses did not have the sym- can patterns were widely available, And re- 
metry and regularity of the originals (unless production furniture came into its own. Copies 
of course, they were replicas) they did con- of Sheraton, Chippendale and Hepplewhite 
tain classic mouldings and cornices, delicate- pieces were used to furnish the neo-Federal 
ly detailed ceiling medallions and Adam-style house and Americans became interested in their 
mantels. They demanded to be furnished and own antique furniture. f£* 


THIS HOUSE is a 1903 Colonial 
Revival owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Jim Sciarrillo. It is loc- 
ated in the Prospect Park 
South section of Brooklyn 
where there are many large 
houses of this type. Typical 
of the style, Federal details 
are applied to a large house 
of Victorian proportions. 
Although the house is of 
large proportions, the in- 
terior does contain graceful 
arched doorways and classic 
mouldings. The doorway has 
simple Federal trim with 
sidelights. Unfortunately, 
the former owner removed 

the porch, destroying some 

of the house's classic 

charm. The Landmarks Comm. 
has ascertained that it was 
originally painted white 

with green-black shutters. 


THIS HOUSE is a good ex- 
ample of the replica-type 
neo-Federal often built in 
the early 20th century. 
Built in 1913, it is a 
seeming anachronism stand- 
ing as it does in a Brook- 
lyn brownstone neighbor- 
hood of three and four 
storey 1880 houses. 


Built of dark red brick, 
with a slate shingled 
roof, it has neo-Federal 
details. The central 
entrance has proportion- 
ed, paired columns, with 
a simple fanlight over 
the door. The fanlight 
motif is repeated in the 
three dormer windows. 
The trim above the lower 
windows is in the classic 
Adam style and all the 
windows have shutters. 
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Botten 
Window Sills 


By James McConkey, Washington, D.C. 


OT OCCURS LESS frequently than you might 
Riu old windows last years even 

with neglect. Before you begin wrecking, 
test the wood with a knife to be sure it's 
really rotten...not just badly weathered. 


IF THE WINDOW SILL is rotten, don't despair. 
Rotted wooden parts can be removed. With re- 
pair, the window lasts years more, and you 
save the cost of a modern and possibly inappro- 
priate replacement. The job is labor-inten- 
sive and messy; such repair work is unpopular 
among professionals. But if you're willing to 
do the work yourself, you'll save nearly the 
entire cost of the job. 


they'll rot. Under optimum conditions, 

well-designed windows do stay dry. However, 
without proper maintenance, other problems 
arise that eventually lead to wood rot...prob- 
lems such as a crack in the masonry above the 
window. The sill is the most vulnerable part 
because water can sit on it. 


Ws have to shed water. If they don't, 


AT FIRST it's hard to tell where the house 
stops and the window begins. The exterior of 
the house is a protective armor against the 
weather, and any outside opening has to be 
tight. Nevertheless, it isn't difficult to 
take the window apart. A window is just put 
together with nails. Sash, casing, moulding, 
and stool are all embellishments of a basic 
box set in the wall. The sill is the only 
specialized part, being of heavier stock and 
sloped to shed water outward. (The sill is 
NOT the horizontal piece inside with the round- 
ed edge--that's the stool. The sill is the 
bottom-most part of the window frame, on which 
the windowpane--sash--comes to rest.) The 
window sill, in turn, rests on the more massive 
sub-sill, which is part of the house. The sub- 
sill overhangs the house siding, so water run- 
off will fall clear. 


RARELY are the sill and sub-sill combined as 
one piece of wood. In a masonry house, the 
sub-sill might be brick, stone, concrete, or 
wood. In a frame house, it is wood. The sub- 
sill rots more frequently than the sill; re- 
placing it follows easily once you've removed 
the sill. 


Lo 777-7777 A 


A New Sill 


must first take off the 

apron and the stool. 
The apron pries off, but 
the stool is fastened to 
the sill with nails; the 
stile prevents its being 
pried upward. You can 
tap it out from under the 
stiles, just as you can 
tap the sill out in one 
piece if only the sub-sill 
needs replacement. (Protect reusable stool 
and sill with a block of wood. See below.) 
If the window is attached with cut nails, the 
stile and trim will have to come off before 
the stool. Stock is commercially available 
if the stool should crack, though shimming 
might be necessary in replacing it. 


T: REMOVE the sill you 


SINCE YOU'LL NEED a new sill just like the old 
one, note its key dimensions before demolish- 
ing it. Measure the exact width of the sill, 
including the extensions that run under the 
jamb into the wall. Saw out a middle piece to 
provide a cross-section. Try to keep enough 
of one of the end pieces for dimensions too. 
If any nails are left in the stiles, pull them 
out rather than cutting or bending them. 


WHETHER YOU COPY the sill yourself or have it 
milled, keep in mind that the wood must be 
straight-grained and knot-free. Clear white 
pine is the usual choice in mills. 


IF YOU ARE dealing with a masonry-installed 
window, you may not be able to get the new 
sill past the wooden floor of the weight pock- 
et: You can cut this extension off without 
detriment to the shape of the window. You can 
cut the sill short at the ends instead of run- 
ning it all the way under the weight pockets, 
if necessary. 


BEFORE INSTALLING the new sill, give it two 
generous coats of paint-compatible wood pre- 
servative. 
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(Photos by Henry Eastwood) 
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Looks pretty bad, doesn't it? 
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USING A WOODEN BLOCK to 
protect it, tap the new 

sill into place. Be INSIDE 
patient; if the piece 
is balky, remove wood 
accordingly rather 
than forcing it in. 
Drive some thin wood- 
en wedges between the 
sill and the sub-sill 
to tighten the sill 
against the stiles. 
Check to be sure the 
sill slopes to the out- 
side, then toe-nail down 
through the stiles into 
the sill with 8- or 10-penny finishing nails. 
The exception: If the removable plate which 
gives access to the weight pockets is down near 
the sill, don't nail through it. Now, nail the 
sill to the sub-sill. 


OUTSIDE 


INNER SASH 
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...And The Sub-Sill 


F THE SUB-SILL IS ROTTEN, the same rules for 
J renova and replacement apply. You're free 

to demolish it, but make sure you get mea- 
surements. It's actually easier to replace 
the sub-sill than the sill. The sub-sill does 
not typically run more than an inch or so un- 
der the sill, so getting it out is easy. If 
the wall is masonry, chip out the mortar from 
around the sub-sill, Sometimes there is metal 
flashing around the ends of the sub-sill. If 
so, carefully pull the nails and bend the 
flashing back so it can be re-applied to the 
new piece. 


ONE FEATURE of the sub-sill mustn't be over- 
looked in creating the duplicate. Underneath, 
about a quarter of an inch from the outside 
edge, runs a shallow groove. This serves to 
make water bead up and drip off rather than 
run underneath and work its way into the wall. 
Don't forget this drip-edge when making the 
new sub-sill. 


IT'S VERY IMPORTANT that the sub-sill fit snug- 
ly under the window, to prevent the window 
from going out of shape. For the same reason, 
it's important that the sub-sill rest firmly 
on the house wall. In frame installations, 
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The new sub-sill is in place. 


drive wedges under the sub-sill. Temporary 
wooden wedges may be used in masonry during 
installation and nailing. But before remor- 
taring between the wall and the sub-sill, push 
in some tight-fitting stones or pieces of 

brick and remove the wedges. Again, check 

that the sub-sill slopes to the outside and 
coat it with wood preservative before replacing. 


Don't Fool With Fenestration 


HE NUMBER OF BRAND-NEW windows on remodelled 

Ts houses demonstrates how many people 
think it's easier to buy new rather than re- 

pair the old. The fact is, short of spending 

a lot of money on custom-made duplicates, you 

aren't likely to find anything as good as the 

double-hung ones you already have. 


THE CHEAPEST wooden replacement window will 
cost roughly what it costs to recondition an 
old one, Then add the cost of removing the 
old and installing the new. Then, unless the 
old mouldings are salvageable and compatible, 
add the price of new interior trim. What this 
"Cheap" replacement gives you is a window that 
will need replacement before the old one would 
have needed simple maintenance. 


FINALLY, new windows rarely fit old openings. 
You must either buy a unit smaller than the 

old one, thereby reducing light and ventilation, 
or proceed with costly enlargement of the orig- 
inal opening. In landmark districts this is 
especially unacceptable.g* 


SEE JAMES McCONKEY'S previous article 
in the December 1979 issue for an ex- 
planation of the anatomy and general 

rehabilitation of double-hung windows. 


SOMETIMES, sills are badly weathered 
and pitted, but not sufficiently rot- 
ted through to need replacement. For 
restorative techniques--including the 
use of epoxies--see the August 1974 
issue of the Journal. 
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By Barbara Schiller 


moved into our Victorian house. The mov- 

ers were late, the cloudy day had turned 
into a rainy day. The street which had seemed 
charming with its maple trees and brick Queen 
Anne houses now looked old and tired--sodden 
papers in the gutter, hard rock blaring from a 
rooming house. 


N noves WENT ACCORDING to plan the day we 


IT SEEMED AT LEAST PAR for the course that a 
section of beading and a triangular six inch 
corner were knocked off a cornice on the hand- 
some inner front door. The beading was found 
under the hall radiator, the missing corner 
had vanished in the confusion. The door was 
the least of our problems in a house that had 
a kitchen with a six by six foot hole gaping 
in the rear wall, 


Where the wedge-shaped piece is missing, 
the brads have been put in. The regular 
size hammer was somewhat awkward for ham- 
mering in the brads--a smaller size tack 
hammer would have been more convenient. 
Though the brad sizes differed, it was im- 
portant to be sure that the heads would be 
more or less evenly aligned. They had to 
stick out yet remain below the level of the 
original running edge so that the wood fil- 
ler could cover them completely and be sand- 
ed down without uncovering any metal. The 
galvanized wire was not woven too tightly 
so that the wood filler could work between 
the strands and become a solid piece rather 
than layers. 


FOUR YEARS LATER our restoration project had 
reached the comfortable stage where we could 
worry about the door's lack of perfection. 

We had stripped the golden oak of its marred, 
dark brown varnish, bringing out its architec- 
tural quality and the wear and weathering that 
had come with 90 years' exposure to sunshine 
and leakage and more recently, neglect. 


who would want their grandmother to look 

like a teenager? A furniture restorer 
noticed the cornice damage and told me that it 
could be built up by hammering in brads as an 
armature for wood putty. With the confidence 
of a professional he assured me it would be a 
snap. My amateur experience with crumbly wood 
putty had convinced me that it was a real 
nuisance material. Artfully, I convinced my 
husband to do the job by telling him how easy 
it would be. I would get all the necessary 
materials--all he had to do was, well, do it. 


W: DID NOT OBJECT to the aging. After all, 


SINCE WE LIVE in a very active restoration 

area our neighborhood hardware store caters to 
the particular needs of its customers. I con- 
fided my misgivings about wood fillers and was 
handed an 8 ounce can of New Elmer's Profession- 
al Carpenter's Wood Filler with the assurance 
that it represented a very real improvement 

over its competitors. We had estimated the 


The wood filler is applied liberally with 
a screw driver, in this case, and extended 
beyond the natural edge. 
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range of brad sizes needed--half inch, inch 
and inch-and-a-half. An interior stain to 
match the oak door rounded out my purchases. 


IN REPAIRING the door my husband first deter- 
mined the area that needed to be built out and 


then hammered in brads of the appropriate sizes. 


Hammering such small nails into a hardwood like 
oak is awkward and can make the handiest per- 
son butter-fingered. One method that helps is 
to wedge the brads between the teeth of a 

comb. Another method is to use a needle-nosed 
pliers to hold the brad. 


FELT THAT EVEN WITH the resulting neat arma- 
| «... any additional aid in getting the 

wood filler to do its job would be helpful, 
and conceived of a wattle and daub method of 
weaving in the galvanized wire in and out be- 
tween brads. Wattle and daub is a medieval 
method of wall or fence construction in which 
mud or plaster was applied over poles inter- 
twined with reeds or branches. The accompany- 
ing pictures show just how well this method 
works and, incidentally, that a college major 
in medieval studies offers practical knowledge. 


THE NEW ELMER'S WOOD FILLER is certainly more 
workable than its competitors, but one layer 
was not going to do the job. We let the first 
layer dry overnight and then built up a second 
layer. When this was sanded the resulting 
surface gave us the feeling that this repair 
job was going to be more than just passing 
fair. This feeling evaporated after the first 


Here you can see why the wood filler had to 
stick out yet remain below the level of the 
original running edge--so the sanding could 
be done without uncovering any metal. After 
the second coat had dried some of the larger 
irregularities were cut down with a knife 
before sanding with fine sandpaper. A sand- 
ing block prevented the thin edges from be- 
coming rounded and kept the corner sharp. 
After the stain was applied, the burnt 

umber pigment had to be spread on the still- 
wet second coat of stain in order to mimic 
the uneven coloring of the original surface. 
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coat of stain was applied. It was called 
Victorian Oak. But it was for Victorian oak 
that was in the pristine condition of our 
quarter sawn oak hall wainscotting, not the 
weathered door. The patch looked like 20th 
century vinyl. A second coat did not improve 


matters. 
M rigen: directly from the tube with an 
artist's camel hair brush, blending it 
on to match the uneven coloring of the rest 
of the cornice's surface. It looked good 
even when wet. In the daylight of the next 
morning we could not tell that the door had 
been mended. 


Y HUSBAND THEN APPLIED burnt umber oil 


THIS METHOD, though fairly painstaking, is 

not difficult and has applications to a variety 
of the small scale repair problems that face 
the owners of old houses. fA 


In this photo you can see the marked dif- 
ference in appearance between the real 
wood and the new piece with the stain ap- 
plied. The burnt umber pigment is now 
being applied with a small camel hair 
brush. 


The finished cornice on the door with its 
mended corner gives no indication that it 
is not all original. 
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Testing Dip-Stripped Wood 


M^ DIP-TANK stripper formulations contain 
lye, tri-sodium phosphate (TSP), sodium 
carbonate, or combinations of these. Wooden 
pieces stripped in these solutions cause re- 
painting problems if the chemicals are not 
properly neutralized AND rinsed out. 


FREE ALKALI reacts with oil-base paints to sa- 
ponify (make soap of) the oil; film failure re- 
sults. TSP reacts with moisture to form free 
alkali. Sodium carbonate absorbs water, caus- 
ing bubbling and peeling. Therefore, some way 
of ascertaining whether any of these chemicals 
remain in the wood is needed before beginning 
any refinishing. 


qus CHOICE is one of a large class of chehi- 
cals, called indicators because they change 
color depending on the pH of their surroundings. 
The best indicator for our application is 
phenolphthalein ("fee-nall-they'-1leen"); it is 
available at druggists or chemical supply 
houses, and is usually included in student 
chemistry sets. It's also the principal active 
ingredient in many laxatives. 


DISSOLVE a few pinches of phenolphthalein in 
denatured alcohol (shellac solvent) and paint 
or spray it on stripped surfaces. (Or, if the 
phenolphthalein is already in dissolved liquid 
form, spray it on as is.) Areas where there 

is indeed free alkali will turn a violent nagen- 
ta; areas with TSP or carbonate, a light pink. 
These areas must be treated with an acid-- 
vinegar is safest--until this color doesn't ap- 
pear. Then it must be flushed copiously with 
water and left to air dry. Repainting or re- 
finishing can follow, with no failure due to 
chemical action likely to occur. 


James B, Tyler 
San Francisco, Cal. 


NEUTRAL BASE or ALKALI 
1 2 3 F 12 13 M 


(Editor's Note: 
termine--before refinishing--if your dip-strip- 
ped piece was neutralized before being returned 


The important thing is to de- 


to you. As long as you catch the problem be- 
fore repainting, vinegar (acetic acid) will 
usually work to neutralize the alkali and pre- 
vent peeling problems. For a more complete 
discussion of this dilemma, see the August 
1979 issue of the Journal.) 
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Doctoring Old Pipes 


MY OLD HOUSES have a problem with rusty 
water, especially in the bathrooms. Before 
resorting to expensive replumbing with all new 
pipe, try to correct it with less costly and 
simpler methods. 


FREQUENTLY the problem is solved by replacing 
the short nipples between the pipe coming out 
of the wall,and the shut-off valves under the 
sink and toilet (often behind the regular bath- 
tub valve). Also clean out each shut-off 
valve. These fill up with sediment which can 
cause low water pressure, another common old- 
house condition. Even if the plumbing is in 
generally poor condition, these measures can 
alleviate the situation for a few years. 


Bernis Copeland 
Long Beach, Cal. 


Removing A Sprayed Ceiling 


DyiRINc AN EARLY-1960s remodelling of our old 
house, the previous owners had the smooth 
plaster ceilings sprayed with fireproof acous- 
tical material. Feeling that this asbestos- 
based, textured ceiling treatment was inappro- 
priate, we came upon a method for removing the 
substance. 


SCRAPING THE CEILING dry was futile. But we 
noticed that a water-damaged area was flaking 
badly, so we tried soaking the entire ceiling. 
Presto! It worked. 


HERE'S WHAT WE DID: 

1. We used respirator masks-- essential. 

2. Removed all furniture; covered floors with 
heavy plastic and layers of newspaper. 

3. Opened all doors and windows for ventilation. 

4. Evenly sprayed the whole ceiling with water 
through the garden-hose nozzle. The ceiling 
was thoroughly damp, but not dripping. 

5. Scraped the acoustical material off while 
it was wet, using scraping knives. It came 
off like butter. 


THEN WE FILLED AND SANDED the cracks in the 
plaster, and painted. 


THESE SPRAYED ACOUSTICAL ceilings abound on 
the West Coast, and are found in new and old 
houses around the country. We've learned that 
a sprayed ceiling is often the homeowner's an- 
swer to the cracks that appear after an earth- 
quake, 


AGAIN-- until recently this material was asbes- 
tos-based. Take the proper precautions. 


Georgiana Yashioka 
Altadena, California 


Got Any Tips? 


Do you have any hints or short cuts that might help other old- 
house owners? We'll pay $15 for any short how-to items that are 


used in this "Restorer's Notebook" column. Send your hints to: 
Notebook Editor, The Old-House Journal, 69A Seventh Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11217. 
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Products 


For The Old House 


Window Art 


TCHED GLASS windows are 
available from two fine do- 
mestic studios. 


@ICE NINE GLASS DESIGN 

6128 Olson Memorial Hwy, Dept J 
Golden Valley, MN 55422 

(612) 546-7222 


ICE NINE'S glass designs are 
18th, 19th, and 20th Century 
woodcuts and copper engravings 
translated to glass. Windows 
have an average size of 24-in. 
x28-in. For an additional fee, 
any size window will be etched; 
they'll also do custom designs 
from your sketch. 


THE ICE NINE COLLECTION is a 
line of 8-in.x10-in. single- 
strength glass panes, which can 
be ordered framed in lead. Min- 
imum order is 9 panes. For an 
idea of price: The small windows 
are about $4.00 each ($6.25 
framed); the larger panels de- 
scribed above are about $50.00 
(subject to change.) Discounts 
are allowed on multiple orders. 
Large window catalog--$2.00 re- 
fundable; small windows--$1.00. 


@THOMAS T. HART CORP. 

Box 57, 1225 E, Main, Dept. OH 
Beloit, KS 67420 

(913) 738-5556 


THOMAS HART offers 14 etched 
glass designs, with a standard 
size of 24-in.x30-in. Their 
nature scenes are particularly 
pretty. 


ANY CUSTOM WORK will be handled 
to your specifications. Approx- 
imate price for standard window 
is $47.80. The company welcomes 


inquiries from wholesalers and 
distributors. 


Their illustrated 
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Helpful | 
Publications 


A Useful Bibliography 


AMES MASSEY at The Historic 

House Assn. has compiled an 
excellent 18-page annotated 
bibliography of the preserva- 
tion literature. It's a valu- 
able tool for any individual or 
group that's building a refer- 
ence library. 


THE BOOKS and publications are 
grouped into eight sections: 
(1) Architectural History; (2) 
Historic Preservation; (3) Res- 
toration and Rehabilitation; 
(4) Care of the Historic House; 
(5) Journals € Periodicals; 

(6) Real Estate & Legal Issues; 
(7) Related References; (8) 
Surveys of Historic Buildings. 


MANY OF THE BOOKS are available 
from the National Trust Book- 
store. They are indicated by 
an asterisk--and ordering in- 
formation is included. 


ALONG WITH THE 18-page "Guide 
To Preservation Literature," 
The Historic House Assn. will 
send information about its 


programs and membership details. 


Send $1.50 to: Historic House 
Assn., Decatur House--Room J, 
1600 H Street N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 


More From HORS 


PRESERVATION BRIEF #6 is "Dan- 
gers of Abrasive Cleaning to 
Historic Buildings." Finally, 
a thorough and convincing case 
has been made against the use 
of sandblasting and other ex- 
treme cleaning methods. The 
report explains the abrasive 
cleaning techniques--including 
delicate low-pressure and micro- 
abrasive methods that may be of 
use--and describes the damage 
that will occur to various 
building materials. 


THERE HAVE BEEN seven Briefs 
from the Heritage Conservation 
and Recreation Service: 

(1) Cleaning & Waterproof 
Coating of Masonry 

(2) Repointing Mortar Joints 

in Brick Buildings 

(3) Conserving Energy in 
Historic Buildings 

(4) Roofing for Historic Bldgs. 
(5) Preservation of Adobe Bldgs. 
(6) Dangers of Abrasive Cleaning 
(7) Preservation of Glazed 
Terra-Cotta 


THESE ARE all available from the 
Government Printing Office 

(754 ea.); however, the Preser- 
vation Resource Group has offer- 
ed to send Journal readers #1-7 
for $4.50 and to supply each 
subsequent issue 875€. 


@PRESERVATION RESOURCE GROUP 
5619 Southampton Dr., Dept. OHJ 
Springfield, VA 22151 

(703) 323-1407 
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CAST 
IRON 


By Robert Ohlerking and 
The Old-House Journal Technical Staff 


RUST — 


that's what cast iron and wrought 
iron have in common. If rust can be prevented, 
ornamental ironwork lasts a very long time. 

So the maintenance methods outlined in this 
article apply to all exterior ironwork, cast 

or wrought. 


CAST 
iron 
shape. 
cause 


IRON is of course cast in a mould;. wrought 
is wrought, or hammered and twisted into 

The two have different properties be- 
they are actually slightly different 
metals. Cast iron includes silicon and 2-41 
carbon, which makes it pourable when in a mol- 
ten state. It is also brittle and hard, 
fusible but not able to take hammer-blows. 
Wrought iron is almost pure iron, with not 
more than -.3% carbon content. It has a 
tough and stringy quality, and can even be 
worked cold. 


EVEN IN WELL-PRESERVED and rehabilita- 
ted city neighborhoods, there is an 
astonishing amount of corroded cast 
iron lining the residential streets. 
Of the few repairs attempted, most 

have failed and even added to the 

problems. Iron fences and balus- 

trades are an important part of the 
proportion and period detail of old 
houses and streetscapes, so it's un- 
fortunate if a lack of printed infor- 


easily 
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Coming Next Month 
AN OLD-FASHIONED KITCHEN 


mation and professional advice has contributed 
to the sad conditions. Metalworking expertise 
isn't required for the stabilization of ele- 
ments, or for the scraping, priming, and 
painting operation. Time is what's required, 
along with the same patient attention that's 
given to other old-house tasks. 

AST IRON presents some extra repair prob- 
Q iens for two reasons. First, cast pieces 

are often bolted together to ' form balus- 


ters, newels, etc., and these pieces eventual- 
ly begin to come apart. If not tightened and 
caulked, the tension and compression that hold 


the piece upright are lost; 
in and parts may 


also, 
oxidize from the 


water gets 
inside out. 


THE SECOND PROBLEM is lack of available re- 
placement parts. A foundry in full production 
could turn out quantities of cast-iron pieces 
of every style. But the large iron foundries 
are gone; and to have a modern metalworker 
make a speria sand mould, cast a replacement 


piece, and ready it for painting 

is necessarily expensive. It is, 
therefore, very important to fix 
problems before they destroy any 
iron, and to salvage whatever 
pieces are still around. This is 
where ad-hoc mending techniques 
come in. 


(cont'd on p. 19) 
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Notes From The Readers... 


More About 


Double - Hung 
Windows 


To The Editor: 


| a LIKE TO add a couple of suggestions to 
your article on fixing double-hung windows 
(OHJ, Dec. 1979, pg. 133). First, in old 

homes with many previous owners, the jamb stile 
around the weight door may be so butchered 

that it may not be wise to attempt to remove a 
door that has been nailed. 


SECOND, double-hung windows are sometimes 
grouped in pairs, sharing a common weight box 
between them (see sketch). The four weights in 
this box are separated by plaster lath boards 
to prevent weight entanglement. However, in 
time, these boards sometimes break or drop 
down--jamming the weights. And because of 
their length, the lath cannot be removed 
through the weight door. 


THE SOLUTION TO BOTH these problems is removal 
of the interior decorative casing. This will 
expose the entire weight box. (While open, 
caulk can be applied to the seams within the 
box to reduce air infiltration.) 


Common Weight Box For Adjacent Windows 


ASING SHOULD BE replaced with screws--choos- 

ing screw heads that are compatible with 
window hardware. This will allow quick and 
repeated removal should problems occur in the 
future. It is also wise to replace the inte- 
rior stopwith screws for the same reason. 
Screws of brass, aluminum or stainless steel 
will remove any concern about rust ng. 


Jack W. Heffelfinger 
Reading, Pa. 


To The Editor: 


ERE ARE THREE additional suggestions for 

fixing double-hung windows. (1) Often, 
is necessary to strip all the paint off the 
sash run for the upper sash in order to lower 


it 
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it to the sill. 


I routinely strip this paint 
off with a propane torch. 


(2) I prefer to reset the stop moulding with 
screws instead of nails. I have been using 
brass screws with a finishing washer. I have 
found houses of a similar age to mine that 
used screws originally. This makes it easier 
to disassemble the window in the future. 


(3) I use a belt sander to remove all paint 
from the parting bead. This makes it easier 
for the windows to move up and down once the 
unit is reassembled. 
Gary L. 
Libertyville, 


Schlesinger 
111, 


To The Editor: 


EARS OF NEGLECT often render window pulleys 

inoperative due to lack of lubrication and 
build-up of paint. I have found that it is 
very useful to remove the pulleys for mainten- 
ance. Locate the screw that holds the pulley 
(usually one) and remove it. Take the pulley 
out after cutting around the paint with a 
utility knife. 


SOME PEOPLE prefer to remove 
from the pulley and leave it 
rest of the pulley mechanism can be lubricated 
and checked out mechanically. One final 
thought: Be sure that any replacement sash 
cord is the same approximate diameter as the 
old cord. This will ensure that it does not 
jam in the pulleys and can be properly knotted 
to hold in the sides of the window sash. 


all the paint 
unpainted. The 


James W. Greene 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Old-House Living... 


Rejuvenating A Queen Anne In £au Claire 


By Dana Giffen, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


I T HAD ALWAYS BEEN A ROMANTIC FANTASY of 
ours--to restore a unique old house to its 
former charm and grandeur. In 1976, my husband 
and I were house hunting, and the fantasy be- 
came reality. 


WE FELL IN LOVE with a Queen Anne house, built 
in 1894 by a wealthy lumber baron named Foster, 
for his daughter, Carrie Winslow. The Winslows 
acquired a subsequent fortune selling patent 
medicine to the lumber camps and the house 

was known locally as the "old Winslow House." 


IN THE 1920's the house was sold to the Arnold 
family, who lived in it for 50 years, and for- 
tunately, didn't remodel much of it. 


DESPITE BADLY PEELING PAINT and rotting porches 
the house retained much of its original ele- 
gance, especially its profusion of "carpenter's 
lace" and the magnificent bevelled glass win- 
dow set into the exterior brick chimney. 


E WERE DISCOURAGED WITH the inflated prices 

and poor quality of workmanship in the 
modern homes we had seen, so buying the unique 
and improbable Winslow House seemed the right 
thing to do. 


WE ENTERED A MUSTY HALLWAY. Looking past the 
dreary wallpaper and ancient carpeting, our 
eyes fell on the beautiful carved spindles of 


the open staircase. We moved on into the par- 
lor where rainbows fell across our faces from 
the bevelled windows. I was enchanted with 
the original combination gas and electric light 
fixture, an imaginative concoction of brass 
filigree and opalescent globes. By this time 

I was seeing only selectively--relishing the 
potential of the house, and ignoring what I 
didn't want to see. 


FOR A SHORT WHILE after acquiring the house, 
that euphoria remained. It was dispelled by 
the reality of the work we had cut out for us. 


OUR FIRST DECISION WAS to refinish all of the 
hardwood floors, hidden under many layers of 
old, darkened varnish. We enlisted the help 
of a 78-year-old gentleman, one of the few re- 
finishing craftsmen still in Eau Claire. He 
appreciated the beauty of the wood and sanded 
it to a silky smoothness. 


que WE SEALED all the upstairs floors with 
several coats of polyurethane. My husband, 
Glenn, painted the third coat of polyurethane 
on with a brush, rather than the large lambs- 
wool applicator, to get a really smooth sur- 
face. We wanted to be able to wash the up- 
stairs floors, especially the children's bed- 
rooms. 


DOWNSTAIRS, in the living and dining rooms, we 
preferred using penetrating sealer and wax. 


We found we got a smoother look and feel. Also, 
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HOWEVER, AS A RESULT of the insulation, we did 
have a moisture problem causing peeling paint 
on the exterior. This has been just about 
solved using tiny air vents (Sears Co.) drilled 
into the underside of the clapboards. We still 
don't know if this was the "best" solution to 
our insulation problems--but we are quite 
satisfied. Scraping and painting took most 

of the summer but when we were finished we were 
able to proudly display a sign from our city 
designating our house an historic landmark. 


E HAD OUR FOUR FIREPLACES CLEANED, and 

after the replacement of one damper and a 
few loose bricks, they were all in good work- 
ing order. We found we could heat the whole 
house during the spring and fall, using only 
the fireplaces. And even during the severe 
Wisconsin winters, the fireplaces provided 
heat along with the furnace. 


' 
n 


fM OTT waver. DURING THE LONG WINTERS we steamed wallpaper, 
DESIGN No. 73 sometimes using a rented steamer. We found 

that just soaking the paper with paint rollers 

dipped in hot water worked fine in some rooms. 


Although the Giffen's house appears unique, 
this was not the case when it was built. 
The drawing above is froma pattern book pub- 
lished by architect George Barber, who 

ran an extensive mail order business out 

of Knoxville, Tenn., from about 1888 to 
1920. His pattern books were published from 
time to time and in them a prospective 
client could find a residential or other 
design that suited him, make any changes 

he liked on the squared graph paper that 
was supplied, and--for a fee--receive com- 
plete working drawings and specifications. 
This design was one of his more popular 
ones and was published about 1888 and re- 
printed many times. 


we wanted to be able to re-wax when the high- 
traffic areas showed wear. 


THE ONLY FLOOR WE CARPETED was the entry hall 
and staircase, which had originally been car- 
peted. We chose an Axminster carpet with a 
subtle pattern of browns, apricots, green and 
gold, which enhanced the mellow wood all around 
1t. 


OUR NEXT PROJECT WAS TO REFURBISH the exterior 
of the house. The porch had suffered from wet 
rot as it is in the most humid area of the 
yard, surrounded by shrubs and trees, and 
under some leaks in the porch roof. The leaky 
roof was repaired and new boards were placed 
in the porch. 


WE WANTED TO KEEP the exterior its original 
colors--creamy yellow with green trim. 

With energy costs soaring, one of our prior- 
ities had been to insulate. We decided to 
have rock wool blown into the walls and our 
attic ceiling--seven and three quarter tons of 
it! Although the expense was a large chunk of 
our restoration budget, it was a wise expendi- 
ture, as we were able to cut our fuel consunp- 
tion in half. 


Entry halls with elaborate wood staircases 
and turned spindles are a common feature 
in Queen Anne style houses. 
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THE MASTER BEDROOM ceiling was a spider web 

of cracks, which Glenn painstakingly patched 
with fiber glass strips and Krack-Kote, manu- 
factured by the Tuff-Kote Company. I spackled 
the less severe cracks in the walls, and we 
gave the room several coats of white paint. 


KEEPING UP THE VICTORIAN TRADITION of using 
one material to resemble something more ele- 
gant, we repapered the long hallway with a 
vinyl which looks like raw silk. The heavy 
paper was a practical way to help hold up our 
cracking walls and it provided a scrubbable 
surface for an area frequented by children, 
friends, and pets. 


WE REPLACED SEVERAL modern, 
fixtures with period ones. Several were pur- 
chased in antique shops. The upstairs hall- 
way lights we found at a salvage yard--the 
remnants of an old schoolhouse. 


unattractive light 


WE HAVE DIVIDED OUR house projects 


jobs and winter jobs. In the winter we steam 


wallpaper and strip woodwork with a heat gun. 
When we can open windows, we used chemical 
strippers. 


Chandelier in the parlor is the original 
gas and electric combination. All wood in 
both living room and parlor is birch. 


into summer 


A oo ———  —— e Rr o» m PN EM rr Eb 


o FAR, WE HAVE RESTORED the living room 
ÀJwoodwork; beautiful birch hidden under many 
layers of dark varnish, and the kitchen mould- 
ings and wainscotting, which we're now in the 
process of uncovering from under many layers 
of paint. 


THIS PAST YEAR the house was placed on the 
National Register. After we were designated an 
Historic Landmark we were able to apply 

for a matching fund grant to repair the crumb- 
ling brickwork on the magnificent exterior 
chimney of the house. This Federal grant came 
from off shore oil drilling taxes. 


LITTLE BY LITTLE, the house becomes more beaut- 
iful, warmer, more ours. We love the sense of 

being linked to the past, and we appreciate the 
artistry and craftsmanship that went into mak- 

ing our home. It's exciting to be able to 

add our own talents to restoring it, seeing an 

aging structure breathe new life, again shelt- 

ering a family. In a sense we have a recipro- 


cal agreement--we take care of the house and 
it shelters and challenges us. gs 


Upstairs hall is papered with a vinyl that 
looks like raw silk. Baseboard, moulding 
and door frames have been stripped. 
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Refinishing Clinic 


Brushes For Latex Paint 


SOMEONE recently told me that I should not 
* use a brush made of pure natural bristle 
in water-based latex paint. Was my friend 
right or wrong? And why? 


YOUR PAL was right. Constant immersion in 
* the water of latex paint causes natural 

bristles to swell as they absorb water.  Even- 
tually, the brush will come apart. Use a syn- 
thetic bristle (usually nylon) in latex paints. 
The best synthetic bristles are sanded and 
flagged on the ends. This creates a lot of 
little fibers on the ends of each bristle so 
that they hold almost as much paint as a natu- 
ral bristle. 


Hairline Cracks In Plaster 


WE ARE VERY PLEASED with our old house ex- 

* cept for one thing. While the plaster walls 
seem solid, they are filled with little cracks. 
Is there anything we can cover these walls 
with that can be put on by a couple of "not so 
smart" homeowners? 


A FABRIC-BACKED WALLCOVERING such as Walltex 

«or Sanitas (to name two of the best-known 
brands) should solve this problem. They are 
applied like any other wallcovering. In addi- 
tion, there's now on the market heavier fabric 
linings designed especially for use over con- 
crete block and panelling as well as cracked 
walls. All of these products have the advan- 
tage of saving the plaster walls that are 
already there (assuming they are structurally 
sound). Putting on these liners is cheaper 
and much less messy than replacing with plaster 
board or panelling. 


Tacky Varnish 


I RECENTLY VARNISHED the handrail and newel 
s on the main staircase of our 1850 Italian 
Villa. But after three weeks the varnish on 
the top of the rail and newel are still tacky. 
What caused this and what can I do about it? 


FROM YOUR DESCRIPTION, it sounds as if it 
*is only the top surfaces that remain tacky. 
If so, the trouble is probably accumulated 
grease and oil--much of it coming from the con- 
stant rubbing of hands across the wood surface. 
This oil can prevent varnish from curing prop- 
erly. 


WHAT YOU SHOULD HAVE DONE before varnishing 

was to wipe down these top surfaces with miner- 
al spirits and soft rags. The mineral spirits 
(or paint thinner) will dissolve this grease 
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and oil so that it can be picked up in the 
soft rags. 


NOW THAT THE DAMAGE IS DONE, the only solution 
is to remove the tacky varnish with paint § 
varnish remover and start over again, And 
this time, be sure to wash the handrail and 
newel thoroughly! 


Additive For Paint? 


I bought some flat latex wall 

* paint for our home. I told the clerk I was 
going to put it on myself. He then tried to 
sell me some sort of liquid to mix in the paint 
to make it dry slower and stick better. Is 
this just a gimmick to "trade up" the customer? 


RECENTLY, 


IT MAY HAVE BEEN, but the salesperson was 

* probably suggesting this additive for your 
benefit. Most latex wall paints now dry 
quickly. Depending on the wall color under- 
neath, the room temperature, and the color of 
the paint you are applying, it is often diffi- 
cult for an amateur to apply latex without 
lap marks and other defects. Chances are the 
salesperson wanted to be sure you were happy 
with your paint, and was suggesting a product 
such as "Floetrol" made by the Flood Co. of 
Hudson, Ohio. 


Stand-In For Lead Paint 


WE BOUGHT AN OLD HOUSE and want to re-paint 

* with something as close as possible to the 

old oil-based lead paints. Can you recommend 
a paint that will fit this specification? 


A FOR YEARS for this type of application I 
«have used a Dutch Boy paint called #111A 
Gloss House Paint. It does not dry too quickly, 
covers old surfaces well, and can be tinted. 

I suggest that you stay away from an alkyd- 

type exterior paint. This is a little more 

like an enamel--which I believe you do not 

want. 


DEVOE PAINT COMPANY supposedly has recently 
come out with a line of late 19th-century 
paint colors that are also supposed to repli- 
cate, as closely as possible, the tone and 
sheen of the old lead-based paints. However, 
I haven't seen any of these paints for myself 
so I can't vouch for them, 


Most of the material in this column was 
assembled by John F. Zirkle. 


John is 
a retired housepainter residing in 
Harrisonburg, Va. 
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(cont'd from p. 13) 
MAINTENANCE PRINCIPLES for cast iron are: 


(A) PREVENT RUST AND CORROSION 
(1) Paint 
(2) Plug holes 


(B) MAINTAIN STRUCTURAL SOUNDNESS 
(1) Keep it together with binding and 
bolts, welding, etc. 
(2) Brace loose elements by resetting. 


(C) RECREATE MISSING PIECES 
(1) Sheet metal 
(2) Casting replacement parts: Iron, 
aluminum, fiberglass, or epoxy. 
(3) Wooden replacements 


Scrape * Prime : Paint 


VEN THE SMALLEST CHIP in the paint allows 
B to spread underneath. After the cast 

iron is restored, proper maintenance will 
include periodic checking for rust and peeling 
paint. Peeling areas should be wire-brushed, 
then spot-primed and painted. 


IF THE IRON has been neglected, the whole 
fence or balustrade should get the scrape-- 
prime--paint treatment. You may want to strip 
all of the old paint layers off to bring out 
the details of the casting; however, all that's 
necessary is complete rust removal. 


Paint layers build up; detail is uncovered by cow- 
plete scraping, chemical removal, or sandblasting. 


THE SEVERITY of peeling and rusting conditions 
will clue you in on what tools to use. For 
mechanical rust and paint removal, some sim- 
ple tools are tried and true: 


@ WIRE-BRUSH: Start with this. It removes 
rust and flaking metal, as well as loosened 
paint. 


m SCRAPERS: To help you get under the paint 
and into crevices. But don't chip or bang the 
paint off cast pieces...you might fracture the 
iron. (Wrought iron is more resilient.) 


B ROTO-STRIPPER (or the like): Rotating wires 
that you chuck into an electric drill, and 
which flap abrasively against the iron, re- 
moving paint very successfully. 


B SANDPAPER: Useful for smaller jobs or final 
feathering of high paint edges, corners, etc. 


W FLEXIBLE ABRASIVE FLAP-WHEELS: These do sand- 
paper jobs, but a little faster. They come in 


different sizes and are also chucked into an 
electric drill. 


NAVAL JELLY is an alternative for badly rusted 
areas, especially where the corroded spots are 
less accessible to mechanical removal.  How- 
ever, naval jelly has its drawbacks. It is 
phosphoric acid in a gel, so it has certain 
safety limitations; be aware that the run-off 
during rinsing may kill garden plants. And 

it must be flushed away with copious amounts 
of water--the enemy of naked iron. After wet- 
ting down iron, it's a good idea to dry it 
with a hot-air gun. 


REALLY EXTENSIVE jobs may warrant sandblasting. 
A successful job is directly related to the 
skill of the operator; he must be able to 
judge pressure and grit of abrasive, and he 
must be diligent about masking all other sur- 
faces. While sandblasting can't be generally 
recommended as a do-it-yourself operation, the 
machines are available for rental--and it's 
possible that with care and dexterity a home- 
owner could do a respectable job. Sandblasting 
has compelling advantages: It means fast and 
complete paint removal. But one should keep 

in mind that pressurized abrading pits the 

iron to some extent, increasing its surface 
area. More exposed surface is more to worry 
about...theoretically, at least. 


RIMING SHOULD FOLLOW immediately. You 
po»: wait until the next day, so start 

early or only scrape as much iron as you'll 
have time to prime before nightfall. Prime 
everything you intend to paint. This is im- 
portant to assure bonding of the new paint to 
the old surface. 


METAL PRIMERS are readily available. Their 
pigment is usually zinc oxide or iron oxide, 
which have rust-inhibiting properties. (Zinc 
chromate, until recently found in popular 
paint brands, has been named as a known carcin- 
ogen.) Red lead has a reputation for being the 
best iron primer, and it does have unsurpassed 
qualities; however, it has very definite dis- 
advantages and recent studies show that iron 
oxide was probably used even more often than 
lead in the 19th century. Lead paints are 
illegal nowadays. 


DON'T PRIME or paint when the temperature is 
below 50 F, or when it will drop to below freez- 
ing at night, or in wet weather, or in direct 
sunlight. 


(continued) 


There is limited preservation literature 
about cast iron. Most books and manuals 
say only "keep it painted" and "for ma- 
jor repairs, find a competent ironwork- 
er." Good advice as far as it goes, but 


what about minor repairs and the dearth 
of ironworkers? 


The information in this article was as- 

sembled from many sources, both neighbor- 
hood and professional. If you've had ad- 
ditional experience with repair and care 
of cast (or wrought) iron, please let us 
hear from you. --The Editors 
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(L) A simple bolting system holds cast elements to- 
gether. (C) Segment of hollow rail has been dis- 
placed. Solution is realignment, a bolt through 
top and bottam of rail, and caulk between segments. 
(R) Obvious situation where an epoxy such as auto- 
body putty is suitable. 


Good use of mending plates and bolts--sturdy and in- 
conspicuous. 


pic 
^ E es 
NA 
Poor example of metal binding. It is inelegant and 


didn't solve the problem. 
` " i TT Caen: wes 
~ 


Example of exfoliated iron--expanded by rust--due 
to filling with concrete. 


Latex Vs. *Oil-Based" 

HE RECURRING AMBIVALENCE here is that de- 
Up pendabie oil-based paint has a long track 

record, while latex is being pushed by the 
paint companies--and latex is somewhat easier 
to use. Generally speaking, the problem that 
crops up in using latex paint is not failure 
of the paint film, but rather improper bonding 
of the new paint to the old surface. Oil 
paint, with its longer drying time, more 
thoroughly wets the surface and creates a 
better bond. Meticulous preparation and the 
use of a compatible primer should mitigate 
the bonding problem. 


HE PRIMER should be left to cure according 
qu the specifications on the label. Usu- 
ally this means from three days to over a 
week before final painting. The finish paint 
should go on a clean, dust-free surface in 
two thin (not thinned) coats, with proper 
drying time in between. Exterior enamel-- 
glossy--offers the most resistance to dirt and 
abrasion. Some people prefer flat-finish 
paint for aesthetic reasons; it will probably 
need touching up and repainting sooner than 
a glossy surface. 


THE MOST POPULAR COLOR for ornamental iron- 
work has always been black. When cast iron 
was first installed it was often painted dark 
brown or dark bottle green. For some styles 
in some regions, more fanciful colors were 
used. And in front of brownstones, the mas- 
sive cast-iron balustrades were often painted 
with brown sand paint in imitation of carved 
stone. (See the article about Sand Paint in 
the Sept. 1979 issue.) 


Minor Repairs 


HANCES ARE that old ornamental ironwork 
CQ: going to need more than paint. Mostly 

you'll find cracks, holes, and separations 
between pieces. Even though some of the con- 
ditions look quite distressing, we'll call 
them minor because repairs can be done by an 
interested homeowner, 


AN UNDERSTANDING of the on-site assembly of 
cast iron elements helps when it comes time 

to put it all back together. The balustrade 
consists of hollow cast balusters, each pinned 
to the masonry slab by a small protrusion in- 
side, and a two-part cast rail. The bottom 
piece of the rail is bolted to threaded tabs 
inside the balusters, and then the top rail 

is bolted to the bottom rail. (See photos.) 
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Photo shows two-part cast-iron rail, simply bolted 
together. Gap between segments should be caulked 
to keep water out. 


Well-maintained cast iron; all repairs done by owners 
THE NEWEL is usually four cast sides with a as soon as problems appeared. Details below. 
cap or cap and finial. It is put together 
hollow with minimal bolting and little interi- 
or structure. It is held to the ground by 
a simple bracing system that consists mainly 
of a central threaded rod the height of the 
piece, which is set into the masonry and 
packed in lead. See the illustration plate 


> 


on page 22. 


EARS OF EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION cause 
Win: pieces to separate from one another. 

These cracks especially must be filled with 
an elastomeric compound that will move with 
the iron and still keep water out. High quali- 
ty exterior caulk is the choice. Recommended 
is architectural-grade silicone rubber sealant 
such as Dow 790 or 795. (Not usually marketed j 
in retail hardware stores; try builders' sup- s 
pliers.) Paint won't stick to silicone for EN 
very long, but this caulk comes in black and Closeups belie small size of these sheet-metal 
sandstone colors. A butyl caulk--which IS patches, held by screws and caulk, done 30 years ago. 
paintable--is the second choice, though for 
large joints in extreme climates, flexibility 
might not be adequate. 


IN USING all of these products, read the labels 
and follow the directions. If the caulk label 

says to apply to a clean, non-glossy surface in 
certain weather conditions, take their word 

for it. And always be sure to allow sufficient 
time for curing of sealants and primers. 


SMALL HOLES can be filled with plumbing epoxy 
such as Smooth-On, Kwik-Metal "Cold Solder", 
or Plumber-Seal.  Auto-body putty, which is 
easily found, not hard to use, mouldable and 
sandable, and which has an expansion/contrac- 
tion factor, is useful for do-it-yourself 
filling. (Wear gloves when working with 
epoxies.) 


" m T " m > è i d ; 2 > sT 3 
THE PHOTOGRAPHS illustrate the conditions Coming Next Month: MAJOR REPAIRS & CASTING 


and their solutions more clearly than words. 


O ONE KNOWS who started the practice of BOB OHLERKING is an urban planner who 
PY pouring concrete into wobbly newels and has been involved with historic preser- 

rails--but in some places it's so common vation since his days with the NYC Land- 
people mistakenly believe it's original to the marks Commission. He is presently the 
construction. It is unacceptable. Concrete Chairman of the History and Landmarks 
absorbs water, encouraging the iron to rust Committee of the Park Slope Civic Coun- 
from the inside out. The pieces will eventu- cil (Brooklyn), a member of the Preser- 
ally buckle outward, which looks ugly besides vation League of New York State, and is 
admitting water and debris. And moisture that co-writing a maintenance manual for own- 


does get into the parts has no chance to evap- ers of urban rowhouses. 


orate. fe 
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TYPICAL CAST-IRON 
NEWEL ¢ BALUSTRADE 
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Restoration Design File *1 
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Restorer’s Notebook 


Cleaning Caulk. _. 


Cee IS OFTEN chosen to seal gaps in high- 
moisture areas such as the bathroom and kit- 
chen. Unfortunately, caulk is notorious for 
attracting stains and mould, regardless of the 
fastidious habits of the housekeeper (me). I 
had not found a way of really getting it clean 
until I mistakenly spilled some WISK on the 
sink. (Wisk is a liquid detergent/spot remov- 
er.) 
no trace of stains. Wisk must be sponged off 
with clear water within a few minutes, as it 
works by dissolving a thin outer layer of the 
caulk. Actually--it might prove to be a sol- 
vent for old caulk you want to remove. 


Ann Bonney 
Warehouse Point, Conn. 


_.. And Grout 


EITHER CLOROX NOR VINEGAR removed the 

stains on the grout lines between our bath- 
room tiles. However, we found a commercial 
pool cleaner that both cleaned the grout and 
ALSO removed all the mineral residue from the 
tiles and porcelain. 


THE PRODUCT we used is called BIO-GUARD POOL 
SURFACE CLEANER. (From Bio-Lab, Inc., Decatur, 
GA 30031.) It contains phosphoric acid, muria- 
tic acid, and synthetic detergent, Although 
we couldn't find it in any hardware stores or 
home centers, it is readily available at swim- 
ming pool stores. 


FOR MAXIMUM effectiveness, apply the cleaner 
without diluting. Scrub vigorously with a 
toothbrush and a scrub brush. Rinse several 
times. Be sure to wear gloves as the product 
is very hard on skin. 


IT WON'T HARM chrome; but don't use it on 
brass or copper. And besides tile, it can 
be used on vinyl, fiberglass, steel, ceramic, 
and even painted surfaces. 


Margot D. Saavedra 
Washington, D.C. 


Color-Matched Wood Filler 


HERE ARE DOZENS of formulations on the mar- 

ket for filling nail holes and minor blem- 
ishes in wood surfaces. But one of the most 
suitable fillers is easy to prepare from mate- 
rials on hand. I filled the nail holes in new 
redwood mouldings with my own filler, as de- 
scribed below, 


MIX A STIFF PASTE of ordinary dry-mix taping 
compound. To this paste add either colors in 
oil (used for coloring oil-base paint), or 

some of the bottom sludge from a can of oil- 
base wiping stain. I used the latter, from a 


It cleaned the caulk immediately and left 


can labelled mahogany. A bit of experimenta- 
tion gives you the right color; several shades 
can be prepared for use on different areas of 
wood if there is significant color variation. 
Put the mixture in the nail holes--I find that 
my index finger is the best tool ever devised 
for the job. The mixture dries quickly and 
looks perfectly awful, but here's the good 
part: The excess wipes off the once-shellacked 
surface with a slightly damp rag, leaving only 
the plug in the hole. No sanding is required 
and the whole process goes very rapidly. If 
you have matched the colors well, the second 
coat of shellac (over the filled holes) makes 
them disappear. I've never had holes filled 
this way shrink or fall out. 


James B. Tyler 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Lead Weight 


NCE WHEN REPAIRING raised veneer on a table, 

I looked for a convenient way to hold the re- 
glued areas in tight contact. I simply placed 
a twenty-five-pound bag of lead shot on each 
repaired spot. This worked in regluing floor 
tiles too. 


THE SHOT BAGS are most useful when you're glu- 
ing irregular surfaces. The weight conforms 
to the contours of the work. Of course, if 
you don't have lead shot around the house, 
sand bags or the like will work as well. 


John Krill 
No. Lima, Ohio 


Weatherstrip's Added Bonus 


Y NOW, everybody knows that it's important 

to weatherstrip and caulk all the cracks and 
gaps throughout your house. A tight house will 
lose less heat in winter and keep cooler in 
the summer, But another advantage of closing 
these gaps is that you save on cleaning and 
redecorating: Cracks around doors and windows 
admit dust, dirt, insects, and moisture, all 
of which contribute to the discoloration of 
paint and wallpaper. I've noticed a signifi- 
cant reduction of dirt and discoloration on 
my interior finishes since my house has been 
made weather-tight. 


Bernis Copeland 
Long Beach, Cal. 


Got Any Tips? 


Do you have any hints or short cuts that might help other old- 
house owners? We'll pay $15 for any short how-to items that are 


used in this "Restorer's Notebook” column. Send your hints to: 
Notebook Editor, The Old-House Journal, 69A Seventh Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11217. 
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Products For The 
Old House 


«Wood Columns 


F YOUR RESTORATION requires 
or kind of wood column or 
pilaster here is a company you 
should know about. 


THE A. F. SCHWERD MFG. CO. has 
been making wood columns since 
1860. Stock columns come in 
plain, round, square or octa- 
gon shapes; in Roman or Greek 
Doric or Tuscan style. 


STOCK CAPS come in many styles 
including: Roman Ionic, Compo- 
site, Greek Erechtheum. The 
columns, pilasters and caps are 
aesthetically and mathematically 
correct and are made for inte- 
rior or exterior use. 


BESIDES THE LARGE SELECTION of 
stock columns and pilasters, 

any column can be made to archi- 
tectural specifications. 


SCHWERD ALSO manufactures 
Turned Wood Lamp Posts and 
Lanterns in six different 
post styles. Also available 
in special wood turning are 
rolls, pulleys, discs, bal- 
usters and newels. 


TO OBTAIN a free brochure de- 
scribing their products, write 
to: A. F. Schwerd Mfg. Co., 
Dept. OHJ, 3215 McClure Ave., 
Pittsburgh, PA 15212. Tele- 
phone: (412) 766-6322. 


STOCK MODEL COMPOSITION CAPS 


Roman lomic No. 141 Composite No. 151 


Greex lomic No. 142 TEMPLE or Winns No. 152 
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Helpful Publications 
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The “World Of "Victorian “America 


N EXCELLENT BOOK has just 

CA Sesa published that provides 
a guide to the decorative arts 
and culture of the Victorian 
era. The rather cumbersome 
title--"The World of Antiques, 
Art, and Architecture in Vic- 
torian America"--does give an 
idea of how much is covered in 
one volume. 


THE CHAPTERS on architecture 
and how the Victorian house was 
furnished and decorated will be 
especially interesting to the 


owner of the 19th century house. 


Chapters on Glass, Ceramics, 
Clocks and Metals 
provide an overview 
for those wanting 
to learn more about 
Victorian house- 
hold and art ob- 
jects. The pas- 
times, dress, man- 
ners and tastes of 
the Victorian man, 
woman and child are 
explored and fine 
art, illustration 
and advertising 

art are represented 
in an entertaining 
and informative 
text. 


€ iTY 
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WITH 600 BLACK AND WHITE PHOTOS 
and 45 color plates, the book 
is profusely as well as imagin- 
atively illustrated. The auth- 
ors, Robert Bishop and Patricia 
Coblentz, write with affection 
as well as knowledge of this 
most fascinating era. 


TO ORDER: "The World of Antiques, 
Art, and Architecture in Vic- 
torian America" send $19.95 for 
hardcover or $12.95 for paper- 
back, to: E.P. Dutton, Customer 
Svc. Dept. OHJ, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10016. 
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Creating 
A Victorian 


Kitchen 


By Donna S. Kline, Ithaca, New York 


HE HARRIET BEECHER STOWE kitchen shown in 
the April 1976 Old-House Journal resembles 
the original kitchen in our house. A 
spacious room, it had a wooden sink with 
a hand-pumped water line running to a subter- 
ranean cistern and a large wood cook stove be- 
tween the sink and the dining room door. 


A PANTRY was located off the opposite end of 
the room; it had open shelves, an attractive 
cupboard with cornice, and beaded wainscotting. 
All that remains of that kitchen is the cup- 
board in the pantry room and a pile of ripped- 
up wainscotting we found in the barn. 


THE PRESENT KITCHEN in our part-Greek Revival- 
part Italianate farm house is in a former bed- 
room back of the dining room and adjacent to 
the bathroom plumbing lines. When we found it, 
it had one small set of base cabinets with 
flimsy, warped doors and a gold speckled for- 
mica counter. The room had an ugly lowered 
ceiling, one small window high over the sink 
and an odd assortment of "rustic" wall treat- 
ments. For some reason we were never inspired 
to photograph it. 


OUR RENOVATION PLANS called for a 
kitchen with a Victorian air that 
would be entirely functional. We 
both like to cook and we also can 
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REPRODUCING A COLONIAL FLOOR 


or freeze all our own fruits and vegetables. 
For years I had kept notes on the good and bad 
features of the kitchens in our rented abodes. 
Kitchen Planning leaflets from the USDA and 
Cornell University Cooperative Extension pro- 
vided many useful suggestions about cooking, 
serving and cleanup centers and general lay- 
outs. We formulated our plans using the same 
basic steps as those outlined by David Gilles- 
pie in the June '78 OHJ.A11 the planning was 
done easily enough, but what about the "Vic- 
torian air?" 


VERY TIME I LOOKED at ready-made cabinets 

I got discouraged. Even the most costly 

cabinetry didn't seem suitable and we 

couldn't afford it anyway.  Uninspired, we 
kept putting off the kitchen renovation. Then 
one day I took a long look at a nutrition lab- 
oratory in the Cornell building where I worked. 
It was furnished with plain panelled golden 
oak cabinets. 


AT THE END OF THE LAB stood two tall units of 
handsome glass door cabinets on topof cupboard 
and drawer pieces. Those 
were in remarkably good shape. 
Imagine my surprise when my 
friend working there said that 


(Cont'd on pg. 30) 
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B Cat Odors Fy 


e 3^ ANSWERS to Don Wardell's plea for help in 
eradicating cat odors, Sept. 1979 issue. 


with all manner of solutions to the pungent 
problem of cat odors. Responses fell into 
three categories: (1) There is no answer. 
(2) Try my home remedy. (3) Buy a commercial 
preparation. 


Qa JOURNAL READERS have come through 


COMMERCIAL PREPARATIONS work best when the 
situation really stinks; but we've included 
category (2) for those who occasionally come 
upon a fresh incident. Category (1) is for 
those who know when the jig is up. 


PATRICIA DICKINSON of Durham, NC, wrote that 
her strip-oak bathroom floor was stained be- 
yond redemption. Previous inhabitants, it 
seems, had included a 99$ house-trained pony, 
guinea pigs, and (currently) a rabbit. So 

the Dickinsons sanded and cleaned the floor-- 
then paved it over with CERAMIC TILE! They're 
pleased with the results (no lingering odors, 
apparently), and the rabbit doesn't mind, 


FOR WOOD FLOORS, the scrape and seal method is 
pretty effective. Since most of the odor is 
concentrated in the top layer of the floor, re- 
moving this layer by scraping or power-sanding 
cuts down on the aroma immediately. Then, to 
get rid of the remaining offensiveness, just 
seal up the floor with varnish, polyurethane, 
etc. For a year or two you might still catch 
a whiff on humid days, but you'll save the 
floor and the problem is a small fraction of 
what it was. David Hardingham of Reidsville, 
NC, recommends this method when air-wicks and 
vacations offer no solace. 


AND FROM MRS. EDWARD BUSHNELL, Sargentville, 
ME: "We completely renovated an old Cape in 
Maine whereby the previous owners also had 
multi-cats and perhaps didn't believe in litter 
boxes. We greatly sympathize with Mr. Wardell. 
We tried everything and there was absolutely 
no solution except to strip everything to bare 
wood, tear out the plaster, and replace it. 

It took two years to air out the dirt floor in 
the cellar and we finally poured a concrete 
floor. Sorry we could not come up with a 
cheaper solution. We still have old doors in 
a shed; during the summer heat, we are still 
very much aware of ‘essence of cat." Good 
luck, Mr. Wardell." 


Home Remedies E 


INEGAR TOOK FIRST PLACE as the most sworn-by 
V home remedy. Our first response came by 
telephone from Steve Jacobs of Wichita, KS-- 
a particularly credible source as he is both a 
chemistry teacher and a restoration contractor. 
His company is experienced with urine problems, 
having been called in to "clean-up" fraternity 
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houses and to work on wood floors and open 
stairs soiled by children. And they have a 
rodent-control manager named Hooker who has 
made his share of mistakes. 


IN ALL CASES, he's found that straight undilu- 
ted acetic acid or white vinegar, sprayed on 
through a mister, takes away the odor. (It 
doesn't do anything about light stains, of 
course, since the ammonia-based urea bleaches 
the wood or fabric.) The vinegar, being an 
organic acid, won't leach or deteriorate wood 
cells. He says to thoroughly wet the area. 
Most times he advises three or four applica- 
tions, letting the spot dry in-between. 


HE'S USED IT on wood, concrete, and carpeting 
with good results. 


OTHER LETTERS: 


"A STRONG SOLUTION OF CLOROX and water is the 
only thing I have found that will eliminate 
cat smells (and I've tried numerous other sol- 
utions.) I have used this on some rugs (you 
must test for color-fastness), floors, and 
various kitchen surfaces. None of these 
items was damaged by the Clorox. And THE CAT 
SMELLS ARE GONE!" 
Eleanor Clark 
Brooklyn, NY 


"CLOSE OFF THE SMELLY ROOM. Place a large pan 
of ammonia in the room. Leave it for a day. 
Replace the ammonia pan with a pan of vinegar 
on the second day. Alternate ammonia and vine- 
gar until the odor disappears, somewhere be- 
tween one and two weeks. Do NOT apply either 
the ammonia or the vinegar directly to the 
stained area. 


"I HAVE NOT treated cat smells, but I used 
this method on 100-year-old squirrel and rat 
smell and two-year-old baby diaper smell." 


Rebecca M. Rogers 
Poland, Ohio 
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"WE HAD A SIMILAR PROBLEM...every day I scrub- 
bed the basement floor with Lysol solution and 
seemed to be making no progress on getting rid 
of the cat odor. I mentioned the problem to 
my mother, and she told me to try fresh garden 
soil and leave it on the offending areas for 

a week. During that time the bacteria in the 
soil would take care of the problem. She 
based her advice on experience with skunks. 
When a skunk sprays you, she said, you need to 
bury your clothing. Left for a week, the 
skunk odor is gone when you retrieve it. How 
this will help on the plaster wall would, of 
course, depend on Mr. Wardell's ability to 
improvise a way of holding the soil where need- 
ed! 


"HOPE some other reader has an easier solution." 


Ann Michener 
Baltimore, MD 


Commercial Preparations 


directions for use. Generally, stain-remov- 
ing formulations are guaranteed only if 
the stain was not previously "set" by another 
cleaning agent. (Some cleaning chemicals not 
specifically made for urine removal can per- 
manently set the stain and even the odor.) 


A OF THESE PRODUCTS come with explicit 


TO REMOVE ODORS, everything wetted by the urine 
has to be wetted by the cleaning solution. A 
carpet, for instance, needs dampening right 
through to the pad. But you can't really soak 
it either, because if it doesn't dry in 24 
hours, an ammonia smell will develop from mil- 
dew. The answer is often repeated light ap- 


plications. 
ture, 
heavy dose. 


In almost all the product litera- 
this is recommended over a one-time 


FOR THOSE CHOOSING HOME REMEDIES, too, remem- 
ber that one application of vinegar might not 


do the trick. 


Give it a chance. 


A RELATED PRODUCT came to our attention--one 
not too effective for old odors, but fine for 


new soils. 


It also takes away solid residue, 
(i.e.,feces and vomit) from fabric, etc. The 


product is formulated for use in hospitals 
(human) and while there must be several brands 
we are familiar with LOBANA Perineal Cleanse. 
It must be safe--its primary usage site is 


baby bottoms. 


It might be available in drug 
stores or through medical suppliers. 


Price is 


about $2.50 for 4 ounces. 


ONE LAST NOTE: 


Our experience here shows that, 
while vinegar, etc., might make odors disap- 


pear as far as our human noses can tell, the 
cat always seems to know and tends to repeat 


the crime. 


The advantage of the commercial 


preparations might be their ability to neutral- 
ize the odor so that not even the animal recog- 


nizes it. it 


THANKS ALSO TO: 


Laurence AuBuchon and Nancy 


Johnson, Minneapolis, MN; Dr. Arthur M. Hoff- 
man, Petaluma, CA; Peggy Johnson, St. Paul, MN; 


Barbara H. Lemke, Carpentersville, 
Smith, Oregonia, OH; Dr. 
and Marge Twaddel, Clementon, NJ. 


field, OH; 


Commercial Products 


PRODUCT NAME 


Summit Hill Labs. 


F.O.N. SPRAY 
Avalon, NJ 08202 


(Feline Odor 
Neutralizer) 


KIL-ODR 


Buy through veter- 
inarians ONLY 


Cleancraft 
2922 Santa Monica Blvd. 
Santa Monica, CA 90404 


& through pet stores 


$8.25/ 

Makes 32 oz. 
You get a 
spray bottle 


$3.50 / 


Ryter Corp. (Mfr.) 
Madelia, MN 56062 
ODORMUTE or 

Animal Kingdom 

2980 N. Milwaukee 

Chicago, IL 60618 

(mail order source) 
mec 
Ea 


Ark Distributing 
2231-E Galaxy Ct. 
Concord, CA 94520 


Cleancraft 
(see above) 


$3.00/8 oz. 


Makes 15 gal. 


$11.70/Pint 
$5.45/8 oz. 
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RECOMMENDED FOR: 


Litter box odors 
Removal of urine/fecal 
stains and odors 
Neutralizing tomcat 
odors 


Chemical odor neu- 
tralizer for urine 
smell and mildew 


Removes all organic 
odors. Use on grass, 
clothing, carpet, 
cars, etc. 


Removes urine odor 
and stains from car- 
peting. Sanitizes 


For removing urine 
stains only. May work 
on old oxidized stains 
that aren't set 


Mr. 
Litch- 


IL; 
Emilie Sorm, 


COMMENTS 


Bio-degradable, non- 
Staining, odorless for- 
mula. Most effective 

on new tomcat odor and 
stains that haven't pene- 
trated fabric or rug. 


Non-toxic, odorless--is 
diluted before use and can 
be applied several times 
without staining. 


Non-toxic, non-caustic, no 
lingering odor. Used by 
kennels and zoos. Large 
quantity can be sprayed on 
concrete floors, etc. Can 
be used in different con- 
centrations. Cannot be used 
on white rug or fabric. 


May have more effect 
than usual on old odors. 
Most expensive formula. 


Safe for most carpets. 
Contains possible ir- 
ritant--use with ventila- 
tion. 
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Part II : Major Repairs 
& Replacement Castings 


Part I dealt with the assembly, mainten- 
ance, and minor repair of streetscape 
See the February 1980 issue. 


cast iron. 


By The Old-House Journal Technical Staff 


problem that requires disassembly or reset- 
ting of a cast-iron element; welding; or 
extensive mending and rebuilding. 


t^ REPAIR here refers to a structural 


A WOBBLY NEWEL calls for a professional, Usu- 
ally it can be repaired on site, though some- 
times an ironworker will work in the shop. 

In addition to resetting the center rod in the 
base, he'll weld "little feet" to the newel 

at the bottom. (See photo.) Holes are drilled 
in the masonry step or walk to correspond with 
these feet. In the best jobs, molten lead is 
poured into the holes, and the newel is reset. 
Joints are caulked. 


OPTIMALLY, ANY IRON that is set in concrete 

or stone should be packed in lead. This cre- 
ates a barrier to prevent water from rusting 
the iron; also, lead is soft enough to allow 
some movement. Nevertheless, it's more common 
now to skip the lead-packing step. When the 
piece is set very tightly into the stone, this 
won't cause any problems for years. If water 
does get to the metal there will be future 
trouble, because metal expanded by rust will 
rupture the masonry it is set in. Iron that 
goes into masonry should be scraped, primed, 
and painted, 


Binding & Bolts 


bolts can prevent a balustrade from fall- 

ing apart. A hidden metal binder will 
span open spaces, and allow more movement than 
welding would. 


d USE of steel mending plates and 


WHERE METAL IS MISSING because of corrosion, 
sheet metal patches are an acceptable answer. 
The metal should be compatible with iron-- 
steel, for instance, or aluminum or terne metal. 


Ea. EMO  — i 
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Both sides of the patch should be primed, and 
the underside painted, before installation. 
Seams can be caulked. 


cracks in the iron. This is better than 

resorting to unattractive mending methods. 
However, EXTENSIVE welding--of cracked pieces, 
and of one piece to another--should be avoided 
if possible. Welding an entire fence back 
together makes a radical change in the origin- 
al bolted assembly: Pieces can no longer move 
with the expansion/contraction cycles caused 
by seasonal weather changes. This produces 
internal stress which may eventually lead to 
major structural breaks at the weakest points. 


«sos IS OFTEN an expedient solution for 


YOU'LL HAVE TO RESIST the impulse to call in 
an ironworker and let him do all repairs, 
major and minor. This kind of specialized on- 
site work is necessarily expensive. Best to 
look to professionals for welding, or for ma- 
jor disassembly and bracing. An arrangement 
can be made with a foundry, sometimes through 
the ironworker, for casting of replacement 
pieces. Be aware of cost before work begins. 


A professional repair job: The small tabs 
at the base of the newel are welded to the 
iron, and set into holes in the masonry 
for stability. This is a short-cut job-- 
the tabs should have been welded on the 
inside where they'd be less conspicuous. 
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Recreating Lost Pieces 


HERE'S A LIMIT to what can be replaced by 
SP ico -body filler and sheet metal. Occasion- 

ally, an entire cast element, such as a 
finial, will be missing. Or cast newel panels 
may be deteriorated beyond repair. In these 
instances, replacement of a piece is called 
for. There are two basic choices: (1) A cast 
replacement; (2) A wooden replacement. 


A CHOICE should be made considering both cost 
and aesthetic appropriateness; much depends on 
the piece that's missing, the homeowner's 
skills, and the services available in the re- 
gion. 


THE VERY BEST ANSWER, of course, is a cast iron 
replacement. This is usually the most expen- 
sive choice, but it is the most correct and 
future problems may be avoided by choosing 

such a compatible replacement. 


SOME FOUNDRIES still offer iron casting in a 
custom-made sand mould. But the lost wax 
process is perhaps more likely nowadays. This 
method uses a wax model of the piece to be 
recast. From this model is made an investment 
mould. (The mould is made of a kind of dental 
plaster or colloidal silica.) Next, the wax 
is electrically burned out of the mould by an 
induction furnace. Molten iron is then poured 
into the plaster mould. 


BEFORE CONSIDERING epoxy casting or wooden re- 
placements, check out the availability of 
iron casting in your area, Check with iron- 
workers, foundries, and even art schools. 
Often the shops that offer such a service are 
not foundries, but sculpture studios. (See 
box, p.30.) 


IT IS USUALLY CHEAPER to have the piece recast 
in aluminum. There should be no problem with 
compatibility of materials, or with reattach- 
ing an aluminum replacement. Strength is 
sacrificed. 


A GOOD BOOK, AND SUPPLIES 
A book called PLASTICS FOR CRAFTSMEN is a 
complete guide for do-it-yourself casters. 
It's $4.95 in the store, available by mail 
for $7.45 (includes packing and postage.) 
Write or call: Industrial Plastic Supply Co. 
309 Canal St., N.Y., N.Y. 10013. (212) 226- 
2010. These helpful people also sell the 
supplies you need for moulds & casts. Prices 
quoted on request, mail-order arranged. 


Mending plate 
holds lower sections rigid; sheet steel 
moulded for top. Next, salvaged top rail 
will be added, and all joints caulked. 


This kind of advanced corrosion prompted 
the ad-hoc replacement, below. 


Simple replacement with galvanized steel 
pipe seems an ingenious and cheap solution. 


$ 


a P280 EB i 
f ^ Wm. : 


Note visual problem in connecting old to 
new. Pipe end could have been cut to fit. 
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Modern Casting 


can be handled by a homeowner. It's a time- 

consuming process, and the results are not 
the same as metal replacement. Nevertheless, 
it may be a rewarding solution, rather than 
facing an exorbitant bill from a far-away 
foundry. 


Rs CASTING with modern materials 


THE PROCESS IS relatively simple. A clean 
model (such as an iron piece identical to the 
one that's missing) is used to create a rubber 
mould. Then a casting material (for instance, 
polyester resin fortified with tiny fiberglass 
strands) is poured into the mould. When cured, 
the new piece is a tough, detail-accurate 

copy of the original. With proper installation, 
and paint, it does the job. 


DIFFERENT MATERIALS are used for the mould, 
among them latex, polysulfides, silicone, and 
urethane. In the same way, different epoxy- 
compound systems are used as the casting ma- 
terial. Some products are not available in 
all parts of the country; you can't use every 
casting material with every moulding material; 
safety requirements differ according to the 
chemical: Best to get information about using 
these compounds from your supplier. The sup- 
plier might be a plastics distributor, or a 
large art-supply store that caters to sculp- 
tors (see box on p. 29). 


ONCE YOU'VE CHOSEN a moulding/casting system, 


doing the job isn't complicated. Just be sure 
to think ahead through the steps, right through 
to reinstalling the new pieces. For instance, 


USE IMAGINATION and the Yellow Pages when 
searching out someone to do a replacement 
casting for you. Most large foundries are 
not set up to take on one-of-a-kind jobs. 
Instead, check with local ironworkers, 
sculptors, blacksmiths... 


THESE COMPANIES take on smaller casting 
jobs, and will ship: 


Gorsuch Foundry 

120 E. Market St. 
Jeffersonville, IN 47130 
(812) 283-3585 


Robinson Iron Corp. 
Robinson Road 

Alexander City, AL 35010 
(205) 329-8484 


MASONRY REPLACEMENTS: Trouble begins when 
there's any fitting of cast iron parts into 
masonry. Masonry absorbs water, causing 
metal to rust. And the interface between 
the two unlike materials creates a visual 
problem, especially evident in the bottom 
photo. Simple butting of masonry against 
iron is not so troublesome. Again, though, 
there can be a problem with the way it 
looks. In the top picture, the proportion 
and detail are fine, and the whole assem- 
bly is painted with brown sand paint to 
look like carved stone. The middle exam- 
ple lacks finesse. 


A CASTING SERVICE by a sculpture school. 
No shipping; all business in person. 


The Johnson Atelier 

Technical Institute of Sculpture 
743 Alexander Rd. 

Princeton, NJ 08540 

(609) 452-2661 
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you might want to cast protruding steel rods 
into the piece, which later will be twisted 
around a center rod, or welded or bolted. 


WHEN THE PIECES are in place, a high-quality 
caulk can be used to seal gaps. The new parts 
can be primed and painted like iron. 


Wooden Replacements? 


N ALTERNATIVE is wood, if you can't find 
ons who does casting, but you know some- 

one who could duplicate the missing piece 
in wood. Generally, this is only acceptable 
for "free" pieces such as finials, caps, balls, 
and so on. It's not a good idea to splice wood 
into an existing iron piece (like a baluster 
or newel panel). The expansion/contraction 
coefficients of wood and metal are very differ- 
ent, so you'd have recurring gaps and you'd be 
sacrificing structural strength. 


IF A REPLACEMENT PART is turned or carved from 
wood, give it two coats of paint-compatible 
wood preservative. (A product containing 
pentachlorophenol is recommended; absolutely 
follow safety warnings on label and use with 
adequate ventilation.) Then prime and paint 
the piece. Wood will absorb moisture, leading 
to rust deterioration in nearby iron. The 
Object is to seal the wood completely, with 
paint and caulk, so this can't happen. 


MANY OF THESE ideas could translate into 
temporary solutions to maintain the structural 
and visual unity of your cast iron. Ad-hoc 
measures can always be replaced again in the 
future, when the budget allows. dal 


VERY SPECIAL THANKS to Viny Pampillonia 
of Italian Art Iron Works, for his ex- 
planation of professional cast iron re- 
pair. This company maintains a small 


stock of replacement cast iron pieces, 
and will do repairs for serious custom- 
ers who understand the labor-intensive 


nature of the work. The address is 
38 Bergen St., Brooklyn, NY 11201. 
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LEFT, ABOVE:  Newel in foreground is origin- 
al cast iron; eight side panels in one be- 
hind were recast in fiberglass-reinforced 
polyester resin.  Newel was filled with 
rubble and cement after reassembly because 
of a stability problem. (RIGHT) This made 
it more difficult to reattach iron handrail. 
Owner (Norm McArthur) plans to cut remain- 
ing replacement piece to fit, remove some 
cement, and caulk between handrail and new- 
el. Seams between sides are filled with 
additional resin instead of caulk. 


THIS DETERIORATED corner piece is a candi- 
date for cast replacement, do-it-yourself 
or otherwise. 


FILLING-IN with un- 

like materials 

caused the trouble 

here. Moisture- 

absorbing concrete 

further rusted the 

iron; the wooden 

cap wasn't pre- 

served or kept 

painted, so now it must be replaced again. 
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This is how the oak cabinets looked in 
their laboratory setting. 


(KITCHEN--Cont'd from page 25) 


soon the lab would be gutted and converted into 
a computer room! Eureka! My mind reeled with 
ideas! Being a person who thinks anything is 
possible, I dragged in my husband, Rak, and 
said I thought we'd found our kitchen! After 
looking it over, he agreed, adding that the 
price should be reasonable because there was a 
lot of work sitting there. 


AFTER SOME DISCREET INQUIRIES I submitted a 
purchase offer to the Nutrition Division Admin- 
istrator. He was delighted to get it.  Normal- 
ly, such pieces would be stored or spirited 
away With no remuneration for the Department. 

I had a bargain and he had some money towards 
the new room. 


Choosing The Cabinets 


ourselves, so no damage would occur. In 

addition to the cabinets we got the huge 

stone sink, stone counter tops and asbestos 
sheets from the fume hood. We have made side- 
walks from the stone tops and use the asbestos 
under our heating stoves. 


R: AND I were allowed to disassemble the lab 


THE OAK CABINETS WERE opaque stained, heavily 
varnished and had numbers painted on each door 
and drawer. Some had water marks and acid 
burns. From the whole group we chose cabinets 
according to size possibilities and eventual 
use in certain cooking centers. 


LUCKILY, MOST OF THE well-preserved pieces 
were made of door or drawer units 2 ft. wide; 
that dimension fit well with our design. The 
two large glass door units would be reduced 
by 1/3 and a smaller glass door unit was per- 
fect the way it was. One small solid door wall 
cupboard fit nicely between a door frame and 
the refrigerator. One thing I like about the 
plan is that the walls are not entirely cover- 
ed with cabinets, as they often are in modern 
kitchens. 


BEFORE THE CABINETRY was altered we stripped 
the exteriors with "Wonder Water Wash Off" 
stripper and 0000 steel wool. All were sanded 
with 0000 steel wool and finished with two 
layers of Water-Lox. They were rubbed with 


steel wool between coats. We finished them in 
their final places. The interiors were in 
good shape, so we left the original varnish 
inside. 


THE CABINETRY is very well constructed. The 
machine-dovetailed drawers have fronts over 

an inch thick, The drawer interiors are all 
hardwood, as are all the shelves. We've since 
questioned the efficacy of Water-Lox. It 

seems not to protect the oak from waterspotting. 
Perhaps many more layers are needed. 


Gutting The Old Kitchen 


REVIOUS TO THE GREAT cabinet discovery we 
had taken down the lowered kitchen ceiling 
and discovered some of the original plaster 
ceiling still left above. It was a dark 
olive green! Then we took down that and all 
the wall plaster except that behind the old 
cabinets. (Most of the plaster in our house 
is crumbling off the walls; it was not 
mixed properly.) At that time we installed a 
5 ft. tall bay window in the outside wall. We 
have a pretty view, lots of light and a good 
shelf for plants and cats with this window. 


AFTER THE NEW CABINETS were all stripped, we 
finished gutting the old kitchen. In the fam- 
ily room we set up an alternate dry kitchen 
using the discarded base cabinet and planned to 
do the dishes in the downstairs bathtub. 


AS WE TOOK DOWN the remaining plaster we dis- 
covered a structural problem in the corner of 
the bay window wall--no sill beam! It had 
rotted years before and someone piled boards in 
its place and nailed the studs to them. The 
wall was slanted; it had moved about 3 in. out 
from its original position at floor level, but 
was still in place near the ceiling. By this 
time it was cold November, so ripping down the 
outside wall and doing major repair was out of 
the question. (That is on the agenda for this 
summer.) 


Oak fan with lights is from Royal Windyne. 


Tin ceiling from A.A.Abbingdon. Both 
sources are listed in the 1980 OHJ Catalog. 
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The newly constructed cat feeding shelves 
are dog proof--and the dogs are obviously 
not pleased. 


WE OPTED TO TIE the broken end of the sill beam 
into the center main girder with a strong cable 
to keep the wall in its present position. Then 
Rak built a new vertically plumb wall of studs 
inside next to the slanting old wall. (The 

bay window is in the old wall, so it slants a 
bit, too.) He also built a new stud wall on 
another end of the room where two doorways had 
been weakly walled up. He was afraid the old 
pieced studs would not hold the weight of wall 
cabinets. 


Putting Up Tin Ceiling 


EXT, WE WIRED, INSULATED and ran two hidden 
heat ducts to the second floor. Then I 
made sketches of all the stud spaces and 
noted their dimensions. These are handy 
later if one wants to locate studs or wiring 
in the wall. To allow for maximum electrical 
loads in the main kitchen centers, our wiring 
plan had split circuits in the wall recept- 
acles. Four top receptacles run on one 20 amp 
circuit breaker and the four bottom ones run 
on another. After we installed, taped and 
finished the gypsum wall board, three friends 
helped us put on an elegant metal ceiling and 
cornice. (Source: A.A. Abbingdon Co. Listed in 
the OHJ 1980 Catalog.) 


THE 2 FT. X 8 FT. SECTIONS come with the stamp- 
ed pattern in 6 in., 12 in. or 24 in. squares. 

The 12 in. patterns were the correct scale for 

our 10 ft., 8 in. x 13 ft. kitchen. Random 


patterned filler strips for the perimeter of 
the design are available. They give a more 
finished look when one is using a cornice and 
are often necessary to avoid cutting into a 
pattern if the room is not a dimension divis- 
ible by 6, 12, or 24. The company no longer 
sells cornice corner pieces so figuring how to 
cut the curved, mitred end joint was a good 
mental exercise! See the March 1979 issue for 
installation particulars, 


AS OHJ READERS KNOW, it is often difficult to 
find reasonably priced craftspeople who appreci- 
ate the preservation and creation of old house 
ambience. 


ace 


This photo shows the original door frame 
and the new baseboard as well as a close- 
up of the vinyl flooring pattern. 


THROUGH OUR LOCAL historical society we were 
fortunate to find such a craftsman, Fred 


Muhlsteff. It was his job to cut apart the 
large-scaled laboratory furniture and fit it 
in according to our kitchen plan. He levelled 
each piece individually, constructed new panel- 
led ends for some cut pieces, hung the wall 
cabinets, and built two base cabinets where 
the lab ones wouldn't fit. One was a narrow, 
open-shelf unit in which we feed our three 
cats (keeps dogs out). The other was a corner 
piecut lazy susan with a piano-hinged folding 
door. 


HE ALSO PUT IN the lauan floor underlayment, 
framed the large (slanted) bay window, created 
woodwork for a new doorway to match the origi- 
nal remaining doorframe and made appropriate 
baseboards. For the dishwasher trim kit he 
made a panel that looked like the cabinets. 

An oak toe kickboard conceals the cabinet 
levelling shims. 


The Kitchen Plan 


the points of the work triangle (sink, 

range, refrigerator) about equidistant 
from each other. Counter height is 35-37 in., 
depending on where along the floor one stands. 
Fluorescent lighting over the counters is con- 
cealed behind oak frames screwed to the bottom 
of the wall units. 


T° BASIC KITCHEN PLAN is a broken U with 


FOR COUNTERTOPS we chose Corian, a marble-like 
product manufactured by duPont. It is a syn- 
thetic polymer that is homogeneous throughout. 
If it gets a gouge or burn, you sand it out 
and polish it with an abrasive cleanser and 
it's good as new. It looks much better than the 
cultured marble and is more practical. It 
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This view of the finished kitchen shows two 
of the hanging cabinets. 


comes in white and 3 colors. We chose "autumn 
gold," actually a light yellow color that is 
very mellow with the oak. 


Installing The Corian 


own house, but luckily we found another 

reasonably priced carpenter to install the 
Corian. It was mounted on 3/4-in. plywood 
with the one good side facing the bottom of 
the Corian. 


B: THIS TIME Fred was busy working on his 


THE CORIAN WAS CUT with a masonry blade (it's 

a smelly process) and stuck down with PL-200 ad- 
hesive. It comes with a 5-in. backsplash. 
Later, I filled the joints with latex caulk. 
The trick here is to squeeze in the caulk and 
then run your wet finger along the bead to 
smooth it into the crack and to remove the ex- 
cess. Have a damp rag and a can of water 

handy. 


WE SHOPPED AROUND for the best price for the 
Corian. A chain hardware store gave us a 
much better price than the local bath-plumbing 
place or the fancy kitchen company. This 
product is more expensive than formica, but 

we felt it looked much better in an old house. 
Because of its cost, we were glad to have 
Steve Curtiss, a professional, install it 

and take no chances! 


STEVE ALSO HELPED RAK INSTALL the oversized 
double bowl sink, then Rak did the plumbing. 
We bought a good gauge, brushed (low luster) 
stainless steel sink which is easy to care for 
and quite practical for all our canning and 
freezing. 


Lighting 


RAK THEN INSTALLED an attractive and function- 
al fanlight in the center of the room. It is 
wired to wall switches and one can run the 

fan without the lights or vice versa. A 

plain, square incandescent light fixture is 
mounted directly over the sink. It fit 
perfectly into one square of the metal ceiling. 


A friend of the author washes veggies at 
the sink in front of the new bay window. 


S A CONCESSION TO our five animals and 

my time, we decided to lay a one-piece 

vinyl floor. The original pine floor was 

quite mutilated and I was going "bonkers" 
continually picking the pellets of dry cat and 
dog food from the cracks between the floor- 
boards. I chose a pattern I thought was 
Victorian in feeling. 


OBVIOUSLY, OUR KITCHEN is nothing like the 
charming original! But we feel we've created 
a completely functional, attractive kitchen 
with an ambience true to the character of our 
house. Thorough planning, good salvage mate- 
rials, the availability of authentic repro- 
ductions and sympathetic craftsmen certainly 
helped us in this endeavor. Several new 
friends, while complimenting our creation, 
have asked, "were the cabinets already here?" 
I guess we've achieved our "Victorian air!" g5 


DONNA AND ROGER (RAK) KLINE have been re- 
storing a part Italianate-part Greek 


Revival house in Ithaca, New York. Back 


in 1976, at the beginning of their restora- 
tion, Donna wrote an article about instal- 
ling new joists and beams for our June 

1976 issue. 
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A Victorian Ice Cream Parlor From A Catalog 


MEDLEY'S ICE CREAM PARLOR in Silverton, 
colorado was built in 1979. Yes, although 

it looks thoroughly Victorian, it was just 
completed a few months ago. Klinke & Lew, 
contractors who specialize in Victorian con- 
struction and restoration, have built and 
furnished this two-storey commercial structure 
from a 19th century pattern book and The Old- 
House Journal Catalog. 


THE BUILDING DESIGN is a combination of three 
storefront designs from "Victorian Architecture" 
published by The American Life Foundation. All 
the exterior woodwork was fabricated by Klinke 
& Lew from plans copied from the book. They 
made all the brackets, window frames, doors 

and other trim on the job site. 


NEW VICTORIAN STRUCTURES can be built at not 
too unreasonable cost--Smedley's cost about 
$40 a sq. ft., including three apartments and 
all equipment for the ice cream parlor, ex- 
clusive of land. Total construction time was 
about 18 months with a full-time crew that 
averaged four persons. 


THE BUILDING NEXT DOOR to Smedley's (at right 
in photo below) is now a restaurant, "The 
Pickle Barrel," and was built in 1878. The 
entire town of Silverton is a registered Na- 
tional Historic District. It's location in 
the San Juan Mountains at an altitude of 9,300 
ft. causes some severe weather conditions 

(300 in. of snow yearly) making it difficult 
for building. 


BECAUSE OF THE LOCAL FIRE CODE, they built a 


concrete block building and have applied the 
wooden Victorian veneer to the exterior. 


(at left) 


Smedley's 
color with trim in a warm reddish brown. 


is painted in a buff 


Next door is a restaurant, "The Pickle 
Barrel"--a late 19th c. building. 
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THE EXTENSIVE LIST of suppliers for various 
items came from The Old-House Journal or The 
Old-House Journal Catalog. They include: 
Silverton Victorian Mill Works, The Classic 
Illumination, Cumberland Woodcraft, Barney 
Brainum-Shanker Steel Co., Cherry Creek Enter- 
prises and San Francisco Victoriana. 


VISITORS to the ice cream parlor compliment 
them on a nice restoration job and ask what 
the building was originally, not realizing 
that it is all brand new. g* 


This interior view shows wooden fretwork 
from Cumberland Woodcraft and lighting 
fixtures from Classic Illumination. 


The Victorian effect of this store is 
achieved by attention to every detail in- 
cluding: Art glass in transom windows, two 
kinds of brackets and multi-color paint job. 
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“Victorian 
c/Vlillwork 


IFTEEN NEW DESIGNS have been 

added to the growing line of 
Victorian millwork manufactured 
by Cumberland Woodcraft. Most 
of the new products were creat- 
ed for exterior use, and in- 
clude corbels, brackets, span- 
drels, balustrades and rail. 


THE SAWN WOOD BALUSTERS (shown 
at upper left in photo) plus 

the handrail, for example, 

could be used for porches that 
had been stripped of their orig- 
inal woodwork. All of the com- 
pany's millwork is made from 
solid, kiln-dried oak, with 
other hardwoods available on a 
special order basis. 


IN ADDITION to the exterior or- 
namentation, the company also 
makes an extensive line of in- 
terior woodwork, including: 
Interior grilles, fretwork, 
wainscotting, panels, spandrels 
and other products. Their wood- 
work has been used in both resi- 
dential and commercial applica- 
tions. 


THE COMPANY sells directly to 
homeowners, as well as through 
architects, interior designers, 
and contractors. 


A 16-PAGE FULL COLOR catalog 

and price list may be obtained 
by sending $3.00 to: Cumberland 
Woodcraft Co., Dept. OHJ, Wal- 
nut Bottom Rd., R.D. 5, Box 452, 
Carlisle, PA 17013. Phone (717) 
243-0063. 


Helpful | 
Publications 


Repairing Stained Glass 


ERE IS THE MANUAL that any 

homeowner faced with the prob- 
lem of what to do about deteri- 
orating stained glass has been 
looking for. 


THE AUTHOR, H. Weber Wilson, is 
an authority on Victorian arch- 
itectural stained glass. He 
wisely starts by emphasizing 
that the residential glass 

found in most American homes is 
no more complex nor fragile 
than the wood or plaster orna- 
ments that most homeowners feel 
capable of repairing themselves. 


I know from my own experience 
that you have to stop thinking 
of your stained glass in terms 
of the work of Tiffany and La- 
Farge before you can begin to 
think of how to fix it. 


THE PROBLEM, until now, has 
been that there were no books 
that dealt with the very speci- 
fic problems of repairing resi- 
dential stained glass. Wilson 
has admirably filled that void. 
He describes, in words, pic- 
tures and diagrams the anatomy 
of a stained glass window; dis- 
cusses what constitutes minor 
and major repairs; tells how to 
remove stained glass from its 
setting; and then, in the long- 
est chapter, deals with the 
actual workshop procedures. 


There are also chapters on 
glass working techniques, safe- 
ty, sources for advice, and how 
to deal with professionals. 


WILSON SUGGESTS a trip to the 
library for expanded explana- 
tions about such topics as tools 
and supplies, cutting glass and 
lead, soldering, etc. To this 
advice, I would add the specific 
recommendation of the book 
Working With Stained Glass, by 
Jean Jacques Duval. It's a 
detailed basic guide with help- 
ful drawings and photographs. 


is a 46-pg. softbound volume. 
It's available for $5 (includ- 
ing postage and handling) from 
Architectural Ecology, Dept. 
OHJ, 447 E. Catherine St., 
Chambersburg, PA 17201. 
--Barbara Schiller 
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By Brian D. Conway 


EADERS OF THE OLD-HOUSE JOURNAL will be 
E didisheartened to learn that not every- 
3 body's consciousness has been raised: 

- There is an alarming increase in the use 
of synthetic siding materials in older resi- 
dential neighborhoods. All too often, fine 
old homes are entirely encased in aluminum or 
vinyl siding that invariably pretends to be 
something it is not. There are plastic 
"bricks," asbestos "shingles," and aluminum 
"clapboards"--imitations that never seem con- 
vincing apart from a salesman's pitch. Those 
sidings are NOT maintenance-free, and synthe- 
tic siding will almost certainly destroy the 
architectural integrity of an old building. 
It may even contribute to the structure's 
physical deterioration. 


SYNTHETIC SIDINGS will change a building's 
character by hiding important design details 
and ornaments. In fact, the installation of 
such siding often requires that those de- 
tails be entirely removed.  Monotone 
siding will, for example, cover the 
varied textures and colors of clap- 
boards, shingles, and decorations 
that are essential features of a 
Queen Anne style house, destroying ¿ 
the house's visual character. Simi- 3 
larly, an Italianate house loses a T 
characteristic feature when its 
brackets are replaced with a vinyl 
fascia and soffit. 
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GAS FIXTURE REPAIR 


EVEN THE PROPORTIONS of an early-twentieth- 
century frame house can be ruined by the appli- 
cation of wide synthetic siding which obscures 
the original narrow clapboards. The design 

and function of window casings, drip caps, 
mouldings, and door trim are often obstructed, 
and the three- dimensional appearance is de- 
stroyed, resulting in a flat appearance. 


v THETIC SIDINGS will not render a build- 
eq) ing maintenance-free. Although synthetic 
Misiding HIDES physical deterioration, it 
fia does not prevent, and may even accelerate, 
such trouble. Even if the original building 
fabric is not damaged during installation (dam- 
age is quite likely), there are other prob- 


lems. Rot and insect attack may proceed un- 
noticed. Many sidings act as exterior vapor 
barriers, trapping excess water vapor which 


condenses and damages the wood; if installation 
is incorrect or if the siding is subsequently 
damaged, actual runoff water may enter behind 
5, the siding and be trapped. Such problems 
are undetectable because the siding makes 
= a visual inspection impossible. And 
me finally, artificial sidings offer no 
we structural support, so that if con- 
tinued deterioration leads to fail- 
ure, the siding will buckle and 
separate from the building. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Lead Poisoning While 
Stripping Paint 


A COUPLE OF CASES of lead poisoning among OHJ 
readers who were stripping paint have been 
reported, Obviously, it's time to review all 
of the potential hazards in paint removal. 


FIRST OF ALL, you have to assume that any house 
built before 1950 contains some lead-based 
paint. Thus, any time you are stripping paint 
in an old house there is a potential for lead 
poisoning--NO MATTER WHICH PAINT REMOVAL METHOD 
YOU ARE USING! 


YOU CAN ABSORB lead in two primary ways: (1) 
By swallowing dust containing lead; (2) By 
breathing in dust that contains lead. 


THE MOST DANGEROUS WAY to remove old paint is 
with a propane torch. The high temperature of 
the flame creates lead vapor, which you can 
breathe without realizing it. The next most 
hazardous method is sanding, because this 
creates lead-containing dust. 


Symptoms 


YMPTOMS OF LEAD POISONING include: Dizziness, 
headache, abdominal complaints, weight loss, 
weakness of extremeties, or numbness and ting- 

ling. There may also be a thin bluish line 
seen at the gum margin of the teeth. (Because 
of the abdominal symptoms, there have been 
cases where people suffering from lead poison- 
ing were mistakenly operated on for appendi- 
citis!) It is also possible to have elevated 
levels of lead in the blood without any symp- 
toms. If in doubt, consult your doctor. 


CATS AND DOGS often show signs of lead poison- 
ing before humans do. These early warning 
Signals include vomiting and drowsiness. 


THE PRIMARY TREATMENT for lead poisoning is 
simply to remove the patient from exposure to 
lead; i.e., to stop paint stripping. Severe 
cases may require hospitalization for intra- 
venous administering of chelating agents. 


CHILDREN AND PREGNANT WOMEN are particularly 
vulnerable to lead poisoning...and to be on 
the safe side, they should never take part in 
paint stripping. 


The Heat Gun 


Ts ELECTRIC HEAT BLOWER manufactured by 
Master Appliance (the HG-501) does not vapor- 
ize lead the way a propane torch will. Nor 
does it create the dust that sanding or a 
rotary stripper will. Nonetheless, use of a 
respirator is strongly advised (see below). 
Also, the paint scrapings contain lead--and 
thus must be considered a hazard. You can't 
feel safe until the lead-containing residue 
has been completely removed from your house. 
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| pem STRIPPING lead-based paint, whether with 
the heat gun or other method, you should ob- 


serve the following precautions: (1) Use ade- 
quate exhaust ventilation; (2) Change clothes 
after stripping and wash them; (3) Wash care- 
fully and frequently; (4) Use a respirator 
(No. 549-538 Comfo II, Mine Safety Appliance 
Co. with appropriate filter (Type S) changed 
at specified intervals); (5) Be very careful 
handling and disposing of paint scrapings and 
dust; (6) Be careful that lead dust doesn't 
seep into other areas of the house. Seal off 
room being stripped and wet-wash the room 
when through to remove all traces of dust. 


SOME ABSORPTION of lead will occur even when 
these measures are followed. If you are doing 
a lot of paint stripping, you should have peri- 
odic medical surveillance, including monitoring 
of blood lead levels or a comparable test. 


FOR MORE DETAILS, see New England Journal of 
Medicine, 298, 1143-45, 1978. E 


Comparative Safety Ratings 
Of Paint Removal Methods 


(Perfect Safety = 200) 


Overall Safety 
Score 


Solvent 
(a) Interior 
(b) Exterior 
Propane Torch 
Infra-Red Heater 
Electric Heat Blower 
(Heat Gun) 
Dip Tank 


Source: "The Demonstration of Experimental 

Lead Paint Hazard Abatement Methods in Atlanta, 
Georgia." National Bureau of Standards NBSIR- 
75-974. 
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Home-Made Gingerbread 


Riverside, Illinois 


By John Slobodnik, 

NSTALLING MY OWN Victorian-style fence was 
[ee final touch in transforming the exterior 

of a broken-down, nondescript farmhouse into 
the Victorian cottage I'd always dreamed of 
owning. I had started at the bottom with the 
work on "Hearts Haven," as I named the house, 
replacing most major essentials such as the 
foundation, roof, plumbing, electrical work, 
and the heating plant. 


FENCES IN VICTORIAN TIMES were significant in 
the exterior decoration of homes, and, like 
gingerbread trim, their immense variety of 
fanciful and practical forms often reflected 
the character of individual homeowners. Hence, 
there were conservative fences, pretentious 
fences, fences that were substantial and im- 
posing, and fences that were light and uncon- 
fining. Victorian fences were built from many 
materials, ranging from sawn and lathe-turned 
wood to brick, stone, and ornamental cast iron. 
Wood fence construction sometimes rivalled the 
craftsmanship of interior trim, with skillful 
modelling similar to that found on the furni- 


ture and fixtures inside. 
T picket fence which has been popular 
since Colonial times and is still a famil- 
iar, easily-installed choice of today's home- 
owners. It consists basically of a series of 
4x4 posts which support 2x4 rails that form 
sections onto which the 1x4 pickets are nailed. 
While ordinary ready-built picket fences can 
be purchased at most lumber yards, it is al- 
most impossible to find fences for sale today 
with milled pickets that are any shape but 
pointed. For this reason I found it necessary 
to build it myself. Please note that a tre- 
mendous variety of fence designs to match any 


HE STRUCTURE of my fence is based on the 
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architectural style can be made using the same 
standard structure. 


MY FARMHOUSE RESTS on fourteen acres which in- 
clude a barn, corn crib, and several out- 
buildings, so it was not my intention to sep- 
arate the home from the rest of the farm by 
fencing it in on all sides as one might do in 
the city. Instead, my object was to build a 
picturesque fence that would accent the home 
without interrupting the flow of space. I de- 
cided to let the fence wind its way from the 
left side of the house, around the curve of 
the driveway, to a point which presented a 
pleasant view from the verandah. Under the 
circumstances, the installation of gates did 
not seem necessary. 


The dilapidated condition of this plain 
farmhouse made it the ideal candidate for 
such a creative renovation. 
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E. ight Foot Fence Section 


MUCH OF THE TRIM I had fabricated was after 
the Eastlake style, a mode of decoration high- 
ly popular on late Victorian buildings; I 
wanted to pattern the fence to complement the 
trim. After many rough sketches and trips to 
the architecture shelf in the library, I set- 
tled on a trefoil (or three-lobed) design, a 
Gothic motif that appears on the house and was 
frequently used in Eastlake decoration. 


The Materials 


SING CEDAR OR REDWOOD lumber throughout 

ü would have made the fence the most weather- 
proof. However, since I was on a budget, 

I used less expensive common pine for the fence 
sections, insisting only that the posts, which 
were to be sunk into the ground, be made of 
rot-resistant cedar. By alternating inexpen- 
sive 1x2 furring strips with the pickets (this 
arrangement looked best anyway), I used less 
lumber and so reduced the cost. The 1x4's 
were to be ornamentally cut, so they had to be 
clear--free of knots and rough edges. (1x4 
furrings are available in grades cheaper than 
clear. By personally selecting the wood, it 
is possible to get satisfactory material.) 


CONFORMING TO A STANDARD 2x4 length, I settled 
upon 8-ft. sections and 3-ft. pickets. The 
pickets, when installed, would hang an addi- 
tional 3-1/2 inches above the ground. The 
slimmer 1x2 furrings would be shorter for 
reasons of appearance, measuring 32 inches. 

On paper I calculated that one 8-ft. section 
would, therefore, consist of ten pickets al- 
ternating with ten 1x2 furrings. I reduced 


my cost by looking for lumber market sales 
which saved me an additional 25$ of the bill. 


I PURCHASED most of the lumber in standard 
12-ft. lengths, saving money by cutting the 
pickets to 3-ft. lengths myself. On a piece 
of light cardboard the width of the pickets, 

I made a full-size outline of the trefoil 
design and cut it out. Placing this pattern 
at the top of each 1x4 picket, I traced around 
it and then cut it out with a saber saw. After 
also cutting the 1x2 furrings to length, I 
rounded the tops of each with a file. All 
that was left was the assembly. 


SINCE THE FENCE was to be free-standing, I was 
faced with the problem of how to end the last 
section of the fence without its being too 
abrupt. I designed the pickets in the final 
section to get consecutively smaller as they 
reached the end, giving the fence the effect 
of gradually diminishing into the landscape. 


Assembly & Installation 


SSEMBLING THE SECTIONS was not difficult, 
TA: I used the grid pattern of my tiled 
basement floor as a guide.  (Alternately 
you could lay out a chalked grid, using a 
big carpenter's square.) Setting each pair 
of 2x4's 25 inches apart on the floor, and 
using rust-proof aluminum nails, I tacked the 
first and last pickets into place in order to 
keep the squared units from shifting as work 
progressed, Then I nailed all of the large 
trefoil pickets into place, leaving spaces 
for the slimmer 1x2's. Figuring that the 
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pickets in each section 
would be equally spaced 
at 6-1/4-inch intervals, 
I cut a strip of corru- 
gated cardboard 6-1/4 
inches wide for use as 

a spacer. Placing this 
cardboard against the 
side of each nailed 
picket, I could easily 
set the next picket in- 
to place, always paral- 
lel and correct. Once 
the larger pickets were 
in place, it was easy 

to nail each of the 1x2 
furrings into the spac- 
es left. At the end 
of the summer, I had a 
dozen sections ready to be installed. 


SINCE THE PURELY ORNAMENTAL fence was designed 
without gates or corners, its installation did 
not require much measuring. I had merely to 
start at the side of the house, erecting each 
section along the edge of the lawn, taking 
care to follow the curve of the driveway to 

an approximate point in front. Boring a clean 
6-in. hole with a hand-turned auger-type post 
hole digger, I then inserted a 5-ft. cedar 

4x4 post to a depth of 2-1/2 feet. 


I CUT A NOTCH into both ends of the lower 

2x4 rail in each section, and a corresponding 
notch at the base of each 4x4 post so that the 
bottoms of the sections would fit flush into 
the posts. The upper rail of each section 
was then nailed flat onto the top of each 
post. (See the diagram.) In order that the 


fence would follow the gentle curve of the 
driveway, it was also necessary to miter the 
ends of the upper and lower rails a bit. One 
problem I didn't foresee was that there is a 
slight slope to the front yard which had to be 
compensated for by some trimming of the ends 
of pickets in one section. Aside from this 
minor problem, the fence went up easily in 

one day. 


DURING THE WEEKS I had 
been assembling the sec- 
tions, I'd also made 
four large ornamental 
posts to be installed 
at the front and side 
entrance walkways. I 
constructed a pair of 
box-like front entrance 
posts of wide 1x10's 
for design emphasis, 
and reinforced the 
posts inside with a 
frame of redwood 2x4's 
From scrap lumber I 
fashioned tops for both 
posts and purchased or- 
namental turned finials 
from the large selec- 
tion at a local lumber yard. On the remaining 
two end posts at the side of the house, I found 
that the easiest and most substantial arrange- 
ment after all was to install solid 6x6's which 
are suitably massive and require a minimum of 
fashioning. These, like the front posts, were 
cut into 6-ft. lengths and anchored 2-1/2 feet 
into the ground so that they would stand a foot 
taller than the 4x4's 


tience as I applied a base coat of exterior 

primer and finished with two coats of oil 
paint, just as I had painted the house. Al- 
though the finished paint job looks very at- 
tractive, I think in retrospect that a couple 
of coats of white stain would have been more 
sensible. Besides not requiring priming, the 
stain would have weathered gradually without 
blistering or peeling. It would be a good 
idea to paint the sections before installing 
them, if possible, since painting the under- 
sides of rails and pickets is painstaking once 
the fence is up. 


pi THE FENCE required time and pa- 


THE UNIQUE "HEARTS HAVEN" SIGN which serves as 
an end post at the side entrance was ordered 
and specially inscribed at a local lumber yard 
for about fifty dollars. £* 
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Final Fence Section 
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By Jane Freeman, Brimfield, Mass. 


NE OF OUR RESTORATION OBSTACLES was choos- 
ing how best to reproduce the colonial 
floors of our 1750's house, Finding a 

solution was no easy task. But we've refin- 
ished the floors of our nine-room house, in- 
cluding one complete replacement, and we're 
pleased with the results. 


FIRST, WE VISITED some other old houses in 
which the floors had been reproduced. In one 
house, the floors were not finished or stained 
at all, since the owner had chosen to let the 
boards age naturally. It was a beautiful and 
appropriate treatment for an Early American 
floor, but not suitable for our kitchen with 
its food and water spills. 


THE OWNER OF ANOTHER ANTIQUE house had put a 
high gloss varnish on his floors. This tech- 
nique gave the floor a new, never-used appear- 
ance. Finally we found what we'd been looking 
for. In this example the boards were new, but 
they could have easily been mistaken for the 
original floor. The floorboards were lovely, 
ranging from ten to eighteen inches in width, 
and had a dull, antique finish. 


A FINISHING TOUCH made this floor 
uniquely appealing: The nails used 
to hold the wide boards in place 
were produced by the Tremont Nail 
Co, of Wareham, Mass. (Listed in 
the OHJ Catalog.) They were two 
and one-half inches long, with a 
large head and a blunt end. They 
are what is called a clinched nail; 
the shank reaches its widest point 


in the middle, and then tapers towards each end. 


Saw Mill Savings 


to use a similar procedure in our kitchen. 

The original wide boards had been torn out 
by previous owners some time before, and re- 
placed with modern narrow-board flooring. 


MI SEEING THIS HANDSOME FLOOR, we decided 


WE FOUND A SAW MILL locally that supplied us 
with the necessary wide floor boards. Ten to 
fifteen-inch boards can't be purchased at a 


The Reproduction Of ZS 
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The only draw- 


regular lumber yard anymore. 
back to buying saw mill lumber is that it is 
not always as dry as that from a lumber yard. 
Therefore you must plan ahead, buying the lum- 


ber well in advance. The boards must be stack- 
ed with spacers in between to promote drying, 
and left for about a year before use. This 
might sound inconvenient, but the monetary 
savings outweigh the time involved. 


thick, were machine planed to 3/4-in. be- 

fore installation. We ran the boards over 
the jointer to provide a tight fit between 
boards. A hand-plane could also have been 
used. We tore up the worn narrow boards in 
order to replace some of the underlying joists. 
We levelled a surface for the reproduction 
floor by nailing down a 1/2-in. plywood sub- 
floor. Since the old-fashioned nails had 
such blunt ends, all the nail holes were pre- 
drilled to ensure that the boards wouldn't 
crack. Also to prevent any splitting, the 
nails were driven in one and one-half inches 
from the sides and ends of the boards, The 
boards were nailed over the floor joists, 
which run perpendicular to the finish flooring. 
In our case the joists were every 24 inches 
on center. We encountered no difficulties 
during our floor-laying project. Talking to 


Ts ROUGH-SAWN BOARDS, which were one inch 


people who had done it before helped us 
avoid pitfalls. 


A 


The all new, sanded and finished kitchen 
floor. 
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The Freemans saved as much of the origin- 
al flooring as possible, but in some 
rooms patching was needed, using same pro- 
cedure. Floor shown before finishing. 


NCE THE UNFINISHED FLOOR was laid, we had 
to keep from walking on it, since gritty 
footprints are hard to remove from an unfin- 
ished surface. We covered them with red rosin 
paper for protection. This building paper is 
cheap and durable, and it can be purchased at 
any lumber yard, 


Sticker Stacking 


oret for air-drying wood: (1) Positive 
air movement throughout stack is necessary 
for uniform drying. (2) Stacks must be pre- 
pared in such a manner as to reduce bowing, 
cupping, end-splitting, and surface checking. 


BEFORE THE INITIAL COAT OF STAIN was applied, 
the floor was hand-sanded with increasingly 
fine grits of sandpaper. Next we swept the 
floor, and rubbed it down with a tack rag (a 
clean soft cloth dampened with varnish, mineral 
Spirits, or turpentine) to remove dust and wood 
fibers. After staining with Minwax Special 
Walnut Early American Stain, we were ready for 
the final protective finish. 


€ CLEAR away rocks and weeds. Check drainage. 
Don't pile near buildings, walls, or many trees. 
€ STACK wood by size and type: Hardwood separate 
from softwood, 2x4s separate from planks. 

@ PILE should be 6-ft. wide maximum, by length 
of timbers. Support both ends of short boards. 
Stickers should be directly vertical over base 
bearers. Maximum between stickers is 2 ft.6 in., 
less for thinner stock. 

€ ALL timber should be stacked in the same di- 
rection--DO NOT cross-pile. 

€ CONVENIENT thickness for stickers is 3/4 in. 
Widths can vary but to prevent moisture-staining 
they should be similar and not too wide. 

e BUILD a make-shift roof--or stack in a lean-to, 
woodshed, or even a garage--but don't drape 
plastic or tarp over sides or right on top of wood. 
€ MINIMIZE end-splitting from too-fast drying by 
brushing or dipping ends in melted paraffin, or 
coating with oil-based paint or white glue. (Par- 
affin is flammable; always heat over hot water.) 
@ HARDWOOD should air-dry one year per inch of 
thickness--time is less for softwoods. 


WE USED A CLEAR URETHANE, applied in thin mul- 
tiple coats. Urethane won't water-stain, and 
this kind of application is the most durable. 
The brand of urethane was Zip Guard, which is 
easy to work with and gave us good results. 

We applied four coats of gloss finish urethane 
to lend protection, then we put on two coats 
of satin finish (matte) urethane to give a 
rubbed appearance. It is important to let each 
coat dry the recommended number of hours (in 
our case, 24) before the next coat; otherwise 
urethane may not bond properly. 


WE REFRAINED FROM USING STEEL WOOL; if you've 
ever used it in the past, you've noticed the 
tiny steel splinters which inevitably remain. 
These are often invisible--until they're cover- 
ed by urethane, after which it's too late. So 
we used very fine sandpaper when preparing the 
floor between coats. Before EACH coat, the 


dry floor was hand-sanded and rubbed with the Split 

tack rag. It did feel like a lot of work, y 

but once it was all done it seemed to be well £ lA 
worth the time and effort. Le XE | 


™\ End Grain 


HE NEW FLOORS have such a time-worn look 
that they are in complete harmony with our 
colonial house. Now that we've moved in, 
the floors are being put to the real test. So 
far the finish is performing well and the floors 
are easy to care for. Not only do they have 
the charm of a true colonial floor; they also 
offer the easy maintenance of modern floors. £* 


[RAW different woods require somewhat dif- 
ferent conditions. For more information, see 
THE WOOD HANDBOOK, U.S.Dept. of Agriculture, 

Forest Products Labs. It's in many public li- 
braries, or order from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 
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(SIDING, continued from p.37) 


THE SIDING ITSELF will lose its initial appear- 
ance. Aluminum siding is prone to dents and 
scratches, and its color coating can peel and 
fade. Solid vinyl siding is vulnerable to 
punctures and tears; it is sunlight-sensitive, 
becoming brittle and faded if not properly 
treated with an ultra-violet inhibitor. Most 
vinyl siding becomes brittle and susceptible 

to shattering in cold weather. Should it ever 
be necessary to replace a section of siding 
(the typical repair after temperature or im- 
pact damage), it will probably be impossible 
to match color and style since the industry 
frequently changes its product lines. Success- 
ful painting of such siding is also difficult. 


Any Advantages? 


SF THERE IS A FIRE, sidings offer little 
or no protection. Aluminum siding can 
(94 Waljmake it difficult to reach the fire's 
EE source, though it will not burn or in- 
crease heat. Vinyl siding melts, curls, and 
sags--even when the fire is only in a nearby 
structure. Vinyl siding is sometimes adver- 
tised as "self-extinguishing," which simply 
means that it will not burn alone. It will, 
however, burn in the presence of fire. 


ACCORDING TO the Federal Trade Commission, 
thetic sidings have little or no insulation 
value. It was the FTC's contention that even 
when insulated aluminum siding is correctly 
installed, there is little or no energy savings. 
As a result of these charges, the insulation 
value claim has disappeared from advertising. 


syn- 


FINALLY, synthetic sidings are no less expen- 
sive than other alternatives. Most siding 
comes with a twenty-year guarantee, some ex- 
pensive types even carry up to 40 years, but 
these guarantees are pro-rated. (That is, 
the manufacturer's liability is limited to a 
decreasing percentage of labor and materials 
costs as the warranty period progresses, In 
many cases, this works out to practically 
exempt the maker from any costs in a very 
short time: Labor is often totally excluded 
after three years; cost of materials liability 
is small, and replacement limited to whatever 
product is closest to the damaged one, with 
no guarantee to match color, size, or style. 
And the warranty is voided in the event of 
improper installation.) 


AND ALTHOUGH THE LOSS of aesthetic value is 
not quantifiable, it must also be included in 
economic considerations because the property 
will retain greater value when original mater- 
ials are properly maintained.  [Ed. note: In 
the case of a modest house in need of exterior 
repairs and less than fifty years old, siding 
may possibly enhance the short-term resale 
value. However, authenticity of materials 

and preservation of style increasingly commands 
a premium--and not just in certified historic 
districts. Also, real estate appraisers and 
potentiàl buyers may be concerned that the 
siding is hiding problems.] 


Installation of substitute siding over 
curved surfaces is awkward at best. 


With the replacement siding off, the origin- 
al proportion of the beaded wood clapboards 
is apparent. A trim board at sill level 
was discarded during siding installation. 
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One House's Story 


HIS HOUSE IN PEORIA came to 
the attention of the Illinois 
K Dept. of Conservation in 1979. 
Its siding, which had been in 
place twenty or twenty-five years, 
was faded, dented, and peeling. The 
aluminum siding on the 1899 frame 
house had been painted white to 
cover its original coating, which 
had faded and peeled.  Eight-inch- 
wide aluminum siding had been ap- 
plied over four-inch clapboards, 
altering the scale and proportions 
of the building, and decorative de- 
tails had been removed during in- 
stallation. 


FACED WITH periodically painting 
the siding and maintaining a build- 


ing out of character with the rest zi annb zaill 
f the neighborhood, the owner re- : Tyr MÀ s 
o , The aluminum siding had covered detailing, and the 


moved the siding himself, disclos- house has a flat monotonous look. Notice the incon- 


ing the badly deteriorated clap- > f : 
boards beneath. The aluminum shell gruity of the modern wrought iron on porches. 


was not airtight, yet there wasn't 
enough air circulation to allow 
moisture to evaporate. Dirt had ac- 
cumulated behind the siding, and 

the condensed moisture that had 

been trapped between the clapboards 
and siding ran down the side of the 
house, leaving patterns in the dirt. 
Wherever water had collected at the 
base of each vertical surface, the 
wood was rotten and needed replacing. 


IN OTHER AREAS, water was actually 
entering and being trapped behind 
the siding, a phenomenon attributa- 
ble to any of several causes...im- 
proper installation, failure to 
first correct a water problem, or 
damage to the siding. Water had 
been entering undetected, causing 
the original siding, sheathing, and 
structural studs to rot. Interior 
plaster was also beginning to fail 
due to excess moisture. x$e ; 
Here the siding is being removed. On the facade, 
deteriorated and missing boards were replaced, paint- 
ing has begun, and the porches are being restored. 


Damage 


ARIOUS INSECTS had been making their 
homes behind the aluminum siding. 
Beetles and wasps found it particularly 
attractive. One area was literally 
covered with dead wasps, another was actively 
infested with termites, which were busily 
destroying the frame structure while protected 
by the siding. But for the siding, the ter- 
mite attack easily could have been detected. 
(Protection from termite attack is a claim 
made by virtually all siding manufacturers.) 


IT WAS ALSO CLEAR that the frame structure had 
been damaged during installation of the siding. 
Nails, used to secure furring strips that 

held the siding level, had cracked the original 
wood siding. Decorative details had been 

taken off. The wood window sills had been 

cut and sections removed to accommodate the 
siding. 


One example of the detail and texture that 
had been covered by the flat siding. 
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TO RESTORE THE BUILDING, the owner is replac- 
ing damaged or deteriorated wood siding and 
trim, reconstructing missing trim and de- 
tails, filling nail holes and cracks, and 
scraping all loose paint. He will then sand, 
prime, and paint the siding with colors close 
to the original. This project also involves 
restoration of the porches, which were al- 
tered when the aluminum siding was installed. 
Their original wood columns were replaced 
with wrought iron, changing the design and 
appearance of the house. Those iron fix- 
tures seem too light-weight and delicate to 
carry the roof, and they may not be struc- 
turally sound. The sagging roof provided 
evidence that the support system was failing. 


THE SIDING had not lived up to its promises 
and had, moreover, sacrificed the archi- 
tectural integrity of the house. It is 

clear that a regular painting schedule, and 
maintenance of the wood clapboards, would 
have been far preferable to synthetic siding. 


ác 


The factory finish on this aluminum siding 
had faded and peeled years before. The 


owner had been maintaining a regular paint- 
ing schedule. 


This deterioration was caused by the 
aluminum siding.  Studs were rotting, 
and interior plaster was damaged. 


[ THERE'S MORE INFORMATION about substitute 
siding in Preservation Brief #8 from HCRS: 
"Aluminum and Vinyl Siding on Historic 
Buildings." The point of these two reports 
is the evidence that not only do sidings 
hide or destroy the characteristics of 

old houses--but that they can cause phys- 
ical deterioration as well. 


PRESERVATION BRIEFS can be ordered from 
the Government Printing Office, Washington, 
[D.C. 20402. Please enclose 7594 for each. 


m : 
BRIAN D. CONWAY is the Architectural Coor- 
dinator for the Historic Sites Division of 
the Illinois Dept. of Conservation. This 
article was adapted from one which first 
appeared in the newsletter "Historic Il- 
linois" (Dec. 1979.) The newsletter, and 
the Illinois Preservation Series, are pub- 
lished and distributed free of charge by 
the Illinois Dept. of Conservation, Div. 
of Historic Sites, 405 E. Washington, 
Springfield, IL 62706. 


p, 


Most of the wood clapboards didn't look like 
those at the left. The majority of curious 
homeowners who remove substitute siding find 
a condition similar to that above: It needs 
paint. Also, bullseyes were taken off the 
decorative band--and had to be replaced. 
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EXISTING JOIST OR RAFTER 


rafter/ joist: SISTERS 


NOTE: 


e TREAT ALL SURFACES 
WITH WOOD PRESERV- 
ATIVE AND FLOOD 
BOLT HOLES WITH 
PRESERVATIVE, BEFORE 
ASSEMBLY. 

e MATING SURFACES 
SHOULD BE COATED 
WITH HIGH STRENGTH 
WATERPROOF AD- 
HESIVE OR EPOXY 
HAVING GOOD GAP 
FILLING QUALITIES, 
HOWEVER , A PROPER, 
CLOSE FITTING JOINT 
15 ESSENTIAL FOR, 
MECHANICAL STRENGTH, 

@ USE GALVANIZED 
BOLTS AND FLAT 
WASHERS. 

e OPTIONAL: COUNTER; 
SINK BOLTS AND 
PLUG HOLES. 


NOTE: 


e TREAT ALL SURFACES WITH WOOD 
PRESERVATIVE. BEFORE ASSEMBLY. 

e ANY SILLOR PLATE JOINT MuST 
BE SUPPORTED BY FOUNDATION 
OR STUD RESPECTIVELY, AT JOINT. 


GENERAL NOTE: 
sill /plate : HALF LAP JOINT BULDING CODES MAY VARY. 


CONSULT LOCAL AUTHORITIES FOR 
REQUIREMENTS AND RESTRICTIONS. 


Restoration Design File *2 ——— 
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Products 


HE BEST CHIMNEY TOPS are 
"T nade of clay. Even Sulfuric 
acid, the most destructive 
product of combustion gases 
cannot damage a clay chimney 
top. They resist corrosion, 
rust, burning and melting. 


A CLAY CHIMNEY TOP is also a 


beautiful architectural feature. 


The Superior Clay Corporation 
makes clay chimney tops in a 
dozen styles and at least four 
of them are appropriate for 
the old house. 


CHIMNEY TOPS or "pots" as they 
are called in England, are not 
merely decorative. They keep 
out wind and water that can 
damage your home, but permit 
safe, unobstructed venting of 
dangerous gases such as carbon 
monoxide. A chimney top also 
increases the height at the 
top of the chimney to increase 
draft. 


ALTHOUGH REAL CLAY POTS are 

not inexpensive, imitation 
masonry chimneys and exposed 
metal vents have enough prob- 
lems inherent in them to not 
warrant the saving. They allow 
acids to eat holes in them and 
water to leak in, and rusted 
metal can discolor the roof. 


SUPERIOR CLAY also manufactures 
clay flue linings of selected 
ceramic materials fired to a 
temperature of approximately 
20009F. Information on the 
flue linings are included in 
the free brochure on chimney 
tops. 


FOR THE FREE BROCHURE, write to: 


Superior Clay Corporation, 
Dept. OHJ, P. O. Box 352, 
Uhrichsville, Ohio 44683. 
Telephone: (614) 922-4122. 


Helpful 
Publications 


The “American 
“House 


F YOU ARE INTERESTED in house 

styles; love to look at old 
houses (while travelling or at 
home); or enjoy popular history; 
you will want to own a copy of 
a new book titled, "The Ameri- 
can House." 


THE FACT THAT this is a schol- 
arly work that incorporates an 
amazing amount of information 
is well disguised by its read- 
able format and lively text. 
The author, Mary Mix Foley, 
has taken a new approach to 
categorizing house styles and 
it is a most illuminating and 
sensible one. 


SHE HAS TRACED two dominant 
strains in American architec- 
ture: (1) The formal period 
styles--changeable and each 

one breaking with the past-- 
Georgian, Greek or Gothic; 

(2) Folk building--the tradi- 
tions brought over by the 
English, Dutch, German, Swedish, 
French, Spanish. 


THE WAYS in which these two 
strains mingled, parallelled, 
or influenced each other makes 


for a fascinating view of 
American architecture and 
history. 


"THE AMERICAN HOUSE" is a 

large book (10-1/4 in. x 10- 
1/4 in.) 284 pp., and includes 
a foreword by James Marston 
Fitch, a list of houses open 

to the public and cites sources 
for all the drawings. 


THE 300 DETAILED, excellently 
drawn illustrations of house 
styles and interiors are es- 
sential to the exposition and 
they range from the 17th to 
the 20th century. 


TO ORDER "The American House" 
by Mary Mix Foley, send $20.00, 
plus $1.25 postage and handling, 
to: Harper and Row, Mail Order 
Dept. OHJ, 10 East 53rd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 10022. 
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By The Old-House Journal Technical Staff 


P AGAINST THE CLAIMS of asphalt roofing 
| [6 ens and unenlightened contract- 
ors, comes this article--a little bit of 
friendly persuasion for keeping that old slate 


roof. There are BENEFITS, both practical and 
aesthetic, to maintaining an existing slate 
roof. And even as replacement roofing or on 


new construction, slate is a cost-efficient 
material over the long term. It will outlast 
many asphalt roofs, all the while giving beau- 
tiful, low-maintenance service. The passing 
of time only enhances it. Because it is natur- 
al stone, an infinite variety of color and tex- 
ture is found among slate roofs. 


SLATE WAS POPULAR for roofing until the late 
1920's. The same traditional methods are used 
for the quarrying and milling of slate today, 
although most current production goes toward 
structural uses (such as slabs for damp-proof 
courses) and for flagging. However, some com- 
panies continue to produce roofing slate, and 
some will fill special orders for restoration 
projects. (See the box on page 55.) 


IN THE UNITED STATES, slate has been 
quarried to the greatest extent in Penn- 
sylvania, Vermont, and Virginia. The 
Jermont slate region extends into Wash- 
ington County, N.Y., and the Pennsyl- 
rania region into Maryland. There is 
ilso a high-quality slate taken in 
‘iscatsquis County, Maine, but this 
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is no longer generally available for roofing. 
In the Peach Bottom District (PA-MD border) 
slate has been quarried since the 1730's, and 
slate was quarried for local use in Virginia 
as early as 1787. But before 1850 and the 
railroads, most slate used in this country 
was from Wales. 


How Long Does It Last ? 


HE SLATE INDUSTRY is prudently conserva- 
| tive in its claims. The prevailing opin- 

ion about slate's longevity is that Pennsyl- 
vania slate lasts at least 50 years, Vermont 
(and N.Y.) slate lasts at least 100 years, and 
Buckingham (VA) slate lasts at least 175 years. 
This takes into account those slates which fail 
from individual natural flaws, and those veins 
which produce slate that is the most porous or 
of the least desirable mineral constituents. 


IT IS SAFE TO SAY that slate, being naturally 

durable stone, is one of the most permanent 

roofing materials available. The star 
example of its longevity is the roof 
of the Saxon Chapel at Stratford-on- 

Avon in England. After nearly 1200 
years of exposure to the weather, 
the Welsh (high quality) slate is 

still in good condition. 


(Continued on p. 51) 
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Perspective... 


New Threat To Old Houses: 
Technological Trashing 


RESERVATIONISTS made some impressive gains in 
In many towns it is becoming al- 
most fashionable to restore old buildings, 
rather than to pull them down to construct 


the 1970's. 


vacant lots. 


BUT NOW, with much education remaining to be 
done on the why's of preserving old buildings, 
a new potential enemy is appearing on our 
Conservationists--people con- 
cerned with the preservation of natural re- 
sources--may become as big a problem in the 
next 10 years as the bulldozers have been in 


unguarded flank. 


the past. 


MOST PRESERVATIONISTS have felt, 
conservationists were our natural allies. 
groups share an abhorrence of waste, a concern 
for the physical environment, and a respect 


for individual workmanship. 


UT I FEAR the tide of public policy is flow- 
ing so strongly in the direction of energy 
conservation that it may make antagonists out 
should be friends. 
eral funds for preservation are being slashed, 
for example, politicians are competing with 
each other to devise new tax incentives and 


of people who 


grants for energy conservation, 


ALL OF WHICH IS FINE--up to a point. 
experience with urban renewal has shown what 
happens when you attempt to solve a problem 


by quickly throwing buckets 
of money at it. There is 
the danger that the rush to 
retrofit old buildings for 
energy conservation is going 
to wreak as much havoc as 
the bulldozer forces did in 
the past. 


COUNTLESS THOUSANDS of old 
houses have been covered in 
aluminum and vinyl siding 

in a misguided search for 
energy savings. Only now 

is it being discovered 

that these substitute sid- 
ings can cause terrible 
damage (See OHJ, Apr. 1980). 


THE GOVERNMENT's emphasis 
on "insulate everything" 
has led countless thousands 
of others to blow sidewall 
insulation into their old 
houses. It will be a dec- 
ade or more before the 
folly of this step shows 

up fully in rotted sills 
and clapboards. 


UCH MORE VISIBLE, how- 
ever, will be the con- 
sequences of hanging solar 
collectors all over old 
buildings. When this is 
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done by people who have no interest in old 


the result can be disastrous. A 
special danger is that the owner or architect 
will feel compelled to make a bold "personal 
statement" at the expense of the building's 
When energy gadgets are displayed 
in a conspicuous fashion, the result can only 


be called "technological trashing." 


TECHNOLOGICAL TRASHING: The 
facade of this handsome 
house has been hidden behind 
an ugly glass wall that is 
supposed to act as a solar 
heat collector. 


one of their prime functions. 


But past | deem de. AND BUILDERS of the 18th and 19th 
centuries considered the creation of beauty 


That they suc- 
ceeded admirably is shown 
today in the public's de- 
light in restored houses and 
neighborhoods across the 
U.S. People love the tex- 
ture, proportion, ornamen- 
tation and human scale of 
old buildings. 


OLD BUILDINGS were frankly 
designed to evoke an emotion- 
al response from people. 

The emotional reaction is 
removed when a building is 
technologically trashed. 


N THE 1980's, there will 
be more and more people 
ruining the beauty of old 
buildings by smothering 
them with insulating siding, 
solar collectors and other 
gadgets. It's crucial that 
we who love the appearance 
of old architecture become 
totally familiar with the 
techniques of energy effi- 
ciency. We have to pro- 
vide the "soft technology" 
to make old buildings 
energy conserving--without 
destroying their beauty: 


--Clem Labine 
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Slater's Tools 


SLATER'S HAMMER: Cast-steel 
one-piece tool. One end is 
pointed for punching slate; 
other end is a hammer head 
for driving nails. On each 


side of the shank is a shear 
edge for cutting slate. 


STAKE: T-bar (18 in. long) 
with the short arm pointed 
for driving into plank or 
scaffold. Long arm acts as 
rest for slate during punch- 
ing and cutting operations, 
or as a straight edge. 


SLATE CUTTER: A simple tool 
similar to an office paper- 
cutter, convenient for cutting 


RIPPER: Cast-steel tool 24 in. 
long used for removing damaged 
slate. Thin blade is slipped 
under broken slate and hooked 
around nail shaft. The other 
end of tool is struck sharply 
with a hammer; end hook cuts 
and withdraws the nail. (left) 


Buying & Matching 


IKE OTHER SHINGLES, slate in quantity is 
| bought by the square (the number of 
shingles that cover 100 square feet of 
plain roof surface with the standard lap). For 
restoration jobs, of course, smaller quantities 
can be purchased from either a distributor or 
a quarry, depending on circumstances. Top dol- 
lar will be paid for just a few slates, espe- 
cially if you have the shop punch, cut, or bev- 
el the slate, or if shipping is involved. A 
roofer who deals in salvaged slates may be the 
best source for very small orders. 


APPROXIMATE 1980 Roofing Slate Prices: 


(per square, may vary) 

PR Woo TETIRZLLIERTRITTLILITLI $165/sq. 
'VT Weathering Green............ 190/sq. 
VT Unfading Green.......«.52 54 230/sq. 
VT Variegated Purple........... 265/sq. 
Buckingham Grey..scorcssvssssses 350/sq. 


NY Unfading Red... o» .scoouso. ..1200/sq. 


PERMANENCE DOESN'T COME CHEAP, as you can see. 
But maintaining an existing slate roof and re- 
placing slates as they break--one or a few at 

a time--is relatively simple and inexpensive. 

A slate roof is one of the most valuable assets 
an old building can have. Its proper mainten- 
ance over time will ensure its preservation. 

(A slate roof adds appreciably to the value of 
a house.) 


WHEN ADDITIONS or alterations are made to a 
house, or when the existing roof is repaired, 


it would be nice to have the new sections of 
the roof match the old in color and texture. 
Slate of the same quality and color characteris- 
tics should be used. Because of the deep and 
varied color in a slate, matching is not as 
difficult as it is with other stone, such as 
granite and marble. It is important to get in 
the same color family, however, and this means 
getting the replacements from the same region 
or occasionally from the very same quarry. In 
addition, the difference between Unfading and 
Weathering colors must be considered. A new 
Weathering Green slate from Vermont, for exam- 
ple, will not match old Weathering Green slate 
(by now a subtle brown or grey) for some years. 


TO BLEND NEWLY BOUGHT with old slate, the best 
method is to remove some slates in an old in- 
tact section of the roof, and mix these with 
new slates. Slates on dormers and in shadows 
will be less obvious than those on the roof's 
major expanse, so it may be preferable to use 
the new slates on these small areas. 


Where To Buy Tools 


SLATE TOOLS are available through any of 
the quarries that supply roofing slate, 
as well as through many roofing suppliers. 


HAMMER, RIPPER, AND STAKE are available 
direct from the manufacturer by mail. 
Please call for prices: 

JOHN STORTZ & SONS 


210 Vine Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19106 
(215) 627-3855 
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TO MATCH SLATE, look at the underside of an old 


slate, (The exposed part is not a good example 
of the color because it has accumulated organic 
debris and pollution.) To check the color as 
it was before Weathering--if Weathering Slate-- 
look at the inside of a broken slate. 


PENNSYLVANIA SLATE colors are Blue-Grey, Blue- 
Black, and Black. Buckingham and other Virgin- 
ia slates are generally Blue-Grey to Dark Grey 
with micaceous spots on the surface that pro- 
duce an unusual luster. Vermont slates can be 
Light Grey, Grey-Black, Unfading and Weather- 
ing Green, Unfading Purple (rare) and Varie- 
gated Mottled Purple and Green. Unfading Red 
slates are found only in Washington County, 
N.Y.; these are the most costly. Also, a lus- 
trous Unfading Black slate of exceptional 
strength was long quarried in the town of Mon- 
son, Maine. It is no longer sold as roofing 
slate. 


Failures, Leaks 


NE OF SLATE'S major advantages is that it 
O needs no ongoing maintenance: No painting, 

no preservative coatings, no waterproofing 
or fireproofing, and no cleaning. Slate re- 
sists seasonal weather changes better than 
other roofing materials. (Some slates have a 
greater porosity than others and will eventual- 
ly begin to spall due to freezing cycles.) 


ANY ROOF, however, should be checked and main- 
tained periodically. Gutters and flashings are 
particularly prone to problems and may need 
occasional repairs, (See Maintenance of Gut- 
ters, Oct. and Nov. 1979.) 


COMPLETE FAILURE of a slate roof is almost al- 
ways due to poor installation methods --bad 
flashing details or inferior nails. The nails 
sometimes give way; the worst condition is when 
ALL the nails need replacing because false econ- 


Dictionary 


GABLED DORMER 


BABY: In single slate replacement, a piece of copper 
or other metal used to cover nail holes and provide 
a channel for water runoff. See photos. 


BUTT: The exposed end of a roofing slate. 


CLEAR: In regions where slate contains bands of 
rock compositionally different “rom the main body 
of slate, "clear" denotes slates which have been 
trimmed of all such ribbons. 


COMMERCIAL STANDARD SLATE: Most common and available 
roofing slate. Exact definition varies by region, 
but generally this slate is 3/16 inch thick with 
varying widths (8-14 in.) and a length between 
18-24 in. Each slate has a bevelled edge and pre- 
punched nail holes. Quality is fairly consistent. 


COMB RIDGE: Ridge finishing treatment in which the 
combing slates (see Saddle Ridge) on the North or 
East side are laid extending 1/16-1 inch over the 
other side. The grain of the combing slates may 
be either vertical or horizontal. The COXCOMB 


RIDGE has the combing slates (those projecting at 
the top) alternately projecting on either side of 
the ridge. 


CURB: The line formed by the junc- cure 

tion of two different slopes on 

one side of a roof--epecially on 

Mansard and Gambrel roofs. 

Peck GAMBREL 


MANSARD 
ROOF 


ROOF 


DECK: The flat or nearly flat 
top of a Mansard roof. 


ELASTIC CEMENT: A sticky, waterproof compound used 
to secure hip and ridge slates, and to cover ex- 
posed nail holes. It has a high melting point and 
low freezing point. Also, any modern product meet- 
ing these criteria. 


EXPOSURE: The length of each slate ex- 
posed to the weather, i.e., not cov- 
ered by the next above course. 
Exposure is expressed in 

inches. A simple formula 

is used to compute the ex- 

posure: Deduct 3 in. 

(standard lap) from 

length of slate and di- 

vide by two. For a 24- 

in. slate, usual expo- 

sure is 24-3=21, 21/2=10-1/2 inches. 


FELT: For a standard roof, refers to 30 lb. (optimum) 
asphalt-saturated rag felt. It is laid under the 
slates in horizontal layers with the joints lapped 

3 inches towards the eaves and at the ends. It does 
not have long-term waterproofing value; but rather 
protects the roof while the slates are being laid, 
has insulating value, and forms a cushion for the 
heavy brittle slates. 


FLASHING: Metal sheets or patches that are used to 
prevent water infiltration at intersections of pro- 
jecting surfaces through the roof, or against which 
the roof abuts. (For example, valleys, around 
chimneys and dormers.) BASE FLASHINGS are used over 
or under the roof covering and turned up on the ver- 
tical surface. CAP FLASHINGS are those built onto 
the vertical surface and bent down over the base 
flashings. (Latter also called Counter Flashings.) 


———————— ————————————————————D 
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omy or ignorance led to the use of the wrong 
nails to hold each slate. If some slates are 
letting go because their nails have rusted 
through, this could mean that eventually all 

the slates will have to be relaid with the prop- 
er copper nails. Today's galvanized nails can 
not be recommended. Old slates can be reused. 


LEAKS IN SLATE ROOFS are usually caused by de- 
teriorated flashing, or missing slates. Flash- 
ings gradually erode from ice and atmosphere. 
Flashing repair can often be tackled by the 
homeowner, especially the flashings around 
chimneys and stacks and in open valleys. Re- 
placing flashing in closed valleys--where the 
metal is covered by slates--is more complicated. 


WITHOUT A DOUBT, it is more economical to keep 
up the repairs on a sound slate roof by replac- 
ing missing slates and deteriorated flashings, 
than to replace it or cover it with a modern, 
less permanent material. If the majority of 


the slates are delaminating or crumbling, it 


won't be possible to save the roof. It should 
be recognized that such a roof is probably many 
years old already, and that the condition re- 
sulted from the original installation of in- 
ferior, least expensive slates. 


Replacing A Broken Slate 


NDIVIDUAL SLATES may have to be replaced be- 
¡ÉS of breakage or natural deterioration 
of a flawed slate. A slate is tough and 

durable but brittle. A falling tree limb, a 
heartily thrown rock, or a careless footstep 
can break it. Many problems are caused by im- 
proper installation: The nails may have been 
driven too tight, causing tension in the tight- 
ly held slate which results in its cracking. 

Or the nails may not have been driven quite 

far enough, causing the slate in the course 
above to rest unevenly on the protruding nail 


head. (Text continues on p.55) 


FREAKS: Slates having an unusual combination or vari- 
ation of color, bought for special effects on special 
order. They are thicker than usual--never split un- 
der 1/4 inch and up to 2 inches or more. 


GRADUATED ROOF: Variation on the Standard slate roof. 
Slates are arranged so that the thickest and longest 
are at the eaves, diminishing in size and thickness 
to the ridges. Usually this is combined with other 
generally more labor-intensive treatments such as 
closed valleys. 


LAP (HEADLAP): That part of a slate overlaying the 
slate two courses below. The standard lap is 3 
inches. Roofs with less slope (flatter) often take 
a 4 inch lap; those very steep need only a 2 inch 
lap. See sketch at EXPOSURE. 


RIBBON STOCK: Slate which contains bands of rock 
differing in composition and color from the main 
body of stone. It is always labelled as such. Usu- 
ally from Pennsylvania quarries. 


COMBING SLATES 


FINISHING SLATES 


SADDLE RIDGE: Finish in which the regular roofing 
slates are extended to the ridge line so that slates 
on both sides of roof are butted flush. Then anoth- 
er course of slates is laid with its grain horizontal 
(combing slates) and lapped horizontally to cover 
the previous combing slate's nail holes, They are 
butted flush on either side of the ridge. 


>] 


RUN 


RISE 


SLOPE (PITCH): The angle of inclination that the 
roof makes with a horizontal plane. It is usually 
described in terms of the vertical rise (in inches) 
to each foot of horizontal run, as in "8 in 1." 

Or it can be described in terms of the total rise 
(height) of the roof to its total span, as "1/4 
pitch" or "1/4 slope." 


STANDARD ROOF: One composed of Commercial Standard 
Slate (approx. 3/16 in. thick) of more-or-less uni- 
form standard width and length, with butts laid to 

a line, in standard slate colors. (No color patterns, 
no freaks.) Encompasses those slates with butts 
(exposed ends) trimmed to have an hexagonal, diamond, 
or Gothic pattern. 


SQUARE: Number of slates needed to cover 100 square 
feet of plain roof surface, when laid with the cus- 
tomery lap of 3 inches. So, you'd need more small 
slates to make a square, fewer large slates. (For 
example, there are 686 10-in.x6-in. slates in a 
square, but only 98 24-in.xl4-in. slates to a square.) 
Also, roofs with less slope (flatter) take a 4-in. 
lap, so more slates are needed to cover 100 sq. ft.; 
very steep roofs take a 2-in. lap, so fewer slates 
would be needed. Commercial Standard Slate weighs 
650-750 lbs. per normal square. 


TEXTURAL ROOF: In between a Standard Roof and a 
Graduated Roof. Generally, such a roof has more 
visual interest than the Standard, with the use of 
rough slates instead of smooth, or with unevenly 

laid butts, or variations in the thickness, size, 

and color of slates. (Not usually over 3/8-in. thick.) 


UNFADING: A color designation given to those slates 
that do not "weather" or appreciably change color 
over the years. (As Unfading Red.) 


VALLEY: The depressed (inside) angle formed by the 
intersection of two inclined sides of a roof. In 

an OPEN VALLEY, the metal flashing is exposed as 

the slates do not come together. A CLOSED VALLEY, 
where the slates completely cover the metal, is used 
on expensive jobs. ROUND VALLEYS and CANOE VALLEYS 
are descriptive names for two types of Closed Valleys. 


WEATHERING: Modifying word describing the color char- 
acteristic of a slate. Weathering slates react 
chemically with the atmosphere to gradually change 
hue over the years; does not affect longevity or 
hardness of the slate. See Unfading. 
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Making Babies 


FIRST REMOVE any broken slate, with 
the Ripper 1 . Slip the pointed 
end under the broken slate, and " 


hook it over the nail. : 
By hammering downward Ce 
on the other end of 2 = 
the tool, you'll cut ON 
the nail shaft 2. 


(You can pry ~ 


up the surrounding slates by gent- 
ly driving nails in 
sideways. Or use the 
ripper like a shoe- 
horn.) Replace the bro- 

ken slate 8. Line up the new 
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slate in its course and be sure pre-punched nail holes 
(if any) are covered. Mark and punch a hole in the re- 
placement slate 4, preferably 1-2 inches from the next 
above slate, but always above double coverage. (You 
want a hole ONLY in the new slate, not in the one be- 
low it.) Use a nailset or punch, or drill the hole. 


A SLATER'S NAIL is a heavy gauge copper wire nail with 
a large flat head. Its length should be twice the 
thickness of the slates plus one inch. 


3d nails are appropriate 
for standard-thickness 
slates up to 18 in. long. 
Use 4d nails for extra- 
long slates, and 6d nails 
on hips and ridges. DO 
NOT use common wire nails 
or shingling nails. Drive 
the nail B ; note that the 
large head was 
cut to fit be- > > n 
tween slates in = : 
this case.  Alternately, 
tod you could chip 
L-J- out a little of 
Tk each adjoining 
slate. 


BEND A PIECE OF COPPER 
slightly convex or con- 
cave to make a BABY that 
will cover the exposed 
nail hole Slide it 
firmly up so that its 
bottom edge is 2 inches 
below the nail. If nec- 
essary, tap a screwdriv- 
er against the baby to 
push it up, or use the 
nail trick again as in 
the photo. The baby 
will stay in place P 
ađequately covering the 
nail hole. If it is 
bent concave, it will 
channel rainwater bet- 
ter. 


SEE the text for another 
method of holding a re- 
placement slate. 


WORKING up on the roof 
is tricky because slates 
are brittle and will 
break if full weight is 
placed on them. The 
roof can be padded with 
an old blanket and a 
ladder can be laid on 
the roof to work from. 

A ridge hook is a simple 
device which attaches to 
the top of the ladder and hooks over the ridge 
--one can be bought or rented.  (Roofers will 
have scaffold brackets or other equipment. In 
no case should they leave supporting metal 
straps in the roof when they're finished; the 
metal will rust, staining the slates.) 


slate in place. The first is the simple 

copper holding tab shown in the drawing. 
However, 
A sure way to fasten the new slate in place is 
shown in the photographs on p. 54. 


Ts ARE TWO METHODS for holding the new 


Copper Tab 
Nailed In Place 


Slate Inserted, 
Tab Bent Up 


IF A WHOLE AREA of slates needs replacing, or 
needs new nails, first remove all the slates. 
This will minimize the number of babies, since 
some slates will be nailed in the normal way, 
that is, with the nail holes covered by sub- 
sequent courses of slate. 


THE NAIL shouldn't be driven so tight that the 
slate is under pressure--the slate should HANG 
on the nail (unlike wood shingles). Normally, 
the nail hole would be sealed with elastic ce- 
ment. (You can use Dow's "Gutter-Seal," Al- 
coa's "Roof Sealant," or exterior caulk.) 


Notes On Reroofing 


TAL REROOFING with slate is a procedure 
larger than this article, and probably a 


task beyond the fond desires of most OHJ 
readers. But reroofing with slate is sometimes 
a worthwhile consideration. Brand-new man-made 
materials are never quite harmonious with the 
other elements of an old house and its setting. 
Slate, on the other hand, instantly blends in 
as a natural material. It may be preferred 
over wood shingles in densely populated areas 
where a fireproof roof becomes a necessity. 


IT IS GENERALLY RECOMMENDED that the old roof- 
ing be removed first. It's a prerequisite if 
the existing roof is uneven, much-interrupted 
by hips and dormers, or if the sheathing or 
rafters have rotted, But if the existing roof 
is smooth or can be easily shimmed, a slate 
roof can be laid on top of it. Follow the 
recommendations of a competent roofer. 


COMMERCIAL STANDARD SLATE (3/16 in.) should 
present no load probiem to a structurally 


ice may bend this tab in cold climates. 


Quarries 
FINDING a slate company (quarry or dis- 
tributor) doesn't necessarily mean you've 
found a ROOFING slate supplier. The fol- 
lowing quarries produce roofing slate, and 
can fill special orders for restorations. 


VERMONT STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Fair Haven, 
VT 05743. Tel.(802) 265-4933. 


RISING AND NELSON SLATE CO., West Pawlet, 
VT 05775. Tel.(802) 645-0150. 


EVERGREEN SLATE CO., 34 North St., Gran- 
ville, NY 12832. Tel.(518) 642-2530. 


HILLTOP SLATE CO., Middle Granville, NY 
12849. Tel.(518) 642-2270. 


STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Pen Argyl, PA 18072. 
Tel.(215) 863-4145. 


BUCKINGHAM SLATE CO., 4110 Fitzhugh Ave., 
Richmond, VA 23230. Tel.(804) 355-4351. 


The Book 


THE BEST BOOK about slate roofs is SLATE 
ROOFS, a reprint of a 1926 publication by 
the now-defunct National Slate Assn. It's 
full of well-organized information--histor- 
ical, scientific, and practical, and it's 
required reading for any roofer unfamiliar 
with slate or a homeowner who plans an ex- 
tensive roofing job. The price (ppd.) is 
$7.95; order from Vermont Structural Slate 
Co., Fair Haven, VT 05743. Tel.(802) 265-4933. 


SPECIAL THANKS to Bill Mahar of Vermont 
Structural Slate for all his help. . 


sound roof. (Max. 800 lbs./square, including 
slate, nails, felt.) An engineer should be 
consulted before installing a Graduated Roof 
or if there is any question about the soundness 
of the roof members beneath the existing roof. 


Enlightened Roofers 
A: UNRECOGNIZED FACT these days is the high 


salvage value of slate; it can be reused, 

being in no way damaged or used up on its 
first roof. There are tales--not many--of 
less-than-scrupulous roofers advising replace- 
ment of a slate roof that merely needed work 
on the flashings, just to make off with the 
resalable slate. 


MORE OFTEN, when a roofer says "It can't be 
fixed," he's really saying "I can't fix it." 


INDEED, IT MAY BE DIFFICULT to find a contrac- 
tor familiar with slate roofs. Your safest 
bet is with a roofer who advertises in the 
Yellow Pages as a Slate Roofer. If finding 

a slate roofer in your part of the country is 
unlikely, it is possible to hire and educate 
another responsible roofer to do the job. 
First, find one who doesn't say "Asphalt is 
better than slate" or "You can't buy roofing 
slate anymore." Then have him read the Slate 
Roofs book. A few things must be mastered... 
like working on a brittle roof, and driving 
the nails just right. But many of the pro- 
cedures are standard for any kind of shingle, 
slate, wood, or asphalt. A 
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living With 
L Gas Lighting 


By Don Yule, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

EW YORK was the first city to have elec- 
ii tric lighting--starting in 1880 with 

| Edison's first generating station on 

2) Pearl Street in Manhattan. But for a 
half-century prior to that, city homes had been 


illuminated by gas, piped into each room. 


MY BROWNSTONE ROW HOUSE was built in 1879, and 
many of the original gas fixtures are still in 
place and operating. Most of the rooms have 
one outlet in the ceiling, allowing a "gaso- 
lier" to hang from the center of a rosette, 
and another outlet on the wall. I found 
several varieties of fixtures in these loca- 
tions, depending on the room. 


MY HOUSE WAS NOT ELECTRIFIED until the 1920's, 
By that time, electric service had become more 
reliable, the overhead lines having been re- 
placed by underground cables. Several of the 
original gas fixtures were converted to elec- 
tricity by the simple expedient of threading 
wires through the gas pipes and replacing the 
gas jets with pull-chain sockets. 


ALL OF THE OVERHEAD FIXTURES were electrified, 
but most of the wall gaslights in my house 
were left as they were. (The owner at that 
time was either trying to save money on the 
conversion--or else he was still not convinced 
that electricity was here to stay!) 


THE GAS FIXTURES are still quite workable. 
Although I don't use my gaslights regularly, 
we do light them on social occasions, when 
candles might otherwise be used. I find they 
create the desired atmosphere. 


EINE OF THE MORE INTERESTING fixtures is 
the gas mantle unit in the bathroom. It 
Miis strategically located over a marble 
2) sink which has two bevelled-glass 
mirrors above it. It was obviously the place 
where the man of the house shaved; hence the 
need for the bright light provided by the 
mantle. The gas light also provides ample 
heat for this small room. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Many old houses have the 
gas lines still intact in the walls. Be- 
fore attempting to re-activate such a 
system, however, be sure to have it 
checked out by your plumber or gas com- 
pany to be sure it is still safe. 
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IN THE MASTER BEDROOM, 
brass wall fixture over my desk. 
has an auxiliary outlet on the side. 


my Welsbach gas student lamp. 


An unusual three-arm sconce with open 
flame casts a soft light on a self- 
portrait by the author's wife, Jaye. 


there is an ornamented 
The valve 
I use 
this valve for an extension hose running to 


This is one of 


my favorites: A heavy brass desk model with 
a gas mantle and green glass shade. 


IN THE LIBRARY, above my wife's desk, is 


an un- 


usual triple-burner gas wall sconce, with a 


valve in the shape of a gas flame. 
has a swing-out model that can 
fold out over the kitchen 

counter. 
handy for reading 
There's a similar 
the bottom of the 
stairs--providing 


bin. 


WE DON'T HAVE big 


The kitchen 


Presumably, this was 
cookbooks. 
fixture at 
cellar É 
a meager light for the coal 


blackouts in New York City 


very often, but when we do, I'11 be ready: E 


Original gas wall sconce still lights 


the Yule's front parlor. 


bà 


By Carolyn Flaherty 


VERY ONCE IN A WHILE a publication comes 
jt along that adds so much valuable knowledge 
and practical help in the restoration of 
old houses that we want to bring it to your 
attention in a big way. 


SUCH A BOOK IS "The Curtain-Maker's Handbook." 
While it has already proved indispensable in 
many house museum, restorations (The Taylor- 
Barry House in Kennebunk, Maine and The Molly 
Brown House in Denver, Colorado) its value 
lies in its application to any old house of 
the Victorian period. The author not only 
gives suggestions for window hangings,but con- 
plete instructions for planning, cutting, 
making and hanging drapery. 


ANY OLD-HOUSE PERSON who sews should be able 
to follow the diagrams and sewing instructions 
and for those who don't sew--a drawing, in- 
structions and yardage requirements can be 
taken to a local place that will make drapery 
but which does not ordinarily deal with period 
styles. 


A Little History 


WO YEARS AGO, Martha Gandy Fales (a con- 

1 sultant to historical societies and 

museums in northern New England) was 

looking for an appropriate design for window 
hangings for a room being refurbished in the 
Victorian period. A volunteer thought she had 
an old book that might be helpful. It was 
"Practical Decorative Upholstery" by F. A. 
Moreland, published in Boston in 1889. It was 
so helpful that E. P. Dutton has reprinted it 
as "The Curtain-Maker's Handbook." Ms. Fales 
has written the excellent introduction for 
this reprint edition. Mr. Moreland explains 
the purpose of the book in his preface: 


"It is the art seen from the standpoint of 
a practical draper, and if to an expert 
such close attention to detail seems 

tedious and unnecessary, it must be re- 
membered it is written for the uninitiated." 


Y ictorian D rapery J 
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DRAPERY in Moreland's day was by no means con- 
fined to windows. He gives instructions for 
making portieres; covering walls; alcove and 
archway drapery; laces, glass and sash cur- 
tains; curtain and traverse rods; draping 
brass bedsteads; how to launder curtains; 
cleaning painted floorcloths and linoleum; 

and even a method of preserving the feathers 
in a feather bed. 


A Selection Of Drapery 


A SMALL SAMPLE of Moreland's instructions and 
designs from the book follows. 1 have select- 
ed the designs that seem to be of the most 
general interest. 


Hall drapery is looped over a pole and drawn 
up on one side by means of a cord running 
through rings placed between the curtains 
and the lining. The rope is a decorative 
effect. 
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French Drapery Festoon 


tended to convey the idea that the whole is 

in one piece and simply thrown over the 
pole, the festoons are cut by a different rule, 
as in hanging they are to droop below the pole 
at the head; and the pleats, instead of being 
gathered together in a small compass, are 
spread along the pole to correspond to the 
width of the wing or long curtain to which it 
is attached. 


I: MAKING UP A DRAPERY when the design is in- 


THIS METHOD is especially adapted to the fashion 
of using poles, which allows a freer handling 

of goods than in using the cornice, and if well 
done will quite deceive the eye and appear as 
though the goods had been put over the pole 
without cutting. 


INDEED THE REQUEST is sometimes made that the 
drapery be so arranged and not cut at all. 
This would be impossible to do except for some 
very simple form of drapery in silks or other 
reversible goods requiring no lining. 


IT WOULD BE VERY IMPRACTICABLE any way, and 
the desired effect can be produced better by 
having the drapery properly cut and made up 
in separate pieces. 


THE DESIGN must first be drawn to a scale 
adapted to the form of the window or whatever 
the space may be, having each part in good 
proportion. 


ON THE POLE before alluded to, mark off in full 
size the width of the drapery, dividing it up 
according to the spaces required for the vari- 
ous parts. Put a tack at each end of space to 
be occupied by the festoon. (See AA, Fig. 1.) 
Hook the measuring tape at A, letting it fall 
down and around to A at the other end, and as 
low as required by the scale drawing. 


THIS GIVES the full measurement around the bot- 
tom of the festoon which is to be laid out for 
base line AA, on the previously, prepared paper 
for patterns the same as for cutting the com- 
mon festoon. (See Fig. 2.) 


WITH THE T-SQUARE ERECT the perpendicular line 
BB, Fig. 2. This will be through the middle 
of the base line, as the festoon at the bottom 
is the same on both sides. 


NOW TAKE HALF the base line for radius with 


centre at 
the point 
above the 
the depth 
the depth 


B, draw the sweep C, and on it locate 
C, one-sixth the whole base line 
point A. Now mark off on line BB 

of the pattern, which is to be twice 
of the festoon when pleated up. 


THROUGH THE MARK at the top draw the head line, 
which is to be as long as the measurement of 
the head each side of the perpendicular line, 
which in this case is a little less on the 
right side. (See head line DD.) 


THE HEAD is to be measured the same as the 
base by dropping the measuring tape as low as 
the head of the festoon is to sag below the 
pole, and noting the measurement each side of 
the plumb line, which is represented by the 
perpendicular line on the pattern. 


RULE FROM points CC to DD, and you have three 
sides of the festoon. Draw one-half the bottom 
as shown by diagram. Cut around sides, top, 
and this half of the base, fold over on per- 
pendicular line, and cut out the other side of 
bottom by the same curve. 


DESIGN No. 11 would do for an over-drapery for 
portieres going outside the door casing, or 
the form modified for the occasion would be an 
easily made valance in silk for a light drapery 
over laces, or to festoon the front of a man- 
tel, and is an easy lesson for a beginner. 
From five to seven yards of silk would make a 
lambrequin for an ordinary-sized window, re- 
quiring five to six yards of fringe. In cut- 
ting the festoon for the design, the perpen- 
dicular line would come in the centre, as the 
festoon spreads the same both sides. 
INSTRUCTIONS are excerpted from: "The 
Curtain-Maker's Handbook." 
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Advice About Curtains 


BOVE are Moreland's designs for cottage and 

diamond drapery. They are simple enough to 

require no further diagrams. He does, how- 
ever have a great deal to say on the subject 
of lace, glass, and sash curtains. Here are 
some of Moreland's comments: 


Lace Curtains 


LACE CURTAINS that are to hang under long cur- 
tains or lambrequins should be arranged so 
they can be easily removed without taking down 
the other work. The practice of attaching 
them to the same rings that support the other 
drapery when poles are used is a bad one, as 
it brings them all too close together to 
allow either to drape well. The best method 
is to turn a hem at the top to receive a rod 
which is supported by hooks or brackets on the 
casing. 


Laundering 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR CLEANING LACE CURTAINS: Soak 
them over-night in warm water with soap and a 
couple of spoonfuls of borax or ammonia. After 
soaking twelve hours, move them around in the 
tub and that will be sufficient to remove 
everything but stains. Rinse them thoroughly 
in clean, warm water. Stretch them a little and 
fasten them to frames to keep them from shrink- 
ing. Frames can be made of light strips of 
board screwed together at the corners so they 
can be easily taken apart and packed away for 
future use; or the curtains can be tacked out 
on the floor, previously covering the carpet 
with large sheets of paper. Be sure, when 
tacking out, that the front edge and bottom 

are at right angles. Keep the back edge as 
near parallel to the front as the work will 
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permit. All the unevenness will then be at the 
top, and the curtains will dry out nice and 
square. The top will have to be trimmed off 
square and rehemmed for the rod. Use very 
little starch, as, the more flexible they are, 
the more graceful they will hang. 


Glass Curtains 


GLASS CURTAINS are short curtains to go inside 
the casing, and are usually hung on a small 
rod with sockets or eyes on the stop beads, 
unless the window shades should be on the out- 
side of casing. They will then have the rods 
supported by brackets projecting far enough to 
keep the curtain clear of the shade. Lace 
curtains of this kind are often used at the 
same window with long laces, and it is also a 
very tasteful way to drape chamber and cottage 
windows, and show the casing all round. Make 
them of some light material, silk, muslin, or 
madras, and trim them with soft fringes. 


Vestibule Curtains 


VESTIBULE CURTAINS are usually hung with rod 
top and bottom, and allow double fullness if 
possible. Finish them about five inches long- 
er than the glass opening, so the hemming will 
not be seen on the outside. In hanging, place 
the upper rod first, slip the lower rod through 
the hem, and draw down tightly enough to cause 
the curtain to hang in well-defined pleats, 
screwing on the brackets to hold. For a door 
with single large opening, a pretty treatment 
is to have the curtains in pairs, fringed and 
weighted with shot. Shirr up the top, put on 
rings for the rod. A traverse cord and pulleys 
with dainty tassels to match are a nice addi- 
tion, but as such curtains would be within easy 
reach one could dispense with the traverse, f$ 
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“Drapery” Book 


“THE CURTAIN-MAKER'S HANDBOOK" is a 
reprint of an 1889 volume written by 
Frank Moreland. Moreland, having had 

20 years experience in the upholstery 
and drapery business, gave instructions 
for planning, cutting, making, and hang- 
ing drapery. He included seventy illus- 
trations. There is an excellent contem- 
porary introduction by Martha Gandy 
Fales. This softbound edition has 

320 pages. 


THE PRICE is $7.95, plus $1.00 postage. 
Mr. Cyril I. Nelson 
E.P. Dutton, Dept. OHJ 
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Source For 
CWood Gutter 
Stock 


ECENTLY there has been a real 

problem obtaining wood gutter 
stock in the East. Most Eastern 
gutter stock has been made from 
Douglas fir. ‘The primary 
source for this wood has dried 
up and lumber yards in the 
Northeast report shortages and, 
even worse, no apparent plans 
for obtaining wood gutter 
stock from a new source. 


THERE IS, however, a source 

for wood gutter stock out West. 
The Coast Trim Company is mil- 
ling wood gutter stock from 
heart redwood. They report 
that they have plenty avail- 
able and will mill more as 
needed, They will also ship 
anywhere as long as the custo- 
mer pays the shipping charges. 


IT IS PROBABLY a good idea to 
call and check prices, avail- 
ability, etc., before writing. 
Talk to: Mr. Bill O'Connor, 
Coast Trim Company, 4200 Ross 
Road, Sebastopol, CA 95472. 
(707) 546-2271. 


“For “Fine Tools 


NYONE: who appreciates a fine, 

high quality tool should have 
a copy of The Fine Tool Shop 
Catalogue. 


THE TOOLS are mainly imported 
from small, old European fac- 
tories where they are made 
mostly by hand. So they are 
not inexpensive. But there 
is considerable satisfaction 
in using and enjoying a well- 
made tool. 


INCLUDED in the catalogue: 
Tools for cutting, carving and 
sharpening; hand planes and 
saws; measuring and marking 
tools; and accessories. 


THE CATALOGUE is $5.00, but is 
free to Old-House Journal sub- 
scribers. Write to: The Fine 
Tool Shop, Dept. OH, 1 Nutmeg 

Drive, Trumbull, CT 06611. 


Helpful 
Publications 


Help For 
Small Towns 


HE DEFINITIVE BOOK on devel- 
oping a preservation plan 
in towns of fewer than 50,000 
people has just been published 
by the American Association for 


State and Local History. "His- 
toric Preservation in Small 
Towns, A Manual of Practice" 
was written by preservationist 
Arthur P. Ziegler, Jr. and 
architectural historian Walter 
C. Kidney. 


THE FIRST THREE CHAPTERS offer 
thoroughly practical informa- 
tion--a presentation of the 
special problems faced by small- 
town and rural preservationists, 
a discussion of organizing 
techniques, and some objective 
advice on saving properties. 

The next section presents six 
case histories...their failures 
as well as their successes. 

This book is not about what 
"ought to be" in preservation; 
rather, it is all about what 

has worked so far. 


APPENDICES AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
are very useful. Included is 
a list of the addresses of all 
State Historic Preservation 

Officers, and perhaps the most 


comprehensive list ever of 
what should be on the preserva- 
tionist's bookshelf. 


HIS PAPERBACK is attractive- 

ly bound, with 60 photo- 
graphs; it is not, however, a 
pretty picture book of finished 
projects like many others. It 
is, truly, a manual of practice 
that will become essential 
reading for concerned citizens 
and dubious town fathers (and 
mothers) in small communities. 


send $8.95 to the 
American Assn. for State and 
Local History, 1400 Eighth Ave. 
South, Dept. OHJ, Nashville, 
TN 37203. Tel. (615) 242-5583. 


TO ORDER, 


————————————————————————— 
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By Dan Maciejak 


of a city house is completed, the next 

challenge to be met is often the renova- 
tion of the front and rear yards. Some fre- 
quent concerns that arise are: Retaining 
visibility of the front of the house from the 
street for security purposes; using low main- 
tenance plant materials, or those which may 
grow slowly; using plants resistant to insect 
blight and disease and unattractive to wan- 
dering animals. They might provide interesting 
seasonal variation, or look good at any time 
by changinglittle; resist burning by winter 
sun and wind, be drought resistant, provide 
non-poisonous fruit for inquisitive children 
to eat; and resist vandalism with thorns or 
resilient stems. 


O:. STRUCTURAL AND AESTHETIC RESTORATION 


THERE ARE NO PLANTS that can do all of the 
above; there are, however, plants which would 
fulfill much of the criteria: Providing the 
homeowner with an opportunity to complete a 
project which will not cry out for renewed 
effort and care, but will remain aesthetically 
pleasing for a number of years. 


They may provide a unique setting for each 

house in a row of similar facades. They 
will reinforce architectural stonework with 
compatible massing or lighten its aspect 
with fragile branching and transient color. 
Fine textured leaves of Winged Euonymus 4 
may enhance the informality of a wood frame à 
structure. A Pachysandra ground cover 


Piney nay are expressive of individual taste. 
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Coming Next Month 
CREATING AN OLD-FASHIONED PANTRY 


Hosta, in which are set groupings of ferns. 
Behind these a mass of Catawba Rhododendron 
would complete the mood of relaxed elegance. 


UGLEWEED WITH DEEP BRONZE foliage and 
B striking blue flower accents the grey 

green of a group of Creeping Juniper. A 
stand of Yucca could highlight a portion of 
this planting. Soft white Yucca flowers on 
tall spikes appear later in the summer leaving 
a decorative seed pod. This is a hardy sun- 
baked mood working well with light painted 
stone or wood. 


THE SENTIMENTAL GARDEN set on a precious little 
lawn could contain from back to front Sweet 
Brier Rose, (scented foliage following a rain) 
Day Lily clumps and Peonies surrounded by a 
protective hedge of Barberry. 


A SMOKETREE, large Hibiscus or group of 
Hercules Club of large size might be placed 
in a central location to immediately dominate 
a space covered for easy maintenance with 
English Ivy. Here competition is absent, and 
decisiveness exemplified. 


QUICK SEASONAL EFFECTS may be obtained 
with Ornamental Corn planted as a 
screen in front of which may be grown 
2 quickly a few broad leaved Castor-oil 
j plants set on a small lawn. 


(Continued on pg. 66) 
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Setting Bathroom 
Wall Tile In Concrete 


ROUND THE TURN OF THE CENTURY, it was com- 
mon practice to line bathroom walls with 
white ceramic tile. These tiles were set 
in concrete--which made for a solid and long- 
lasting job. In today's jargon, the setting 
rra in concrete is often called a "mud 
jo a 


WHEN TILES ARE INSTALLED TODAY, most often they 
are affixed to a plywood backing with adhesive 
(sometimes called a "glue job"). In fact, many 
tile installers no longer know how to install 
tiles in concrete. And most do-it-yourself 
books ignore the subject entirely. 


FOR THOSE READERS who are re-creating that type 
of tiled bathroom wall--or who are supervising 
a mason--we are reproducing here directions for 
installing tiles in concrete. The instructions 
come from a 1906 text "Concretes, Cements, Mor- 
tars, Plasters & Stucco," by Fred T. Hodgson. 
W: studding should be well braced by 
filling in between thè studding with 

brick set in mortar to the height of the tile 
work. Or the brick work may be omitted, and 
extra studding put in and thoroughly bridged. 
The object is to have as little spring in the 


wall as possible. This studding is then 
covered with metal lathing. 


Preparing The Wall 


HEN TILES are to be placed on studding, 


THE LATH IS COVERED with a rough coating of 
cement mortar, composed of one part Portland 
cement and two parts sharp clean sand, Hair 
should be mixed with the cement mortar to make 
it adhere more closely to the lath. The cement 
mortar should be &-in. thick, or sufficient to 
make an even and true surface to within one 
inch of the intended finish surface of the 


Fig. l--Brace Studding & Apply Metal Lath 
Extra Brac ing. 
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tile and k-in. of 


This assumes a -in. 
final bedding mortar. 


tile. 


THE FACE OF THE ROUGH CEMENT COAT should be 
roughly scratched and allowed to harden for at 
least one day before starting to lay the tile. 


Preparing The Mortar 


ORTAR for bedding the tiles should be of 

the same cement/sand composition as used 

for rough coating of the lath. If any 
lime is mixed with the cement mortar for set- 
ting the tiles, it should never exceed 10%. 
Great care must be used to have the lime well 
slaked, and made free from all lumps by running 
through a coarse sieve, in order to guard 
against "heaving" or "swelling," and thus 
loosening or lifting the tiles. 


THE ROUGH CEMENT COAT should be thoroughly 
brushed to remove all dust and small particles 


Fig. 2--Using Wood Guide Strips To Align Wall 
Tile Before Base Tile Has Been Set 
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Ce Coat Of Concrete 


Dedding Mortar 


Fig. 3--Screed Running on Wood 
Guide Strips Makes Level Mortar 
Bed For Setting Tiles Via The 
Float Method 
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adhering to it, then wet well before putting 
on the cement mortar. To ensure a perfect 
bond, it is best to coat the foundation by 
brushing over it pure cement mixed in water. 


MORTAR should not be too wet, but should be 
rather stiff, and should always be used fresh, 
as mortar, when allowed to set before using, 
loses a portion of its strength. Tiles must 
always be thoroughly soaked in water before 
setting, which makes the cement unite to the 
tiles. 


Setting The Tile 


ILES FOR THE WALL are first laid out and 

compared with the plan provided for set- 

ting them. Guide strips are then placed on 
the wall parallel and about two feet apart, the 
bottom one being so arranged as to allow the 
base to be set after the body is in place (see 
Fig. 2). When a cove base is used, it may be 
necessary to set it first, but in all cases it 
must be well supported on the concrete. The 
strips must be placed plumb and even with the 
intended finished wall line. 


THERE ARE TWO different ways to set the wall 
tile: Floating or buttering. The floating 
method involves applying the mortar to the 
foundation coating, and then setting the tile 


Fig. 4--Using Screed To Level Bedding Mortar 
With Base Tile As Guide On The Bottom 


-—— Base Tile 


into the mortar bed. In the buttering method, 
the mortar is applied to the individual tile, 
which is then pressed against the rough cement 
base coat. Either method gives satisfactory 
results; the choice depends mainly on the 
preferences of the person doing the work. 


TO FLOAT WALL TILE, the mortar is spread be- 
tween the guide strips for about five feet at 
a time, and levelled with a screed notched at 
each end to allow for the thickness of the 
tile (Fig. 3). The tiles are placed in posi- 
tion and tamped until they are firmly united 
to the cement and level with the strips. When 
the space between the strips is completed 
(which normally is one side of the room), the 
strips are removed, and the work is continued 
in the same manner until complete. 


WHEN THE TILES are all set, the joints must be 
carefully washed out and neatly filled with 
thinly mixed pure Keene's Cement, and all ce- 
ment remaining on the tile carefully wiped off. 


TO BUTTER WALL TILE, the cement mortar is plac- 
ed on the back of each tile, and the tile is 
placed on the wall, and tapped gently until 
firmly united to the wall and plumb with the 
guide strips. When the tiles are all set, the 
joints must be carefully washed out and filled 
with Keene's Cement, as described above. 


Allowing For Fixtures 


F SINKS or other fixtures are to be placed 

on the wall, provision should be made for 

them by fastening wood strips on the wall 
before the first coating of rough cement mortar 
is put on. The wood strips should be the same 
thickness as the rough coat. The tiles can be 
placed over the wood strips by covering them 
with cement mortar. When the mortar and tiles 
have thoroughly set, holes can be bored in the 
tiles for fastening the fixtures, without in- 
jury to the tiling. f$ 


Sources For Tile 


number of large tile outlets still 
D corse the 6 in. x 3 in. white tiles 
that were often used for bathroom wains- 
cotting. Among the sources: 


9 American Olean, which distributes nationally, 
makes a 6 x 3 milky white glazed tile called 
"Caribbean." 


eBrooklyn Tile Supply, 184 4th Ave., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 11217. (212) 875-1789. Store carries 
6 x 3 white tile, but does not ship. 


eTile Distributors, Inc., 7 Kings Highway, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 10801. (914) 633-7200. Carries 
6 x 3 white tile in store. Will also ship. Call 
or write for prices and shipping information. 


OURCES for the small white hexagonal 
floor tiles will be found in the 1980 
Old-House Journal Catalog. 
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Slated 
For 


Becovery 


By C. M. Giordano 
Washington, D.C. 


Washington, D.C., the Mansard roof was in 
terrible shape.  Flashings were deterior- 
ated. The cornice had been ripped off, and the 
eave covered with tar paper. The slates must 
have been inferior, because they were flaky 
and needed to be replaced. 


Wi: I BOUGHT this house on Q Street in 


I TOOK IT UPON MYSELF to do the whole job, be- 
cause I couldn't find a roofer who would do 
slating. I had the existing slates, as well 
as the original cornice on the attached house, 
to use as models for my restoration. 


ALL 465 pieces of slate were replaced. I had 
to both cut and punch the slate I bought from 
a nearby stone distributor. I cut a point on 
the exposed end of each 10-in.xl2-in. slate, 
using a slate cutter rented from the stone 
company. To my surprise, the slate was very 
easy to cut--you need no 
experience, After I cut 
all the slate, I punched 
two nail holes in each 
piece--this too was easy. à 
My trial-and-error method was to use an 8- penny 
nail, a hammer, and two 2x4's about 10 inches 
long. I'd lay the slate over the 2x4's with 

a space of 3 inches between them. Then I'd 
strike the nail sharply, and punch 2 holes 
about 4 inches from the top of the slate. 


Up On The Scaffold 


DID HALF THE ROOF at a time so I could use 
|». intact half as a pattern. First I cover- 
ed the boards with 30-1b. roofing felt. Next 
came the starting row of slates, then the first 
full uncut row at the eave. These overlaid 
the metal flashing. (See sketch.) I laid the 
slate with a 2-inch lap, since the slope is so 
steep. [Normal lap is 3 inches. Lap refers 
to the part of the slate overlaying the slate 
two courses below.] In each subsequent row, 
the point of every slate was placed over the 
joint in the row below. 


"A À—n i 
TN Tan .. Wt 


THE HOUSE RESTORED, 1979. Mr. Giordano is hand- 
scraping the brick to gradually remove paint. 


BEFORE THE JOB, I was scared of heights. After 
I erected the rented scaffold, I climbed out 

on the scaffold and just sat there for about 

an hour each day until I got used to being up 
that high--30 feet. 


THE SLATE, roofing paper, galvanized sheet 
metal, nails, and scaffold rental altogether 
came out cheaper than hiring a roofer to re- 
place the roof with asphalt shingles. And 
though I do not proclaim to be a carpenter, 
replacing the slate roof and the overhanging 
cornice did not require that much skill. gH 


EPLACEMENT of the slates and cornice 

took about four weeks, working only in 
the evenings and on weekends. Much more 
extensive was the removal of the porch 
and then rebuilding the original bay. 


THE INTERIOR of this house needed a lot 
of help too. The first thing to do was 
to tear out three apartments, one on 
each floor. This called for removing 
stoves, plumbing, and all 
the added partitions. 
After the rooms were 
back to their original 
sizes and shapes, the 
rebuilding could begin. 


MUCH of the interior 
was salvaged from 
other buildings in 
the area...the man- 
tel, panel doors, an 
entire stairway, wain- 
scot. On the outside, 
the railing and the re- 
built bay came from an- 
other house in the city. 


THE PRETTY GAS LIGHT in the 
drawing room was found in 
the alley. 
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THE HOUSE as purchased in 1977. Porch 
and tar paper cornice were added later. 


Roofing Felt (30 lb.) 


Metal Flashing 
(Copper Preferred) 


US 
we 


Lookout (2"x6") 
-16 inches O.C. 


Exterior Plywood Sheathing Screened Vent 
yx 


n Flashing: Formed, 4 . 
il Then Sprung in Place Hip Detail 


nterior 
Round Wood Moulding 


Cornice Flashing 
Covers Hip 


Length of Slate 12 in. 4 
Lap = 2 in. hu 
Exposure = 12-2 = 5 inches 
"E Roof 
Boards 
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(GARDENS--Cont'd from pg. 61) 


Charles Burchfield recreated this sort of scene 
in his mysterious watercolors of woodframe 
houses in Buffalo, New York. 


Soil Conditions 


PPROACH THE PROJECT from the ground up. 
Ar growing medium of the front yard suf- 

fers from the usual host of urban ills: 
Highly acid soils, highly compacted soils, no 
soil at all. Highly acid soil should be 
treated with lime until the pH reaches at least 
5.5 to 6.7. A measurable change in pH may not 
be attainable during the first year after lime 
treatment. If existing soil pH is 4.5 or be- 
low, replacement of topsoil becomes necessary. 
Compacted soils should be loosened with pitch- 
fork and lime, peat moss, leaves, compost or 
other organic material should be turned under 
and incorporated into the first foot of soil. 


THE REMOVAL OF CONCRETE may reveal a crushed 
stone or coal ash base which should be exca- 
vated to a total depth of one foot and replaced 
with good quality topsoil. This usually re- 
sults immediately in a fairly well-drained 
growing medium, which, when it settles, should 
be only slightly higher above the surrounding 
pavement at its highest point. One-half in. 
per ft. cross-pitch after settling will pro- 
vide adequate surface drainage. You are now 
ready to consider planting. 


Ground Covers 


STABLISHING GROUND COVER is an important 
E: step. Ground cover plants generally 

adapt to all but the hottest or driest 
street environments. After planting they 
should be mulched with medium bark chips to a 
depth of 1-1/2 in. Ground covers improve soil 
friability by penetrating it with roots, and 
shield the ground from rain compaction with 
foliage. 


Leave clear access to 
face of building and hatchway 


CROSS-PITCH 


Leave paved to prevent 
leakage into basement 


Leave 8" 
maintenance 
or mowing 
strip 


shrub/tree or 
herbaceous 
bedding area 


Maintenance edge 
for balustrade 


Hedge, if desired Ground cover or lawn 


GROUND COVERS should only be planted in the 
early spring and in the northeast and mid- 
Atlantic states should be shaded after Decem- 
ber 30th with straw or Christmas tree boughs 
for their first winter to avoid damaging (and 


unsightly) leaf burn. Once the ground cover is 
established, winter mulching is not necessary. 
Some useful ground covers for shade and bright 
sun commonly used between 1850 and 1900 are 
mentioned in the plant list. 


Hedges 


AVING SELECTED and planted ground cover 
He: the area, the owner may wish to add 

further plantings. At this time a hedge 
may be an important consideration or a small 
tree, flowers or flowering shrubs. Compact 
and slow growing hedge material may prove best. 


WHEN AN IMMEDIATE EFFECT is required, hedge 
shrubs should be 18-24 in. tall to begin with 
and spaced 12-21 in. on center along the edge 
of the planted area. Evergreen hedges tend to 
disfigure if site conditions vary as they 
might in south facing yards where day and night 
temperatures and humidity fluctuate wildly. 


Location Factors 


BEAR IN MIND, though, that the area in the 
shelter of the stoop will provide more stable 
humidity and protection for evergreen plant- 
ings. Deciduous materials and evergreens such 
as Juniper and Yew are more durable under 
stress conditions, while broad-leaved ever- 
greens usually thrive in the north facing 
yard, due in part to the comparative coolness, 
shallower range of temperatures, and higher 
soil moisture. 


THE NORTH AND SOUTH SITUATIONS are similar 

respectively (in their most moderate) to east 
and west locations, but these show a greater 
variation of seasonal light. The winter sun 
rises later and sets earlier in the east and 


i 


AN 


PAN 


Two hardy perennials that are attractive 
used singly or massed are the Day Lily 
and the Hosta. 
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west quadrants of the sky making both these 
orientations cooler than southern exposures. 
Western exposures in the Mid-Atlantic and New 
England states may be dry as well as cool when 
winds come out of the West. Eastern exposures 
may remain wetter after summer storms, and 
show freezing characteristics similar to north- 
ern exposures, Plants in the list that toler- 
ate or enjoy greater sunlight will adapt to 
western exposure. Plants favoring shade usually 
adapt to the damper conditions associated with 
the eastern exposure. 


Trees And Shrubs 


VERGREENS, which usually prefer acid soil, 
E: adversely affected by alkalinity in 

soil (derived from acid rain which causes 
leaching of nearby concrete pavements and may 
raise soil pH temporarily). The yearly spring- 
time application of an acid-reaction fertilizer 
prepared for evergreens usually controls this 
problem, 


THE HEDGE SURROUNDING a ground cover planting 
adheres to the basic Victorian symmetrical 
scheme. The focal point of this space was 
often sculptural, utilizing an urn or a mound 
on which decorative perennial or tender herba- 
ceous plants were grown. Bold leafed plants 
or exotic annuals with bizarre flowers were 
often used. 


SMALL TREES and numerous exotics were used, 
but often grew too large, or suffered from 
storm damage and urban pollution, eventually 
succumbing. 


The Victorian love for bizarre plants in 
front yards is represented in this 1896 
photo of the McBurney cottage in Atlanta, 
Georgia. A spectacular growth of elephant 


avoid all underground utility lines so as 

not to damage them with tools or disturb 
them with moisture-seeking roots. The small 
trees and shrubs in the plant list generally 
have shallow and spreading roots and won't be 
a nuisance. All trees should have their 
trunks wrapped in burlap or paper to protect 
them from sunscald. 


I: LOCATING TREES AND SHRUBS, be careful to 


FERTILIZERS are useful, but should not be ap- 

plied except as stated on the packaging. 

Even then, fertilizers may encourage excessive 
growth requiring pruning, or excessive tender 

growth which could be burned back by cold and 

sunny winter weather. After plants are well- 

established only minimal amounts of fertiliz- 

er are needed. 


HODODENDRONS AND EVERGREENS require an acid 
Bu fertilizer, high in nitrogen. The 
first figure on the bag should be about 

twice the sum of the other two digits such 

as 10-6-4. The components of fertilizer are, 
in order, nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and water 
soluble potash. For deciduous plants a fer- 
tilizer of 5-10-5 or any high in phosphoric 
acid is suitable. 


FERTILIZERS do not produce results in highly 
acid soils, subsoils or clay soils where soil 
nutrients are unavailable to plants. It is 
better, therefore, to concentrate efforts on 
soil improvement (by increasing moisture- 
holding capacity with the addition of organic 
matter) than to attempt to boost soil pro- 
ductivity with fertilizers. 


ear caladium plants is surrounded by an 
undulating hedge. Atlanta architect W.T. 
Downing designed the shingle-style cottage. 
Photo courtesy of The Atlanta Hist. Society. 
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Lawns 


gardens. They require a relatively large 

amount of care concentrated into a small 
area if they are to have the desired tight and 
even growth which makes them attractive. Sod 
often yields disappointing results unless it 
has a thick root mass (between 1 to 1-1/2 in.) 


Le ARE A TRADITIONAL PART of front yard 


seeds. (Sod of this type is very rare, how- 
ever.) These grasses will tolerate (better 
than bluegrass) shade, dryness and unseason- 
ably warm spring weather. 


PROVIDE GOOD SURFACE DRAINAGE with a cross 
pitch to prevent ponding of sod areas. Ex- 
cessive moisture encourages fungus diseases, 
often damaging and discoloring the grass. It 
is almost impossible to establish any type of 
lawn on the north side of a building where 
there is less than five hours of direct sun- 
light a day. 


OIL PREPARATION is again essential. 
Q wrtication of peat moss and humus must be 

incorporated into the soil to hold moisture 
without letting soil become soggy. 
be made free of clods and raked smooth. Lawns 
may be seeded in the spring as soon as the 


ground can be worked. 


A LIGHT COVERING OF HAY MULCH or tobacco cloth 
following seeding and adequate water is es- 
sential. (Hay mulch and tobacco cloth are 
probably only available in rural or suburban 
garden centers. Pine branches, while not as 
effective, can be substituted.) Liming and 
fertilizing should be done at the time of 
planting, and according to the directions on 
the seed package. Shade mixes are preferable 
but if the site is large and has a variety of 
light conditions, both standard and shade 
mixes are useful. 


ALLOW THE LAWN to grow up to at least 2 in. in 
height before the first cut. Cut the new lawn 
to no less than 1-1/2 in. above the ground. 
Frequent cutting and adequate watering help 

to establish a strong root system to compete 
with the weeds. 


SHAGGY LAWNS (3 in. or more in height) were 
common prior to about 1865, losing favor when 
home mowing equipment became available, popu- 
larizing the fashion in close cropped lawns 
after that date. : 


YOUR LAWN may need less care 
once it is established, but 
any small lawn (under 100 sq. 
ft.) will suffer from drought 
and from heat reflected from 
nearby masonry surfaces as 
well as directly from the 
sun. This will usually hap- 
^ pen in summertime when you 
are away from home for sever- 
- al days. It is generally ad- 
visable to let your lawn grow 
to 3-4 in. in the late spring 
so it can protect itself from dryness in much 
the same way as ground covers do by shading 
its roots, thereby better holding soil mois- 
ture. Grasses grow best during cool spring 
and fall weather. 


and is grown from fescue (tough meadow grasses) 


Liberal 


Soil should 


city garden a Hibiscus shrub pro- 
vides a focal point. Spring bulbs are 
growing surrounded by a ground cover of 
English Ivy. 


All too often, city front gardens are left 
untended, marring the Victorian streetscape. 


IT IS BEST TO PREPARE carefully and pragmatic- 
ally before you make your purchases, so in- 
spect the plantings along your street. Find 
out what plants have been used and determine 
for yourself how vigorous or appropriate they 
are. Observe your own home site and compare 
it to other similar locations in terms of 
summer and winter wind, sun, direction of 
storms, hottest days, and patterns of rainfall 
and drainage. These observations are invalu- 
able. The information you gather about your 
site will help you formulate a sound plan. f% 


Dan Maciejak is a native New Yorker. He 
was trained as a Landscape Architect at 
the State University College of Forestry, 
and is the Senior Landscape Architect for 
the New York City Region of the State Park 
System. His work for the State includes a 
Brooklyn waterfront park and a nature pre- 
serve and environmental study center in 
Staten Island, New York. As a consultant 
he has designed historic gardens and a 
wide range of residential gardens from row 
house to estate. Dan lives with his wife, 
Lisa, son Rafael, and two cats in a 1874 
brownstone in Brooklyn. 


Patti Allison is a freelance illustrator. 
She lives in Park Slope, Brooklyn. 
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Prefer 
Type of Site 


shade 
part. shade 

full sun 

full sun 


part. shade 


full sun 
sun 


sun or shade 
sun or shade 
part. shade 


sun or shade 
shade 


part. shade 
full sun 


sun 


full sun 
shade 
sun/shade 


shade 
part. shade 
sun 
shade 


full sun 
sun 
sun 


part. shade 
sun 

part. shade 

part. shade 
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GROUND COVERS 
Compatible 

Latin Name Common Name With 
Vinca minor Trailing Vinca D 
Pachysandra terminalis Japanese Spurge GAI 
Ajuga reptans Bugleweed E 
Juniperus horizontalis Creeping Juniper EI 
Hedera helix English Ivy HBF 

HEDGES 

Berberis thunbergi Japanese Barberry HA 
Berb. thun. var. atropurpurea Purple Barberry G 
Euonymus alatus compactus Compact Winged Euon. 
Taxus cuspidata Japanese Yew DBI 
Ilex crenata Japanese Holly D 


Nhi ar 
7 UN / 4, VANS 
WEES LAL 
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PLANT LIST 


SMALL ORNAMENTAL TREES 


Acer palmatum Japanese Maple A 

Cercis chinensis Chinese Redbud B 

Cotinus coggyria Smoketree 

Malus loensis plena Bechtel Crab Apple G 

Aralia spinosa Hercules Club I 
ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 


Hibiscus syriacus 
Rhododendron catawbiense 
Rhododendron nudiflorum 


Hydrangea cuercifolia 
Lonicera fragrantissima 


Rosa eglanteria 


FOCAL PLANTS FOR GROUPINGS, FOR LEAVES 


Osmunda regalis 
Caladium bicolor 
Ricinus communis 
Hosta sieboldi 
Yucca filamentosa 


Verbascum olympicum 
Zea mays 


FOCAL PLANTS FOR GROUPINGS, FOR FLOWERS 


Astilbe japonica 
Hemerocallus flava 
Lilium candidum 
Paeonia lactifolia 


ASF EE 
RA M RN TE E 
AREAS 


Hibiscus, Althea 
Catawba Rhododendron BD 
Pinxterbloom Azalea D 


Oak leaved Hydrangea 
Winter Honeysuckle H 


- 


Sweetbrier H 


Royal Fern BD 
Caladium 


Caster-oil plant 


Plantain Lily DF 
Yucca E 
Mullien 

Ornamental corn Cc 


Japanese Astilbe D 
Lemon Day Lily GF 
Madonna Lily 


Peony ‘Festiva Maxima’ HG 


>> 


CYS 


» 
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N 
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Notes 


used after 1882 


attaches to 
masonry walls 


plant 18" apart 
24" high installed 
plant 18” apart 
24” high installed 


plant 24” apart 
slow grower 


slow growing 


may be pruned 
to tree form 
after 1888 
best as 

small group 


may die to 
ground ea. winter 
fragrant 

fragrant 

leaves when wet 


multicolor leaves 
not winterhardy 
beans poisonous 
not winterhardy 
flowering- 

see illustration 
has flower 
interest as well 
felt-like leaves 


sweet scent 


Note: The Letter Code is a suggested way to aid in grouping plants that are compatible together and share 
environmental requirements. However, many other combinations are acceptable. 


A Sm 


SAT 


AENA 


AAS 
ONES, 
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Wood Filler For Outdoors 


[Memor NEEDED a small quantity of good, 
weatherproof wood filler to repair a piece 

of redwood from my front porch. After running 
the piece through my planer to remove 85 years' 
worth of paint, I formulated the special filler 
as follows: 


I MIXED some "Envirotex" (a two-part epoxy ma- 
terial used as a surface finish) according to 
directions, but with the addition of enough 
redwood sawdust to create a thick paste. I 
pressed this into the pitted and rotted areas 
around nail holes, etc., and allowed it to set 
up overnight. Careful sanding with a disc 
sander the next morning gave me a perfect sur- 
face, tightly bonded to the old wood, which 
took primer well. The patch is absolutely 
water-tight. 


SIMILAR formulations can be procured ready- 
mixed, but they're expensive. On the other 
hand, I never run out of sawdust, and Enviro- 
tex can be used for other applications. 


James B. Tyler 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Scrapers With Finesse 


I: YOU'VE EVER tried to scrape loose paint 
from an ornate plaster moulding, you know 

the meaning of frustration. That tantalizing 
crust of paint is loose, crackled, and waiting 
to come down--all you have to do is run a thin, 
flexible blade under it. But conventional 
tools--putty knife, wallpaper scraper, screw- 
driver, ice pick--are overkill. They dig into 
the plaster and cause nasty gouges that require 
time-consuming patching. 


IF ONLY YOUR FINGERNAILS were long enough and 
strong enough--you could create ten custom- 
shaped flexible scrapers, each with the correct 
contour and finesse to lift the paint without 
harming the plaster. 


THERE IS AN ANSWER. Buy several inexpensive 
artist's palette knives, in different shapes 
and sizes. They can be further ground or cut 
to specialized shapes. I assure you, these 
knives will quickly bring down that paint. 


Gary Silver 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Oil Your Gutters 


READ in the article "Maintenance of Gutters" 

(Oct. 1979) that painting solid wood gutters 
would help protect and preserve them. We cer- 
tainly paint them up here on the outside. But 
I got it from an old timer many years ago that 

xm, the best preservation technique 

;. is to clean out the gutter at 
; least once a year, let it dry, 
and then treat it with linseed 
oil. This treatment prevents 
|! moisture saturation, while it 
also permits the wood to pass 
off all moisture after wet 
weather. 


THE KEY, whether you use paint or linseed oil, 
is the yearly attention. Since you normally 
don't see the inside of gutters, all too often 
the annual cleanout--and the renewal of the 
protective coating--is neglected. 


J. Edward Foley 
Union River Realty 
Brewer, Maine 


Paint-On Vapor Barrier 


LOWING an insulating material into exterior 

walls without a vapor barrier can cause paint 
peeling on the outside of the house. (This is 
the moisture problem mentioned by the Giffens 
in their article, "Rejuvenating a Queen Anne.." 
Feb. 1980 OHJ.) 


THIS CAN BE prevented by priming the inside of 
all exterior walls and ceilings with INSUL-AID, 
a Glidden product. This latex primer is formu- 
lated to prevent moisture migration as effec- 
tively as a two mil thick plastic sheet. (It 
prevents water vapor from getting into the 

wall and into the insulation.) INSUL-AID is 
easy to apply and forms a good base coat for 
interior finish paints. As a bonus, purchase 
of INSUL-AID qualifies for federal energy 
credits. 


Todd Dickinson 
Dickinson Restorations 
Durham, N.C. 


[Ed.'s Note: Of course, you must also seal 
gaps by caulking around windows and doors, 
baseboards, and electrical outlets. This prob- 
lem of moisture migration is one of the reasons 
that blown-in side wall insulation isn't recom- 
mended. ANY paint acts as a vapor barrier to 
an extent, particularly aluminum paint and 
glossy oil-based paint.] 


Got Any Tips? 


Do you have any hints or short cuts that might help other old- 
house owners? We'll pay $15 for any short how-to items that are 


used in this "Restorer's Notebook" column. Send your hints to: 
Notebook Editor, The Old-House Journal, 69A Seventh Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11217. 
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Products 
For The Old House 


Sash With Style 


EPLACING WINDOWS on an old 
Rhouse is a problem that 
merits serious consideration. 
Sash or storm windows that are 
inappropriate in style or mate- 
rial will destroy the archi- 
tectural character of an old 
building. 


PRESERVATION RESOURCE CENTER 
handcrafts Early American 

sash based on Georgian, Federal 
and Greek Revival architecture. 
The sash is either stock or can 
be custom made. Because of the 


great variety in design, Victor- 


ian sash is all custom repro- 
duced, and includes arch and 

round heads. Storm sash also 
has an optional screen. 


THERE ARE CASES in which an ex- 
terior storm window is not 
aesthetically pleasing. To 


solve this problem, Preservation 


Resource Center has come up 
with an interior storm sash. 
They have the advantage of 
being easier to open and close. 


BECAUSE MANY restorers have to 
cope with replacing windows in 
large numbers, the cost can be 
quite high when buying handmade 
sash. This company now carries 
a stock line of wood sash manu- 
factured in a modern manner 
(less sturdy than handcrafted) 
but in period styles. 


LITERATURE PACKET contains an 
estimator for ordering stand- 
ard stock as well as informa- 
tion on their stock and custom 
millwork. Send $2.00 to: 
Preservation Resource Center, 
Dept. OHJ, Lake Shore Road, 
Essex, New York 12936. 


New: Free Ads 


TARTING with the August 1980 

issue, there will be several 
changes in The Old-House Jour- 
nal--all of which will make the 
Journal bigger and better. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT CHANGES in- 
volve the Emporium Section, 
Starting with the August issue, 
the Emporium will no longer 
carry paid advertising for com- 
mercial products. But we will 
continue to carry classified 
ads from subscribers. The Em- 
porium will also continue to 
carry the special OHJ announce- 
ments--especially that for the 
heat gun, which has proved 
enormously popular, 


BEST OF ALL, the classified ads 
will be FREE to current sub- 
scribers. Since they're free, 
of course, the ads will be sub- 
ject to editorial selection and 
space availability. The free 
ads will be limited to one-of- 
a kind opportunities and small- 
lot sales, In other words, 
standard commercial products 
will not be eligible. 


AMONG THE TYPES of ads that 
will be eligible for free in- 
sertion: 


e Interesting old houses for 
sale 


e Architectural salvage and 
old-house parts for sale 


For Subscribers 


e Restoration positions wanted 
and vacant 


e Hard-to-find items that you 
are looking for 


e Trades and swaps 


e Restoration and old-house 
services 


e Meetings and events 


HOTOS of items for sale will 

also be printed free--space 
permitting. Just submit a 
clear black & white photo along 
with your ad copy. Free ads 
will be limited to a maximum of 
50 words. The only payment re- 
quired is your current OHJ 
mailing label to verify your 
subscriber status. 


FOR YOUR LISTING to run in the 
August issue, we'll need your 
ad copy by July 1. Mail to: 


Emporium Editor 
Old-House Journal 
69A Seventh Avenue 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11217 


MONG THE OTHER CHANGES you 

will see in your August 
issue will be a 67$ increase 
in the number of editorial 
pages. This will enable the 
editors to provide some of the 
extra features you've been ask- 
ing for. 

--Clem Labine 
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By Ron Pilling, Baltimore, MD 


JIN MANY PARTS of the country (for example, 
3] D Philadelphia and Baltimore) sidewalks 
É A| were originally paved with brick. If 
you wish to put back an indigenous brick 
walk, you will find that the old way of con- 
structing them is both easier and less expen- 
sive than modern paving methods and the result 
will be more in keeping with your old house. 


IT WAS NOT UNTIL WELL into the 1900's that 
poured concrete and asphalt were widely used 
for paving purposes. Until then brick, cobble- 
stone, and Belgian block covered most streets, 
walks, and alleys in urban America. The pav- 
ing medium, be it stone or brick, was laid 
without wet mortar and tightly packed on a 
solid base of sand and gravel. 


IT WITHSTOOD the abuse of iron-rimmed wagon 
wheels and the coming hordes of Model T's and 
A's. Many fortunate city dwellers still boast 
the beautiful deep red brick walk that was 
laid in front of their homes when they were 
new. Except for some patina, most are as 
sound as they were a century or more ago. 


WHEN PLANNING A GARDEN, even the week- 
end bricklayer can count on being able 
to install a professional looking and 
long lasting brick walk. If it 19 
time to replace or repair the gray 
concrete walk in front of your home, 
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EGIN BY LAYING OUT your plans on paper. 
You'll need a careful drawing to estimate 
the number of bricks to buy and to choose 
the most attractive pattern. If replac- 
ing an existing sidewalk is the project, your 
space will already be defined. But if new 
garden paths are in the works you will have 
much greater design latitude. Brick is a very 
flexible design medium, so there's no need to 
stick to straight lines and right angles. 


TAKE THE TIME TO VISIT any original brick in- 
stallations you can find to help you decide on 
a pattern. There are several that will turn 
up again and again: Herringbone, basket-weave, 
and running bond. If walks of brick survive 

in your neighborhood you'll have a pretty good 
idea what may have stretched in front of your 
home. 


IF NOT, YOU WILL have to determine the pattern 
which is best for you. It helps if you can 
get a dozen or so bricks and lay them out on 
the floor to visualize the results. You can 
then measure the distance between 
pattern repeats so you will have à 
better idea of how the repeats fit 
into the space. 
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(Continued on page 78) 


News From The OHJ... 
MORE For You 


TARTING WITH THE AUGUST ISSUE, you will be 
getting more from your membership in The 
Old-House Journal group: 


e As announced in June, subscribers will now be 
eligible for free classified ads in the Empor- 
ium Section; 


e More important, there will be a 67% increase 
in editorial pages. This will enable us to add 
some features that you've been asking for. 


YOU'LL ALSO FIND that your August issue will 
arrive without an envelope. We've done con- 
siderable experimenting--and consulted with 
numerous other newsletter publishers--and con- 
cluded that your issue will arrive in as good, 
or better, condition without the envelope. 


THE SOARING COST of envelopes forced us to look 
for alternate ways of mailing. And it was dur- 
ing this investigation that we also came up 
with a printing change that allows us to pro- 
vide the extra editorial pages. 


Questions & Answers 


E NOW SPEND a lot of time answering ques- 
W.: from subscribers. But the answers 
have only been benefitting that one sub- 
scriber--not the other 34,999 of you. So with 


the extra editorial pages, one of the new fea- 
tures you'll see is a Question and Answer page. 


FROM THE Q&A PAGE, you'll pick up tips that you 
can use. More interesting, you'll learn more 
about your fellow members of the club: The 
kinds of houses they have and the problems they 
have been running into. 


Free Classified Ads 


OU, as a subscriber, are now eligible to 
insert free classified ads into The Empor- 
ium Section. Ads are limited to one-of-a- 
kind opportunities and small-lot sales. Among 
the kinds of ads that will be run for free: 
(1) Interesting old houses for sale; (2) Archi- 
tectural salvage and old-house parts for sale; 
(3) Restoration positions wanted and vacant; 
(4) Hard-to-find items you are looking for; 
(5) Trades and swaps; (6) Restoration and old- 
house services; (7) Meetings and events. 


FREE ADS ARE LIMITED to a maximum of 50 words. 
We'll also run photos free as space permits. 
Because the service is free, of course, the 
service is subject to space limitations (there 
will be two pages allocated to subscriber 
service ads) and editorial selection. The 
only payment required is your current OHJ mail- 
ing label to verify your subscriber status. 
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NEW FEATURE that we've just started, Res- 
toration Design File, will also appear with 
increasing frequency in the expanded OHJ. 
Restoration Design File provides a detailed 
look at a specific old-house problem--in a clear 


graphic way that summarizes all pertinent in- 
formation in a single architectural drawing. 


SOMETIMES THE INFORMATION in the Design File 
is aimed at do-it-yourselfers (such as #2-- 
"Wood Splice Joints"). Others are more 
specialized and are aimed at guiding your dis- 
cussions with workmen you might hire (such as 
#3--"Gutter Expansion Joint"). 


Renewal Procedures 


HE OLD-HOUSE JOURNAL will continue our 

practice of including renewal solicitations 

in the issue. This is not common among 
publications--and as a result some readers are 
caught by surprise. 


THREE MONTHS in advance of your last issue, 
there will be an envelope in your issue telling 
you that it is time to renew, If you don't 
respond to that one, there will be another 
reminder envelope in your issue one month in 
advance of your last issue. If you don't re- 
spond to that one within two weeks, the sub- 
scription will lapse. It can be reinstated, 
of course, but with the soaring cost of first 
class postage, we can't fill in issues that 
you have missed. 


EACH ISSUE will now also have a business reply 
envelope so that you can renew your subscrip- 
tion at any time. The date that appears in 
the upper right-hand corner of your mailing 
label is the last issue that's due on your 
current subscription. 


WE'RE EXCITED about the increased service we 
are able to bring you. You--and your old 
house--will benefit. 

--Clem Labine 
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Adding 
A 
Pantry 


By Martin Sagendorf, Bridgewater, CT 


HREE YEARS AGO my wife and I bought a mid- 

1800's Italianate villa. We're fortunate 

that there had been no structural changes 
to the main two-storey part of the house, since 
we are restoring both the exterior and interior 
to the 1890's period. 


RESTORATION BEGAN in the kitchen--part of a 
single-storey extension at the rear of the 
house. We've installed a wood range (the only 
stove) and we're fabricating a period sink of 
brass alloy sheet. The cabinets will be peri- 
od-inspired as well, so we felt the need to 
somehow conceal the modern refrigerator. A 
neighbor told us that one-third of the present 
kitchen was originally a pantry, Although re- 
luctant to reduce the size of the kitchen, we 
were intrigued with the idea of having a pan- 
try: Besides providing storage, a pantry 
would be the place to tuck away the refrigera- 
tor. The only reasonable choice was to use 
part of the garage connection area. By remov- 
ing a closet, building a wall, and installing 
a doorway to the kitchen we made a room 4-ft. 
10-in. deep by 6-ft.11-in. wide. 


SO OUR THREE GOALS for the layout and design of 
the new room were: The pantry should look au- 
thentic; it had to be utilitarian; and it had 
to conceal the refrigerator. 


GARAGE 
\ MUDROOM | 
Qe 


KITCHEN 


uP 
DOWN 
» > 


FEW, IF ANY, photographs of 1890's pantries 
seem to exist. Instead, we visited homes with 
original interiors and restored historical 
places for representative ideas. 


THE REFRIGERATOR would essentially provide the 
food-storage space in our updated Victorian 
pantry, so shelves were to be used for platters, 
bowls, tins, spices and so on. We carefully 
measured the items to be stored to establish 
shelf spacings, depths, and amount of cabinet 
space needed. Dimensions of the refrigerator 
determined the minimum width of the finished 
doorway; there is no door separating kitchen 
from pantry. 


Planning 


EXT CAME the important planning: Making 
fully dimensioned drawings of the two 


walls which would have shelves and cabin- 
ets. All perpendicular walls, ceiling, and 
floor surfaces were indicated as being finished 
or open, since the later addition of drywall 
and finish flooring would alter some dimensions. 
None of the walls were square and few of the 
studs were really vertical so several measure- 
ments were needed on each to establish their 
true locations. 


VARIOUS SKETCHES of possible layouts were made 
by taping tracing paper over these measured 
drawings. This allowed realistic placement of 
shelf brackets and other supports...the loca- 
tion of studs showed through from underneath 
the tracing paper. 


ONCE WE HAD established that we needed no addi- 
tional studs for our final layout, we insulated 
the exterior walls and put up the drywall. 

Then, referring to the first scale drawings, we 
drew all the stud outlines right on the drywall. 
From the tracing paper drawings we drew the lo- 
cations of all shelves, brackets, and cabinets 
on the wall. 


MUDROOM 


KITCHEN 
A AFTER 


BATHROOM CH = CHIMNEY 
REF = REFRIGERATOR 
@ BEFORE 
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E MADE A DOORWAY MOULDING that simulated 

the others in the house, which have a 

5/8-in. round bead on the inside open- 
ing. (See the sketch.) Three-foot sections of 
5/8-in. hardwood dowel were joined by drilling 
a three-eighths in. hole in one end and turn- 
ing a three-eighths inch plug on the other, 
then gluing. For installation, the dowel was 
placed in the vee formed by the trim and drilled 
every Six inches for 4d finishing nails (the 
dowels split if not pre-drilled). The vertical 
and horizontal dowels were joined at the top 
corners by mitering their ends at 45 degrees. 
When all were in place, the nails were counter- 
sunk and the holes filled with wood filler. 


DOORWAY MOULDING 
CORNER DETAIL 
(TOP view) 


‘os 
Ya” DRYWALL 
y u n 


ATRAS 


~ CORNERS BEVELED TO 
MAKE 5/g” VEE FOR DOWEL 


4d a el 


LL THE WOOD we used was old (mostly from 
the cabinets and counters we removed from 


the 1950's kitchen), and was covered with 
layers of paint. It was removed with both a 
heat gun and chemical stripper. 


RATHER THAN permanently install the shelves 
and cabinets as they were built, we found it 
easier in the long run to construct everything 
first, then disassemble, paint, and reinstall. 
This let us paint the bare walls, and elimina- 
ted the difficult task of painting inside the 
cabinets and the undersides of the shelves. 


THE ONLY BOARDS permanently installed as they 
were made were the 3/4-in. by 1-1/4-in. shelf 
support rails. These were painted the same 
color as the walls, and are almost unnoticeable. 
They were installed with their top edges along 
the bottom shelf lines we'd pencilled on the 
walls. 


"L" around a corner. This shelf depth 

required joining narrower boards length- 
wise. Ripping two boards to be joined on the 
table saw produced straight edges which were 
then drilled for 3/8-in. dowels and glued. 


eu WERE 14 inches deep and ran in an 


A LAP JOINT joined the 

shelves in the corner. 

The rear shelves were 

notched 3/8-in.x3/8-in. 

for the width of the - 

shelves that butted 

them. Then the butting 

shelves were similarly 

notched on their under- 

sides along the ends. 

Thus no glue or nails were necessary. The 
weight of the shelves and their being nailed 
to the support strips keeps them in place. 


Cabinet doors and shelf lumber were re- 
cycled from the 1950's kitchen, and attic. 


ALL THE SHELVES (including those in the large 
cabinet) were 3/4-in. thick, yet they looked 
too thin. So to simulate thicker boards, 
strips 5/8-in.x3/8-in. were glued along the 
underside of the front edges. The 3/8-in. 
additional underneath produces the satisfying 
effect of 1-1/8-in. thick shelves. 


THE DESIGN of the brackets was derived from 
reprints of old architectural pattern books. 
They were cut out with a saber saw. Counter- 


sunk flat-head screws secure the shelves to 
the brackets; likewise, deeply countersunk 
screws attach the brackets to the studs. 


b . -— " EA 


The spice cabinet. Above it, note the 
inconspicuous shelf support rail. 
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Soft lighting is provided by an 
electrified antique gas fixture. 


HE SPICE CABINET was built after the 
shelves were temporarily in place. The 
[ right side of the cabinet is formed by 
an inside corner of the room and the left side 
by a piece of 3/4-in. board cut to fit between 
the shelves. (See the photo.) A central post 
between the doors was installed; then the doors 
of beaded wainscot with inside battens were 
made to fit the openings. 


THE LARGE CABINET was made out of some old 
doors we found in the attic. The right-hand 
side of the cabinet was located on a stud for 
support. This, then, placed the doors such 
that the left one would open at least 90 de- 
grees before touching the refrigerator. These 
doors were battened as well. 


PAIRS OF NOTCHED BOARDS in the ends of the 
cabinet provide adjustable shelf heights. 
(See close-up photo.) Short boards fashioned 
to fit between the notches actually support 
the shelves. These short boards were cut for 
a very tight fit so they couldn't work loose. 


Finishing Touches 


ATCHES ARE ALL OLD as are some of the hinges; 

| but four new butt hinges and all new screws 
(cadmium-plated) had to be used. To elim- 

inate that plated look, the hinges and screw 
heads were treated with full-strength gun blue 
to render them a dull blue-black. They look 
much better and since they're not painted they 
won't chip or peel. With all the woodwork 
temporarily in place, the fronts of all the 
shelves and cabinets were rasped and sanded to 
remove all saw marks and sharp edges. We 
wanted surfaces that looked as if they had seen 
years of wear. 


THE SHELVES AND CABINETS were then removed. 

All had been drilled with countersunk holes 

for screws. The walls and ceiling were primed 
and painted with an oil-based parchment cream 
color. All the loose shelves, etc. were 
painted with a Williamsburg blue-green. When 
dry, everything was assembled. The countersunk 
screws and nail holes were filled and painted. 


venient for the refrigerator to be in the 

pantry, it's well worth having it con- 
cealed. The shelves now hold and display a 
quantity of antique kitchen utensils and con- 
tainers that we use daily. And the large cab- 
inet provides safe dust-proof storage for 


A LTHOUGH SOME MAY FEEL it's a little incon- 


EN > 


The larger cabinet: Notice the battened 
doors and the appropriately thick shelves. 


A traditional system for adjustable shelves. 


china and crystal. The careful planning and 
construction was a lot of work. But the satis- 
fying end result is a pantry that is not only 
efficient but captures the atmosphere of our 
home as well. f$ 
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(BRICK WALKS--Cont'd from pg. 73) 


ANY DESIGN YOU CHOOSE will require about the 
same skill to install. Some, like herringbone, 
demand that you cut more bricks, but that 
shouldn't stop you if that is the design which 
suits you best. Bricks will have to be cut to 
fit around trees, plantings, and curbstones no 
matter what, and the brick chisel is easy to 
use, 


Ty MS BRICK is available in over forty 

EDAM different shapes and a variety of colors. 
Pu A] Most common sizes are 3-5/8 in. x 7-5/8 
Mete in. and 3-3/4 in. x 8 in. If you have 
chosen a basket-weave or herringbone pattern 
you must have bricks that are exactly half as 
wide as they are long, so check yards for 4 in. 
x 8 in. bricks. Do not buy the thin pavers 
(some are only 1 in.-1-1/2 in. thick). These 
are for wet concrete installations only. 


EXTREME WEATHER causes brick to chip and flake 
unless it is fired very hard. There are gen- 
erally three grades: NW (no weathering) is 
not meant for paving; MW (moderate weathering) 
is good for sidewalks in mild, dry climates; 
SW (severe weathering). SW is the best and 
will stand extremes of temperature and mois- 
ture. Used bricks are often available, 
especially in cities where brick alleys are 
still giving way to asphalt. It is also pre- 
ferable in an historic installation. But be 
very careful in choosing used brick. It must 
be brick intended for paving and not just for 
walls, or else you will find yourself digging 
up the cracked and chipped remains of your 
sidewalk after the first cold winter. 


How Many Bricks ? 


IGURE THE AREA of flat bricks to be 
dM laid. If bricks that are a full 4 in. 

i are to be used, divide the total 
eee} square footage by 4.5 to find out how 
many bricks to buy. If using the nominal 
sized bricks, divide by five. Order some 
extra for breakage. If planning a brick bor- 
der don't forget to order those bricks as well. 
Borders are either soldier courses (bricks 
standing on end, with the 2-1/4 in. dimension 
perpendicular to the walk) or sawtooth (lean- 
ing up against one another at a sharp angle). 


This herringbone walk has aged to a beauti- 
ful deep red patina in the century or more 
it has served in front of this house in 
Baltimore. 


Preparing To Pave 


THE FIRST STEP AT THE SITE is to plot the walk 
with stakes and string. Again, if you are 
replacing a concrete walk that has been re- 
moved, this is unnecessary. When the stakes 
are driven and the string marks the boundaries, 
dig out the foundation to accommodate the new 
bricks. This foundation is critical to the 
durability of the walk, so care must be taken 
to do it properly. If drainage is good, dig 
the foundation to 1 in. - 2 in. deeper than 
the brick's thickness. 


REMEMBER THAT THE WALK must slope slightly 
away from your house's foundation (if the 
walk butts against the house). This slope 
keeps the water out of your basement. If you 
have a long bricklayer's level it will come 
in handy now. If not you can rest your car- 
penter's level on a long 2x4 as a guide or you 
can use string and a line level. A slope of 
one in. in 6 ft. is good. If you have taken 
the time to dig the base to the proper slope 
the job will be easier later on. 


Popular Brick Paving Patterns 


Common or Running Bond 
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Basket-Weave 
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The brickset is a simple tool to use. Hold 
it very firmly on the brick with the bevel 
of the blade facing away from the part to 
be used. It must be struck very sharply. 


Setting The Border 


ET YOUR BORDER when the foundation dig- 
“ailing is complete. If curbing is there 

A from a previous walk you can skip this 
step. If not, you'll have to choose an 
riate border. Brick can be used if laid 
end-on-end. Borders of brick laid flat tend to 
twist and move. Treated 2x8 lumber makes an 
attractive border, and new waterproofing 
techniques will assure a durable wood edge. 


IN POORLY DRAINED AREAS, where the foundation 
has been dug extra deep, pour a layer of coarse 
gravel in first. Three to four inches is 
adequate. Top this with a couple of inches of 
sand. In good drainage areas, simply pour the 
sand directly over the soil, In either case, 
when the sand is packed down (keeping the 
proper slope in mind) it should be just deep 
enough so that the bricks, when put in place, 
will be flush with the border. 


Center Brick |" Higher Than Edges 
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——: 
Detail of brick walk with crown in the 
middle for poor drainage conditions. 
When drainage is good, both the crown 
and gravel bed can be omitted. 


This back yard features a running bond pat- 
tern with a treated wood border. Ask your 
lumber yard dealer for "Outdoor Wood" (this 
is a brand name) in choosing border material. 


A SCREED is a handy tool for levelling the 

sand base. This is simply a 2x6 board as long 
as the walk is wide. The board is notched to 
the depth of one brick on each end, so that the 
notches fit over the border already laid. 

When the screed is pushed across the sand it 
will leave a smooth, even foundation of exactly 
the correct depth. 


Laying The Pavers 


m ITH THE PATTERN ON PAPER beside you, 
W: begin laying out the pavers. Pack them 
1 ai tightly, with no space between. Tap 

| Bleach into place with a wooden mallet or 
the handle of a mason's trowel. There is no 
avoiding brick cutting, though some patterns 
require fewer cuts. Use a brickset, which is 
nothing more than a broad-bladed chisel. 
Score the line to be cut on the brick, and 
hold the edge of the brickset firmly on the 
line with the bevel facing away from the part 
to be used. Strike the brickset sharply with 
the hammer. After a couple of tries you'll 
be cutting brick like a pro. 


WHEN ALL THE PAVERS are in place pour a thin 
layer of sand over the entire walk and sweep 
it down between the bricks. Wash the entire 
patio or walk with a fine mist from a garden 
hose. Repeat the sand sprinkling, sweeping, 
and misting until the sand is flush with the 
brick surface. 


IF YOUR NEW BRICK WALK is going to be subject 
to heavy traffic you may consider using a 
mixture of four parts sand to one part port- 
land cement for this sweeping step. In any 
case, when you have put the hose away there 
is no waiting. Your sidewalk will be ready to 
walk on and you can move your lovely old cast 
iron garden furniture right onto the new 
brick walk. £f 
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HE WOODEN SCREEN DOOR seems to have gone 
ITE tre way of the 25¢ gallon of gasoline and 

electrical appliances that actually work- 
ed. And it is a sad loss. For many of us, the 
sound of summer was epitomized by the clack of 
the wooden screen door swinging shut on the 
back porch. 


MANY READERS have asked us where they can get 
wooden screen doors for their old houses, Un- 
fortunately, the editors have not been able to 
uncover a good source. If there is a wonderful 
company out there making beautiful screen doors, 
they have been keeping a low profile. 


SO WE ARE TAKING the next best step. Herewith 
are patterns for wooden screen doors, excerpted 
from manufacturers' catalogs of the late 19th 
century. The range of styles shown on these 
pages would be appropriate for houses built 
anywhere from 1850 to 1930. 


THE SIMPLER PATTERNS are ones that could be 
constructed by any moderately skilled home 
carpenter. Or, you could take a design to a 
local cabinetmaker and have him build one for 
you. We also hope that by focusing attention 
on the venerable wooden screen door, some mill- 
work company will be enticed into making these 
wonderful doors once again. 


The classic design and symmetry of these doors makes them especially suitable 
for Colonial Revival, Queen Anne, and houses built from 1900 to 1930. 
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Doors appropriate for houses built in the 1850's through 1870's. Note the 
patterns stencilled onto the screening in white paint. 


d 


All-purpose screen door 
patterns. Style at the 
left would work on any 
old house. 
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Muscular design of these doors is most appropriate for the Stick and Shingle 
style houses popular in many parts of the United States in the 1880's and 90's. 
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The ironwork is on Jane Street in New York City. 
original stair rails which were missing numerous cast-iron details. The newels 


were gone entirely. The plain rail along the areaway had been added later. 


, Casting The Glissing Pieces 


e FOUNDRY--mentioned in the March 1980 article on cast iron--sent along 
this description of the typical steps involved in a major rehabilitation job. 


Existing iron consisted of 


(9 


| 
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elements were removed 

by hacksawing through 
the iron pin connections. 
They were sent to Gorsuch 
in Indiana. The foundry 
cleaned the elements of 
paint, scale and rust, re- 
vealing the sharp outlines 
of the details. After 
some refinishing and fill- 
ing, they were used as the 
patterns for new sand cast- 
ings in grey iron. The 
new pieces were shipped to 
a local ironworker in New 
York City for assembly. 


Eus typical existing 


THE NEWELS posed a problem 
in that there were none at 
the house. A thorough 
search was made and it was 
discovered that some Goth- 
ic Revival houses had been 
built in Brooklyn Heights 
in the same year...and 
their newels were still in 
pretty good shape. These 
intact newels were mea- 


sured, and full-scale drawings were prepared 
and sent to the foundry. Gorsuch made a full- 
scale pattern (model) from the drawings, 

and then made castings of it. 
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HILE THIS WORK was in 

progress, a new fence 

along the areaway was 
designed by the architect. 
The original design motif 
and the same Gothic Revival 
cast elements were incor- 
porated in the new section. 
Once in the ironworker's 
shop, the new fence section 
was assembled using steel 
bars and pieces the same 
size and shape as the 
original hand rail. In- 
stead of pinning the sec- 
tions together, the new 
assembly was carefully 
welded and ground smooth. 


ALL PARTS of the ironwork-- 
new sections, acid-stripped 
and reassembled stair rails, 
and newels--were primed and 
finish painted in the shop. 
Finally it was installed 

on site by the ironworkers, 
and touched up. fA 


THANKS TO: 


Mr. John Pitcock 

Gorsuch Foundry 

120 E, Market St. 
Jeffersonville, IN 47130 | 
(812) 283-3585 | 
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Notes From The Readers... 


Architectural Enrichment 
Or Tacky Taste? 


To The Editor: 


I WOULD LIKE TO OBJECT to the article "Home- 
Made Gingerbread" which appeared in the April 
issue of OHJ. In a publication with a mast- 
head "Restoration and Maintenance Techniques 
for the Antique House," this article is about 
neither restoration nor maintenance. Rather, 
its publication seems to encourage a form of 
architectural costuming that is no different 
from the "Colonial" supermarket, the "Wild 
West" steakhouse, or the "Victorian" hamburger 
stand. 


AT A MINIMUM, I would suggest editorial guide- 
lines comparable to those rehabilitation guide- 
lines used by the National Register of Historic 
Places staff in reviewing rehabilitation pro- 
posals, especially: 


" ,,..Repair or replacement of missing architectural 
features should be based on accurate duplications of 
original features, substantiated by physical or pictor- 
ial evidence rather than on conjectural designs or the 
availability of different architectural features from 
other buildings." 


THERE IS NOTHING WRONG with appropriate frost- 
ing on an architectural cake. But when the 
base is an honest breadloaf of a building, the 
result is a bit more tacky than tasty. 


Bruce M. Kriviskey, AICP 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Editor Replies: 


N? PUBLICATION has campaigned harder against 
the "remuddling" of old houses than has the 
OHJ. But we feel that this particular case 
does not constitute "remuddling"--and that what 
the owner did was quite within the bounds of 
responsible old-house ownership. 


LET US SUMMARIZE what is right about this proj- 
ect...because there are many occasions when we 
would be opposed to architectural embellishment 
of this type. 


OUR BASIC BELIEF is that when working on old 
houses, you should not destroy the good work of 
past generations. That rule was observed in 
this case: No woodwork was destroyed; no trim 
discarded. Rather, this was a case of adding 
architectural ornament to an existing house. 
And here, we believe, what's "right" is less 
clear cut. For this discussion, let's divide 
old houses into three groups: 


l.Historically Significant Houses. These may 
be houses designed by a famous architect, or 
someone famous may have lived there, or some- 
thing significant may have happened there. 


2. Architecturally Distinctive Houses. These 
are houses that have a clear architectural 
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style and/or detailing that gives them character. 


3. "Plain" Houses. These are essentially un- 
ornamented, functional boxes with minimal 
architectural detail. This type of house is 
especially common in rural areas where they 
were built as farmhouses. 


Hus IN GROUPS #1 and #2 deserve to be pre- 
served or restored along the lines of their 
original appearance. But houses in Group #3 
present a more complex question. Because 
architectural indifference or a lack of money 
prevented the original owner from building a 
more distinctive house, does that mean that 
every subsequent owner should feel duty-bound 
to preserve the plainness? 


WE FEEL that houses in Group #3 can be archi- 
tecturally enhanced...as long as the work is 
done in good taste and in keeping with the 
spirit and style of the house. Our feelings on 
this were set forth in greater detail in "The 
Interpretive Restoration" in the May 1979 OHJ. 


IN THE MID-19th CENTURY, many plain farmhouses 
such as the house in question were enriched 
with vergeboards, brackets, gable ornaments and 
porch scrollwork. Today's preservationists 
would argue that this embellishment should be 
preserved as part of the architectural history 
of the house. Should we argue that plain 
farmhouses can no longer be ornamented because 
this is 1980 rather than 1880? We think not. 


TE HOUSE in the April case history obviously 
falls into Group #3. Thus from our stand- 
point the only argument is whether the archi- 
tectural enrichment was in good taste and 
appropriate to the house. And we believe it 
was. 


THIS SHOULD NOT BE TAKEN as free license to 
add fripperies to every old house. But when 
thoughtfully and carefully done, the arċhi- 
tectural enhancement of Group #3 houses can 
add to the enjoyment of old-house ownership... 
and add something to our cultural heritage 
that future generations will be happy to pre- 
serve. 

--Clem Labine 
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Products 
For The Old House 


Helpful 
Publications 


“Elegant “English 
“Plaster “Mouldings 


CORATIVE DESIGNS in Indiana 

is importing two handsome 
product lines from England-- 
cast iron and copper lamp posts 
and plaster architectural mould- 
ings. The cast reinforced 
plaster mouldings are made by 
Hodkin and Jones, Ltd., a lead- 
ing manufacturer for over 100 
years. They are sculptured in 
the classical mode and include: 
Cornices, Panel Mouldings, 
Ceiling Medallions, Niches, 
Columns and Pilasters. 


... And “Lamp“Posts 


Ts LAMP POSTS are made by 
Joseph Knight in Wolver- 
hampton, England 
from the original 

Victorian and Edward- 
ian designs. They 
are produced in the 
same manner as the 
originals with the 
only modern instrusion 
being the conversion 
to electricity. 


THE REPRODUCTIONS are 
named for the areas in 
which they are used-- 
Parliament Square, West- 
minster, Regent's Park, 
Knightsbridge, Hyde 
Park. Posts are heavy- 
body cast iron and lan- 
tern heads are solid 
copper and trimmed in 
brass. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, 
send for a free brochure 
on either line from 
Decorative Designs,Inc., 
P.O. Box 1692, Dept. 
OHJ, 316 N. Main St., 
Elkhart, Indiana 46515. 
Phone: (219) 293-8511. 


A Craftsman Anthology 


VALUABLE AND DELIGHTFUL an- 
thology of articles from that 
unique magazine, "The Craftsman" 

which became the voice of the 
Arts and Crafts Movement in 
America from 1901-1916, is avail- 
able in a handsome paperbound 
book. Edited by Gustav Stick- 
ley, "The Craftsman" fostered 

the ideals of simple and honest 
life styles and products--from 
furniture to philosophy. 


HOMEOWNERS who have a Bungalow 
or Craftsman house, or for 

that matter, any of the plain 
houses built in the early dec- 
ades of this century, will find 
a great deal of information use- 
ful in understanding and decor- 
ating their house. There are 
chapters on wall stencilling 
with patterns and throughout 
the book there are incidental 
designs that can be utilized as 
stencil patterns. 


THERE ARE FEATURES on archi- 
tecture, furniture, woodworking, 
as well as many on the decora- 
tive arts--a feature on "L'Art 
Nouveau," and discussions of 

the work of Mucha, the Rook- 
wood Pottery Studios, and many 
more. 


AN ILLUSTRATED visit to Stick- 


ley's house, architectural es- 
says (one by Louis Sullivan) 

and literary contributions (from 
Amy Lowell, Robert Frost) and 
essays such as "The Beauty of 
Ugliness" give an idea of the 
wide range of interests this 
publication dealt with. 


THE EDITOR, Barry Sanders, con- 
cludes his introduction to the 
anthology with an account of 


the magazine's demise. He makes 
this statement: "For a time 
Stickley was effective. But 


aesthetics in contemporary 
America have disintegrated since 
then: everything from our for- 
mica and naugahyde furniture to 
our cheesebox architecture--in 
short, most of our throw-away, 
disposable culture dates from 
the close of Gustav Stickley's 
workshops, and the death of his 
magazine, 'The Craftsman'." 


"THE CRAFTSMAN" is a 328-page, 
paperbound book profusely il- 
lustrated with line drawings 
and b/w photos. To order, send 
$9.95, plus $1.00 postage, to: 
Peregrine Smith, Inc., 1877 

E. Gentile St., P.O. Box 667- 
OHJ, Layton, Utah 84041. 
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A Guide To 
Rehabilitating 


Log 
Houses 


By Mary Cronan Oppel 


OST EARLY LOG HOUSES were relatively 

crude structures. Settlers felled, 

squared, and notched the logs using axe 
and adze. Then the logs were raised into place 
by sheer manpower and log ramps, and the some- 
times temporary cabins were built. As soon as 
it was possible, larger, more permanent build- 
ings of stone and brick were built; that first 
log building might then become the rear wing 
of the main house, a detached kitchen, or an 
outbuilding. 


THERE WERE MANY property owners who retained 
their original log dwellings and expanded them. 
As soon as they could afford to, owners clap- 
boarded the exteriors and plastered the in- 
teriors. This allowed them to insulate and 
protect their homes from the elements...and 
it also permitted them to "modernize" their 
houses, bringing them up to the latest 
style. Sheathed and finished this way, 
some of the surviving log houses to- 
day are lived in by people who 
don't realize their fmia 

are really made of logs. 


THE VERY EARLIEST SIDING 
used on log structures was 
beaded, with about a 5-1/2 
inch lap. Horizontal lap 
siding was most common in 
some states, while in others 
board and batten was used more 
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ENERGY AND THE OLD HOUSE 


Special Issue: 


frequently. The gable ends of the buildings 
were covered with clapboard: Rough-cut verti- 
cal timbers were placed on the top log on the 
gable end and extended to the roofline. 


ALTHOUGH HARDWOODS such as ash, locust, chest- 
nut, and poplar were abundant, poplar was used 
most often in log construction because of its 

tensile strength and light weight. 


tached by a connecting roof with open ends 

forming a breezeway or dogtrot; a double 
pen (two adjoining single units) with stone 
end chimneys; and the single 1-1/2 storey log 
pen (a single unit) with an exterior stone 
chimney in the gable end. Less common is 
the saddlebag log house, composed of two 
pens attached to a common central chimney. 

(See photos of the Old Wash Place.) 


L HOUSE TYPES include two single pens at- 


LOG HOUSES were usually built 

on fieldstone foundations 
and had shake (handsplit 
shingle) or sawn wood roofs. 
The interstices (spaces 
between logs) were filled 
with small stones set di- 
agonally between the logs, 
and then covered with a 
plaster mixture made of 


(Continued on page 100) 
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OHJ Anniversary Celebration... 


0HJ's Old House Is Host To 
Old-Fashioned Costume Party 


O CELEBRATE seven years of publication, the 
MESS here at the OHJ decided we were going 
to throw a different kind of party. Since 
the event was being held in my home--an 1883 
brownstone--a Victorian evening seemed appropri- 
ate. We chose Queen Victoria's birthday as 
the day and theme for the party because it 
tied into the era of the house and the atmos- 
phere we were trying to re-create. 


THE 80 GUESTS were invited to come in Victorian 
garb, and about half of them did. Some were 
attired by Nelson Arriaga of Victoriana Reviv- 
ed; others rented theatrical costumes. 


THE HOUSE was decorated with swags of tulle 
(about 60 yards!) along with flowers and ferns. 
The table was decked out in Victorian style, 
with a tallow sculpture (borrowed for the 
occasion), and several highly decorative food 
dishes--the centerpiece being a ham glazed 
white and inlaid with floral designs. 


HIGHLIGHT OF THE EVENING was the program of 
late 19th century entertainment, held in the 
main parlor. Rented folding chairs provided 
seating for everyone (with a bit of squeezing). 
The program included recitations, dramatic 
readings and musical numbers. Most unusual, 
however, were the two tableaux. Sliding doors 
between front and back parlors were used as 
stage curtains. The audience was given a 
clue...and then when the doors were rolled 
back they had to identify the scene and the 
characters portrayed. 


HER MAJESTY, Queen Victoria, addresses a 
few words to her loyal subjects before the 
cutting of her three-tiered birthday cake. 
The Queen was portrayed by Sasha Von 


EVERYONE HAD A GREAT TIME. We can't wait to Scherler. 


celebrate our 8th anniversary!--Clem Labine ff 
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Old-House Living... 


Restoring A Beauty 
In The Heart 
Of Texas 


By Barbara Schiller 


N 1968 WHEN Fred and Gerry Baker bought 
their old house in Jewett, Texas, they 
were the only people who wanted it. The 
craze for things Victorian had not yet 
hit the heartland of Texas. 


THE BAKERS WERE the ideal pair to buy the 
large house reputed to have been built one 
year before the start of the Civil War. Fred 
has the knack of discovering hard-to-find 
craftsmen--a useful gift considering the sev- 
eral hundred hand-carved spindles and balls 
that had tobe replaced. Further, he owns a 
plumbing supply business, and was able to do 


all the plumbing himself. As for Gerry-- 
"When I can't find someone to do a craft, I 
learn how to do it myself." She studied up- 


holstery for five years so she could authenti- 
callv and professionally restore the antique 
furniture she collects. And perhaps most 
important of all, the Bakers believe in taking 
things slowly, getting used to their old house, 
and allowing it to tell them what is needed. 


Problems 


AARO UE BAKER'S HOUSE has eight rooms, 


CHS measuring about 16x18 feet, with 12 ft. 
ts ceilings, double chimneys, and four 

2) ; g imne) 
FAA fireplaces. The chimney had lost 


bricks, and had fallen in. The living room 
fireplace had been cut for a wood stove and 
then at a later date, closed up completely. 
A mason was hired to tear the two chimneys 
halfway down and rebuild them. The Bakers 
opened the living room fireplace. Now all 
four fireplaces are working and, along with 
space heaters, provide the house with warmth. 


THE LEAKING ROOF needed to be replaced immedi- 
ately. But roofers took one look at the slope 
and refused the job. At last a contractor 
agreed to take the job. The day after roof 
work began, the Bakers had a septic tank to 
repair along with the leaking roof. 


IT SEEMS THE WORKMEN had parked their truck 
over the septic tank, filled it up with old 
roof debris, and then left for the day. The 
heavily laden truck had fallen into the tank 
and had to be dragged out with a tractor. The 
Bakers laugh about this now. A brave, elderly 
roofer with a lot of experience on steep roofs 
finished the job. 


THIRTY WINDOWS RETAINED every pane of the 
original wavy old glass. Gerry learned how 

to replace sash cord. The Bakers removed the 
old half screens and substituted full screens: 
"Wood, of course." 


SINCE THE HOUSE is not their primary home--it 
was bought as an "in town" residence for Fred's 
recently widowed mother--the Bakers did not 
have the time to do the exterior painting. But 
Gerry painstakingly matched the original 
yellow-buff color: "Although we have evidence 
that the house was originally all one color, 

I couldn't resist a dark brown trim to accent 
the beautiful gingerbread." 


THE BAKER'S HOUSE is built entirely of cypress 
--a hard wood singularly resistant to the damp 
weather found in their part of Texas.  Consid- 
ering its age, it's in good condition. 


Pleasant Surprises 


NSIDE THE HOUSE, Fred and Gerry removed 
the wallpaper that was hanging in filthy 
strips and shreds from the narrow, unat- 
tractive wallboards. They were stumped 
on this problem. Finally, a wallpaper company 
suggested putting up quarter-inch wallboard as 
a sound base for new wallpaper. Gerry had 
never before worked with wallboard. Now she 
finds it easy and enjoyable, thanks to lessons 
from a neighbor who was restoring his own 

1910 house. 
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AN OLD PHOTO, probably taken in the 1930's, 
The fence and front trees were gone when 
the Bakers bought the house. 


WHEN THE BAKERS TOOK DOWN the ceiling paper, 
they found one of those pleasant surprises 
that so often awaits the old house owner-- 
beaded cypress ceilings about 18 feet long 
with no splices. These have been left beauti- 
fully bare. Each ceiling had sported two 
electric wires and one drop light. Gerry was 
relieved when this system was brought up to 
date. 


"ALL THE WOODWORK in the house was a dream. 
Some of the articles in THE OLD-HOUSE JOURNAL 
tell of coat upon coat of paint on the wood- 
work. Thank goodness ours had only the old 
varnish. As can be expected, some of the 
varnish had blistered and cracked, especially 
on the staircase. I cleaned and refinished 
the staircase, and now it is lovely." 


AN INTERESTING interior feature are the window 
shutters. The 2x6-foot windows have three 


CYPRESS GINGERBREAD, most of it original. 
Some careful reproduction was necessary. 
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separate tracks on each side, and three 2x2- 
foot shutters that move up and down indepen- 
dently of each other. About one-third of the 
shutters were missing when the Bakers bought 
the house, Today all of the first floor shut- 
ters are back in place: Fred and Gerry tracked 
down a Galveston doctor who had been born in 


the house, He still had some shutters and 
gave them back to the Bakers. 


N ADDING THOSE conveniences necessary 
for present-day living, the Bakers did 
ef not wish to put such an obviously 

modern addition as a utility room in 
the house. They built a separate little 
building for this purpose on the large two and 
a half lot size grounds. It is built of the 
same beveled and overlaid lumber that the main 
house is. Fred found a carpenter to reproduce 
the beaded ceiling. Together they also re- 
cycled some trim from one of the restored 
screened-in porches. 


LIKE MANY OLD HOUSE OWNERS, Gerry Baker is 
particularly concerned that the kitchen 
"should be just right." She has studied 
enough nineteenth century houses to know what 
she wants, but glass door cabinets are ex- 
pensive to have made. So the Bakers search 
through antique shops with the care and 
patience that has characterized all of their 
restoration work. As Gerry says--"This old 
house seems to respond to whatever good we 
can do for it." £&à 


AN ARCHITECTURE STUDENT from Texas 
A & M University wrote his thesis 
about the Bakers' house in Jewett, 
The detail photographs on the next 
page are some of those he took as | 
part of his study in the early '70s. d 
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View Of Windows And Fancy-Butt Shingles 


One Example Of The Gingerbread Ornament 
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their house is on the Register; or you've 

been to a house museum which is a National 
Register property. If you own an old house, 
you might be wondering...What is the Register? 
Are there any advantages if my house is listed? 
Could my house even qualify? 


Pires" YOU'VE HEARD proud neighbors say 


THE OFFICIAL NAME of the list is the National 
Register of Historic Places. Many people seem 
confused about the purposes of the Register, 
and discouraging rumors fly about elaborate 
sets of building plans, stacks of photographs, 
and written dissertations being required for 
nomination. 


UST WHAT GOOD does it do you or your prop- 
Y x to be listed in the National Register? 

It gives the property additional prestige 
and publicity...you'll even receive a nice 
certificate if you're patient. And there is 
some protection for your property, along with 
limited help for your pocketbcok, 


CAN A BUILDING in the Register be legally al- 
tered or destroyed? The answer is yes--but 


not so easily. The limited protection pro- 
vided is sometimes very effective in halting 
alteration or destruction. Any projects that 
are Federally funded, licensed, or permitted 
that might prove harmful to Register listings 
require comment on their effects from the 
state historic preservation officers and from 
the Advisory Council on Historic Preservation. 
(1522 K St., NW, Washington, D.C. 20005) 


Protection 


EDERAL PROJECTS have been changed because 

of a Register listing. Urban renewal and 

highway construction have been halted or 
curtailed where they would be harmful to Regis- 
ter properties. Grants and loans from the Gov- 
ernment have been refused where this money 
would cause Register properties to lose the 
character for which they were listed--even if 
the property were not to be destroyed. 


THERE IS FURTHER PROTECTION in certain pro- 
visions of the Tax Reform Act of 1976. Sec- 
tion 2124 of this Act encourages preservation 
of historic depreciable structures (that is, 
commercial or income-producing properties) by 
(1) Allowing favorable tax treatments for re- 
habilitations; and (2) Discouraging destruc- 
tion of historic buildings by reducing tax in- 
centives both for their demolition and any 
new construction on the sites of demolished 
Register listings. 


[Write for a tax information packet from: 

Tax Reform Act, Office of Archeology and His- 
toric Preservation, U.S. Dept of Interior, 
Washington, D.C.  20240.] 


LISTING in the National Register is among the 
eligibility criteria for loan and grant pro- 
grams administered by the Dept. of Housing 

and Urban Development (HUD), the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation, the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, and state agen- 
cies. These encourage property owners not to 
destroy these buildings by providing a finan- 
cial source for proper restoration and repairs. 


[Editor's note: With the diminishing preser- 
vation budget, only significant structures 

in imminent danger or with critical conserva- 
tion troubles--like severe water penetration 
and rot, a failed roof, or foundation prob- 
lems--have a shot at funding. Even these 
cases are generally awarded the money as reim- 
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bursement. Don't be discouraged--there are 
other sources and alternatives--but don't 
count on financial help either.] 


IT MUST BE STRESSED that the owner still has 
control over the use and disposal of his/her 
property: You do not have to sell, rent, or 

apen your property to the public unless you so 
esire. 


PROTECTION for National Register sites now has 
been extended to include those properties that 
have been identified as ELIGIBLE for enroll- 
ment on the Register, but have not yet been 
listed. This is important for properties which 
are threatened by development projects, when 
there is not sufficient time to do the full nom- 
ination process. Instead, the Federal Govern- 
ment can hurry through an Eligibility Determin- 
ation based on area maps, a few photographs, 
and a summary of the property's significance. 
This procedure is filed through the State His- 
toric Preservation Officer (SHPO). 


Preliminary Steps 


HE STAFF of your State Historic Preserva- 
T tion Officer (SHPO) will provide every- 

thing you need to apply for a Register 
listing--from introductory literature through 
the Nomination Form. 


EACH STATE and territory has an SHPO appointed 
by its governor. He/she is in charge of nom- 
inating properties to be included in the 
National Register, and the one through which 
the property owner must apply for nomination. 
The SHPO has a state review board that must 
approve all nominations before he signs and 
submits them to the National Register. This 
review board includes professionals in archi- 
tecture, history, and archeology. 


SO ONE OF THE FIRST THINGS to do is contact 
your own state's SHPO for information and 
starting forms. For his address, write to 
the National Register of Historic Places, 
Heritage Conservation and Recreation Service, 
Dept. of the Interior, Washington D.C. 20243. 
Or you can obtain his address and phone num- 
ber from the state information service in the 
capital. 


form after you first contact the SHPO. 
This "Historic Inventory" or "State 
Nomination" often contains questions requiring 
brief answers that parallel those of the bona- 
fide National Register Nomination Form. In 
some states, this is just a test to see if the 
property is significant and intact enough 
to warrant further study. In other states, 
it is actually a requisite draft nomination 
form to place the property on the state regis- 
ter, kept by some states. 


HHL ic: STATES will send you a preliminary 


THE PRELIMINARY FORM usually helps determine 
if the significance and architectural fabric 
of the building can be documented, and if a 
Register listing is a possibility. It saves 
wasted effort on the part of the owner and the 
state, in the case of a property that isn't 
likely to qualify. 

(continued) 
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LISTING in the National Register does 
not guarantee the protection of any 
property--it can only provide incen- 
tives for their preservation and dis- 
incentives for their demolition. 


--from PRESERVATION NEWS 


SOMETIMES, if you send a photo and a bit of 
pertinent information to the SHPO on your 
first correspondence, the preliminary steps 
can be skipped, and you'll be sent the Nomina- 
tion Form right away. 


The Form 


OUR STATE usually sends with the Nomina- 

tion Form step-by-step instructions on 

filling in the blanks; guides to archi- 
tectural terminology (roof styles, window 
types, etc.); and a sample form that has been 
properly filled out for a similar property. 


HERE ARE SOME COMMENTS on the specific ques- 
tions you'll be asked--please refer to the 
reprinted form: 


(1)NAME: The historic name continues to be 
meaningful regardless of changes in the use 
or occupation of the property. The common 
name is what it's known by locally at present. 


(2)LOCATION: The state and county code num- 
bers they want can be found in the Geographi- 
cal Location Code Book (General Services Ad- 
ministration) which is available in many 
libraries. 


(7)DESCRIPTION: In the first part of this 
section, be aware that restoration, no matter 
how careful, is considered alteration. The 
next part requires an essay describing the 
present and, if known, original physical ap- 
pearance of the property. This requires a 
GREAT DEAL of research, examination, and ob- 
servation of the structure. Use architectural 
terms to provide a concise, factual, and de- 
tailed description which emphasizes the out- 
standing features. Keep in mind that this 


MAGNOLIA MANOR in Cairo, Illinois, is 
listed in the Register. It was built 
for Charles A, Galigher, a prominent 
milling and lumber merchant, in 1872. 
It is an Italianate Villa enhanced with 
heavy brackets and pendants under wide 
eaves, and cast-iron balustrades. 
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should be understood by a person using the ac- 
companying photos and floor plans, possibly 
without ever seeing the property. 


THE DESCRIPTION should start with an introduc- 
tory statement that includes the address, floor 
plan, and placement of wings and annexes. For 
the EXTERIOR, discuss overall dimensions; con- 
struction methods and materials; wall treat- 
ments; colors; window and doorway details; the 
chimneys; roof type; and decorative details of 
cornices, lintels, sills, and so on. For the 
INTERIOR, explain arrangement of rooms; the 
finish treatments (including types of wood); 
details of all levels including basement and 
attic. 


FINALLY, describe alterations to the property 
and the dates; the condition; the site; the 
general neighborhood; the present use of the 
property; future plans and any known threats 
to its existence. Throughout this section, 
carefully footnote wherever research was used 
to substantiate comments. 


(8)SIGNIFICANCE: This may be the most impor- 
tant section, as it identifies the qualities 
of the property that qualify it for the Nation- 
al Register and that are to be protected. If 
you don't know the exact date of the property 
all you can do is give it an approximate date 
and footnote it with how you arrived at that 
estimate. 


THIS SECTION should include a summarization of 
the primary reasons for the property's nonina- 
tion; justification of all the areas of sig- 

nificance previously checked off; and a discus- 
sion of the history of the property. Definite- 
ly indicate the importance in local, state, or 


THE MISSOURI-PACIFIC DEPOT at Charleston, 
Missouri, is an example of a later build- 
ing (1917) that has been listed. It's a 
typical small railroad station from the 
early 20th century at a once-busy trans- 
fer and trade center. Notable features 
include a hipped terra-cotta tile roof. 
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National history, and give the period of con- 
struction or use, historically significant 
events, and information about individuals 
associated with the property. Also relate the 
property to a broad historical, architectural, 
archeological, or cultural context within the 
local area, region, state, or Nation. Substan- 
tiate your words with quoted or footnoted 
information. 


(9)MAJOR BIBLIOGRAPHIC REFERENCES: Use a 
standard bibliographic style, like that in 
manuals for writing research papers. Be sure 
to include here any interviews with dates. 
It's a good idea to send along photocopies of 
all printed material that you quoted, listing 


the library etc. where the reference is locat- 
ed. This will help in checking the accuracy 
and appropriateness of the quotations. 


THIS EARLY COURTHOUSE, a random-rubble 
stone building in Greek Revival style, 
is also in the Register. Notice the 
pedimented portico with second-storey 
wood columns over brick and stone pil- 
lars on the first storey. Built 1848, 
Thebes, Illinois. 
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(10)GEOGRAPHICAL DATA: The UMT reference they 
call for means the coordinates from the Univer- 
sal Mercator Transverse Grid System. Since 
this requires special equipment for calcula- 
tions from quadrangle maps, most people (even 
professionals) will have to leave this blank. 
Let the state have the honor of doing the 
calculations. 


USE PROPER ARCHITECTURAL TERMS to add 
credibility to your concise, yet detail- 
ed descriptions. Various illustrated 
dictionaries or glossaries are available 
to help you out. 


ONE OF THE BEST is "Dictionary of Archi- 
tecture and Construction", edited by 


Cyril M. Harris. (It has 1775 illustra- 
tions!) Published by McGraw-Hill in 1975, 
it may still be available in bookstores. 
Or order it direct from the publisher: 
McGraw-Hill Bookstore, Mail Order Dept., 
1221 Ave. of the Americas, New York, 

N.Y. 10020. It's $38.50 + 1.75 postage; 
and include local sales tax (all states). 


Backing It Up 


CCOMPANYING the draft Nomination Form 
ZY shouts be a quadrangle map of the area 

in which the property is located. The 
map should be a 7.5 or 15-minute series United 
States Geological Survey Map. (Order it from 
your state; cost is about $1.25.) Complete the 
Property Map Form. However, it's best to place 
nothing on the quadrangle map itself, regard- 
less of the directions. Let the state do this 
work, Simply make a copy of the section of 
the map where your property is located, mark 
the exact location on the copy, and send the 
Property Map Form, the marked copy, and the 
UNmarked map. 


FLOOR PLANS, while optional, 
are a very good idea, partic- 
ularly if your floor still 
follows the original plan. 
They do not have to be scale 
drawings. Put them on 8-1/2 
xll-in. paper; use standard 
architectural symbols for windows and doors; 
label the rooms; show North; and indicate 
which floor it is and the structure's name and 
location on each. 


MATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 


PHOTOGRAPHS are very important. They clarify 
the text and provide an honest, objective visu- 
al presentation of the historical integrity 

and significance for which the property is 
being nominated. As these photos are some- 
times used in National Register publications, 
make them high quality. If you're not too 

good at taking clear black and white prints 

(or you don't have an appropriate camera), I 
recommend you hire a photographer. 


PHOTOS SHOULD SHOW each side of the structure, 
and any significant features. Usually you're 
required to send three glossy black and white 


prints of each photo (no negative) to the SHPO. 
They should be at least 5x7; 8x10 is preferred. 
Again, there is a Property Photograph Form to 
complete for each photo. Photos should be 
contemporary with the Nomination Form, although 
historical photographs can be used to indicate 
appearance at an earlier date, as long as the 
contemporary photos are enclosed too. 


Then What ? 


FTER RECEIVING the draft nomination from 
Z yos, the SHPO assigns one of his staff to 

review and rewrite the material to send 
on to Washington. The state makes copies of 
the proposed nomination available by mail. 
Write for a copy to make a final check for 
accuracy. 


FOLLOWING APPROVAL by the state review board, 
the SHPO signs the nomination and sends it to 
the Keeper of the Register in Washington. 
Again it is reviewed. When a property is ac- 
cepted for listing in the National Register, 
the SHPO is notified and a notice is placed 
in the "Federal Register," the newspaper of 
the Executive Branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment. (It's available in most larger librar- 
ies.) Often, your Congressperson will be the 
first to notify you. 


IN STATES where many nominations go through 
(such as New York, some New England states, 
and a few others), it takes longest to go 
through the SHPO--because his/her staff sends 
a near-perfect nomination to the Federal level. 
There it gets technical review only, which 
takes about 60 days. 


IN A FEW STATES, where nominations are sent 
to Washington with less polish, the Federal 
Government may have to ask for and make re- 
visions and corrections, so it will seem that 
the Federal process is more time-consuming. 


FOR MAJOR PROPERTIES, professional help in 
filing is almost a necessity. Engaging a pro- 
fessional, whether to consult, to research, 

or to do the whole nomination, speeds the pro- 
cess considerably. There will be less editing 
and re-writing, and less back-and-forth cor- 
respondence with the state office. 


HAVE PATIENCE! These SHPO offices are under- 
staffed and have a growing number of proper- 
ties to handle. The more complete and accurate 
your information is, the quicker the steps. 

But from the first form to the actual listing 
takes at least a year. In emergencies, where 

a Register listing might help avert destruc- 
tion, nominations are moved along more quickly. 


COMING THIS FALL: follow-up 
article about grants, loans, and 
tax incentives for preservation. 
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Taking Down 


A Ceiling Medallion 


By James B. Tyler, San Francisco, CA 


redecorations over the years, probably the 

ceiling medallions (sometimes called rosettes) 
have lost a lot of detail because of numerous 
layers of paint. It is possible to do a "Mich- 
aelangelo number", to strip the paint from 
these medallions, working overhead from scaf- 
folds and ladders. But I've found a different 
way that's a lot easier--for me, at least. 


[+ YOUR HOUSE has suffered the usual number of 


IT IS NOT WIDELY KNOWN that most medallions can 
be removed, stripped and re-installed fairly 
easily. It's especially easy if you plan to 
put in a new ceiling. But even if the old 
ceiling is being retained, it's quite possible 
to take the old medallion down, work on it, and 
put it back up. 


Freeing From The Ceiling 


O UNDERSTAND how to remove a medallion, it 
STlnerps to know how it was put up in the 
first place. (See Fig. 1.) Plaster medal- 
lions were generally put in place while the 
the first or "scratch coat" of ceiling plaster 
was still damp. The medallion was simply 
glued to the scratch coat; the "glue" used was 
a thin "slip" of plaster of paris. Once this 
was set up, the finish coat of plaster was 
applied to the ceiling, butting right up to 
the medallion. 


FIRST STEP in removing a medallion is cutting 
away all plaster around the edge of it...cut- 


Plaster 


(a Finish Plaster 


Scratch 


Coat 
Medallion 


Fig. 1--Medallion is held to plaster 
scratch coat with a thin plaster of 
paris "slip" that serves as a glue. 


ting through all coats down to the laths. 
This is easy; an old screwdriver works well, 
together with a light hammer. Don't worry 
about drifting slightly away from the medal- 
lion; everything gets filled in later. 


TAKE CAREFUL NOTE of the position of the medal- 
lion with respect to walls and ceiling. You 
can even put a mark to indicate, for example, 
"north face" or whatever, so you can get the 
medallion back in its exact original position. 
Just remember: Any marks you put on the face 
of the medallion itself are likely to get 
obliterated during the paint removal process. 


EDALLIONS larger than about 18 inches in 
[X\ciameter were usually put up in sections-- 
often five or more. My removal method 
usually brings multi-part medallions down in 
one piece. But the sectional medallions ARE 
more fragile and difficult, so special care 
has to be taken with them--especially during 

the next step. 


THE CRITICAL STEP is gently prying the medal- 
lion and its adhering plaster away from the 
laths. The plaster "keys" have to be broken 
in the process. Plaster keys are not partic- 
ularly strong (they depend on large surface 
area for effect) so with gentle prying all 
around the edges of the medallion it can grad- 
ually be loosened and taken down. A wide- 
blade stiff putty knife is a good tool to use 
for this work. 


Metal Plate 
Or Washer 


a Cap On 
Gas Pipe 


Fig. 2--Metal plate or large washer 
prevents loosened medallion from falling 
until you are ready to hand it down. 
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Fig. 3a--Thin-blade putty knife tapped 
with tack hammer will separate medallion 
from slip and scratch coat. 


Fig. 3b--By not tapping directly toward 
center of medallion, you minimize stresses 
and danger of breakage. 


IF STILL IN PLACE, the gas pipe protruding 
through the medallion can be helpful at this 
stage. The idea is to attach something over 
the pipe of sufficient size so that the medal- 
lion can't slip down over the pipe until you 
are ready to lower it gently. A large metal 
washer, for example, with a hole large enough 
for the pipe, but small enough to catch on a 
cap screwed to the pipe, will serve well. 

(See Fig. 2.) Or prop as in Fig. 5. 


ONCE THE MEDALLION IS LOOSE and resting on its 
washer, remove the pipe cap--after you've got 
a firm grip on the medallion. (Two people are 
best for this operation!) 


Chipping Off Plaster 


FTER THE MEDALLION is down, you can start 

the clean-up process. First step is to get 

the old plaster off the back. Close inspec- 
tion will reveal where the joint between the 
slip and the medallion proper lies. A sharp 
putty knife, with taps from a light tack-hammer 
will break this joint. With patience and per- 
severance, all of the old slip and ceiling 
plaster can be chipped away. 


NEAR THE EDGES of the medallion, work in the 
direction shown in Fig. 3b to reduce the danger 
of breaking away pieces of the thin edge of the 
medallion. Don't worry about minor chips or 
cracks that develop at this stage; they can be 
repaired later. 


THE SLIP is quite brittle and usually chips off 
fairly easily with patience. During this work 
it is convenient to put the medallion neck down 
in a cardboard box of appropriate size. Multi- 
part medallions frequently come apart at this 
stage of the work, parting on their original 


"stopped" joints. Don't worry; just keep all 
the pieces for later use. 


NEXT COMES THE MORE LABORIOUS--and rewarding-- 
cleaning of the face of the medallion. You 
can use conventional methylene chloride paint 
strippers. But I prefer the method described 
below. It's worked well for me--and uses no 
toxic chemicals! "3 


Paint Removal 


SSEMBLE THE MATERIALS shown in Fig. 4. 
Thoroughly saturate the towels or wadding 
ith warm water. Then cover the whole mass 
with sheet plastic, weighted around the edges. 
Let the medallion repose for several days in 
this fashion. 


NOW GATHER some tools for the final paint re- 
moval step. I can't tell you what to use on 
your particular medallion: Nut picks, dentists' 
picks, pocket knives, old screwdrivers, You'll 
have to experiment. 


YOU'LL FIND that the water has thoroughly satu- 
rated the plaster, loosening the original layer 
of paint--and thus all subsequent layers. Suit- 
able picking, poking and brushing will remove 
all the paint. You'll be amazed at the wealth 
of detail revealed. 


THERE ARE TWO CAUTIONS to observe at this stage: 
(1) The wet plaster is a bit softer than when 
dry, so it mars easily; so (2) Work very care- 
fully until you get the hang of it. 


WHEN ALL PAINT IS REMOVED, set the medallion 
(or the various pieces) aside to dry. This 
may take several days. When it no longer 
feels "clammy" and cold--anywhere--it is 
thoroughly dry. At this point make the minor 
repairs. Fill small holes and gouges with 
plaster slip (a thin mixture of plaster of 
paris). Then I seal the front surface (NOT 
the back) with shellac, and apply one or two 
coats of white latex paint. 


Reattachment To Ceiling 


F, WHILE THE MEDALLION was down, you replaced 
[the old ceiling (with sheetrock, for example), 

replacing the old medallion is quite easy. 
Good old white glue works well; waterproof 
ceramic tile mastic might also be a choice if 
you are worried about moisture. The medallion 
has to be supported while the glue sets (see 


Weigh 


Old towels or several layers of any 
~ good absorbent material 


Fig. 4--Setup for soaking medallion 
to loosen paint. 
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Fig. 5). Here again, having two people makes 
the job easier. 


can replaster the hole and affix the medal- 

lion with a plaster of paris slip as it was 
originally done. Or, you can use the proce- 
dure that I usually follow: 


Be: IF YOU HAVEN'T replaced the ceiling, you 


CUT A DISC of plywood to fit the hole in the 
ceiling. The thickness of the disc should be 
the same as the original scratch coat to which 
the medallion was attached. Affix the disc 

to the joists with counter-sunk screws. (DON'T 
cut away any laths; this will greatly weaken 
the surrounding plaster.) Get at least 6 
screws into the joists; more if possible. The 
disc will need a hole in the center for the 
gas pipe and/or electrical wires. 


TO BE SURE your cleaned medallion has a smooth 
flat back for gluing, place it on a piece of 
5-in. x %-in. galvanized wire mesh--about 36 
in. square--on a sturdy flat surface. Work 
the medallion back and forth and around in 
circles. Don't apply pressure; the weight of 
the plaster is enough. The wire will cut off 
any bumps and high spots, leaving a dead flat 
surface with good "tooth" for glue. 


Ceiling 


4x4 Block, drilled 
to accommodate gos pipe, 
if necessary 


Medallion 


2x4 Prop 
Alternate Support Method: 


Gas Poe 


Sleeve of required 
length slipped over 


gas Pipe 


Fig. 5--Methods for holding medallion in 
place while gluing back to ceiling. 


liberally, affixing it as shown in Fig. 5. 

I usually sink a few screws through the 
thicker parts of the medallion, too, counter- 
sinking and "stopping" them later. The multi- 
part medallions will require screws in the 
outer sections, particularly. 


RR titers THE MEDALLION, using glue or mastic 


DRILL THE SCREW HOLES slightly oversize; other- 
wise the screws may crack the plaster. Draw 
screws up until they just bear--and NO MORE-- 
lest you crack the medallion. 


ONCE ALL THE GLUING is done and thoroughly 
dried, screw holes, joints between parts and 
seams get "stopped" (filled with plaster). 

The thin plaster of paris "slip" is quick set- 
ting, and usually has to be sanded when dry. 
Joint taping compound can be used, but is slow- 
er to set, shrinks on drying, and several coats 
may be required. The gap around the medallion 
is filled the same way. 


OTHER ADVANTAGE of taking the medallion 
down to work is that it allows you to make 
a mould and to cast your own reproductions, 
for yourself or friends. But regardless of 
whether you make other casts, a fresh, sharp 
medallion gives a room a dressed-up look, and 
is one of those finishing touches that is the 
hallmark of a patient, thorough restoration. gm 


Refinishing Clinic 


By John Zirkle, Harrisonburg, VA 


IS THERE ANY TYPE OF WOOD which when stained 
* will look like native American black walnut? 
I intend to build some bookshelves in our li- 
brary, and the present trim is American walnut. 
The price of American walnut lumber--even if 
I could find it--is beyond my pocketbook. 


A A GOOD GRADE of poplar, stained with walnut 
* oil stain, will give the appearance of real 
walnut. In fact, about the only way you can 
tell the difference is to cut through the sur- 
face with a knife blade and look at the color 
of the wood underneath, 


I HAVE JUST PURCHASED a house with solid oak 
* parquet floors on the first storey. Do I 
have to finish these with some sort of shiny 
floor or gym varnish? 


NO, YOU DO NOT. Assuming that you are going 

*to sand the floors, you have several finish- 
ing alternatives. First, if you want to age 
them a little after sanding, you can use a 
special floor stain such as the type sold by 
the Minwax Co. After staining, apply a paste 
wax and use an electric polisher. Or you can 
simply apply a paste wax such as Trewax to 
the bare wood. (It will require at least two 
coats; buff after each application.) If natu- 
ral color wax is too light, Trewax has a paste 
wax called Indian Sand that will add just a 
little color to your floor. Of course, wax 
finishes have to be maintained and buffed 
periodically. gs 
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3 Answer: 
lthough it is very difficult to diagnose 
cA: complex problem like this without actu- 
ally seeing the building, our technical con- 


sultant offers these thoughts: 


I BELIEVE that your problem is related to the 
heating season. However, I doubt that the 
problem is caused by condensing gases. Rather, 
it is caused by the heat of the gases causing 
water in the brick (either in liquid or frozen 


Floor Cracks form) to vaporize. 


IN THE WINTER a soft porous brick chimney is 
affected by forces not present during the rest 


To the Editor: of the year. During the summer, moisture is 
EI absorbed by the brick. However it evaporates 
T refinishing a hardwood oak floor (McAdams and although not good for your house, the 
parquet design) we find cracks large enough damage is not as dramatic as in the winter. 
to collect dirt, here and there; most are 
4/24” wi M, a few Wider. DURING THE WINTER, the usual absorption of 


water takes place. In addition, masonry tends 
to shrink somewhat, opening small cracks. 
Wind tends to be stronger, opening joints a 


IS IT ADVISABLE to fill these with vood filler 
or just clean them out, and go ahead with the 


final finish? "Thank you, bit also. This is exacerbated because you 
have a high chimney. 


Sue Schubert 


Answer: 


T cracks are caused by expansion and con- 
traction of the floors through the seasons 
and the years. For a discussion of this, see 
the June 1975 issue of the JOURNAL. 


IT IS NOT ADVISABLE to use wood filler, be- 
cause the boards will continue to expand and 
contract, and any rigid filler will eventually 
pop out. If it is absolutely necessary to 
fill the cracks, use something flexible such 
as weatherstripping felt (for medium-size 
cracks) or varnished rope (for big ones). 


OTHERWISE, the best thing to do is simply to 
clean them out and proceed with the finish. 
Cracks lend character to an old floor. 


Chimney Rot 


To the Editor: 


-E-L-L-P-P-P! Ours is an 1856 farm house 


with a terrible chimney problem. This 
chimney carries the exhaust fumes from our THE MOST SIGNIFICANT FACTOR, however, is that 
gas-fired hot water boiler. We suspect that in the winter, water absorbed in the brick 
the chimney is unlined and that, as the gases while the furnace is off tends to freeze in 
travel up the chimney from the basement, they the brick. Icicles can even form in the 
condense on the insides and react with the old chimney. 


bricks and mortar. 

WHEN THE FURNACE comes on, the ice melts very 
quickly. It can even vaporize. Of course 
this sudden surge of hot water and/or vapor 
is apt to cause a lot of damage to exterior 
masonry and paint, and to interior plaster. 


WE HAVE eliminated the possibility of a leaky 
roof through several means, not the least of 
which being the correlation between wall and 
brick wetness (NOT dampness) and the "heating 
season"--not rainfall. 


THE SOLUTION is to keep water out of the chim- 


ANY HELP, advice, or whatever will be appre- ney as much as possible. One possibility is 
ciated. Very truly yours, to buy a chimney pot. If this is not aestheti- 
cally pleasing to you, a fine mason can solve 
Mrs. Stephen Taylor the problem for you by building small brick 
Toledo, Ohio piers, 4 bricks high, in each corner of the 
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chimney and then installing a bluestone slab Answer: 


as a cap: à ‘ 
i adiators--ornate or plain--were mostly 


eft uncovered. They were covered later 
Sl adal in the 20th century with metal boxes, but the 
>STone SA” covers cut down measurably on heating effi- 


ciency. 
> bricks y 


THE SIMPLEST SOLUTION is to paint the radia- 
kL tors. Paint looks good and affects the heat 
Tc ‘MNS efficiency only slightly. (Remove all rust 
and flaking paint before priming and painting; 
don't use latex paint.) 


WE DON'T KNOW OF ANY commercial source for 
period looking radiator covers. You can make 
a wooden box with inexpensive sheet metal 
grille inserts that can be bought anywhere. 
At the OHJ, we have joined interior louvered 
IN ADDITION, the pointing of the chimney shutters to make box-covers for radiators. 
should be checked and the repointing performed 
as necessary. It would also be wise to check 
and renew the flashing as necessary. Finally 
the paint film should be renewed. 


THESE ARE the logical first steps and hopeful- 
ly they will solve the problem. If not, re- 
lining may be an option. However it is often 
a difficult process and you may end up with 

a flue undersized for your needs. 


Horsehair Cloth 


To the Editor: 


have recently purchased a medallion back 
sofa and am trying to find horsehair cloth 


to recover it in black. I have tried all out- 
lets to find the material. I am a loyal sub- 
Criber to your journal and need your help. m 3 p 
Scri y iud y F THE PHOTO ABOVE SHOWS a radiator cover de- 


Thank you, à l r 
signed by one of our subscribers, Hobi Judson 


Dennis Przybyla of Ferndale, Michigan. Here is his description 
Central Falls, R.I. of his project: 


"THE RADIATOR COVER, for a 1922 English Tudor 
iouse in Detroit, was copied from an existing 


Answer: cover in that house. White oak was used, 
he few sources we know of at the moment 1-1/16" thick. The splats were bandsawed, 
for black horsehair cloth sell their prod- doweled and glued into the frame. This new 
ucts through interior decorators only. In cover had to fit over a much taller radiator 
New York (listed in our Catalog) is Brunschwig than the one copied, so height and design 
were increased proportionately. 1" x 1 


§ Fils, Inc., 979 Third Ave., NYC 10022. Tel. Sea V wd de > , : 

(212) 838-7878. In San Francisco is Calvin spaced oak grilles were made to set in the 
Henry Fabrics, 724 Battery, S.F., CA 94111.. SiL VEU CUP STENE SLES GIRLS VOID NEN 
(415) 982-5411. You must buy from them through ane es 
a decorator, designer, or architect--or if you 
have access to a professional letterhead, send 
your request on that. Unfortunately, they are 
unlikely to answer personal requests. 


Radiator Covers 


Send your questions with pictures or drawings, if possible. 


Tn Sas BALE: (We prefer black & white photographs.) We cannot 

s ^ : » tan promise to answer all questions personally, although 

OW Sou cocoment an outlet for then? We we will tty to answer all questions from current 

have looked in your catalog and found no list- wien. Questions of general interest will be 

ing. Any information you can pass along to us answered in print. Write: Kate Conley, Questions 

will be appreciated Thanks Editor, Old-House Journal, 69A Seventh Avenue, 
ve ; t Brooklyn, N.Y. 11217. 


Mrs. Lawrence Werner 
Joliet, Illinois 
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(LOG HOUSES--cont'd from p.85) 


clay, sand, and animal hair. 


INTERIOR FEATURES shared 
by some log houses in- 
clude enclosed corner 
staircases (like the one 
behind the board-and- 
batten door to the left), 
and thin partitions of 
beaded poplar boards be- 
tween rooms. 


WHEN INTERIOR WALLS were 
left exposed, they were 
sometimes whitewashed to 
reflect light from the 
windows. Other times 
walls were plastered or 
covered with rough-cut 
boards. A log structure with plaster would 
often also have woodwork: Chair railing, man- 
tels, baseboards, and doors. The doors were 
usually board and batten, though in more re- 
fined homes they might have been raised panel. 


The single 1-1/2 storey log pen 
The saddlebag house 

Single pens with a connecting roof 
and central dogtrot 


DECORATIVE BEADING on these exposed floor 
joists indicates that they weren't origin- 
ally meant to be plastered over. 


= . meres 


THE OLD WASH PLACE, Anderson County, Ken- 


e . tucky. Before restoration, above: The 
Begin Cautiously original portion, with the raised roof, 
was built as a 1-1/2 storey single pen. 
RESTORATION ARCHITECT can be a great The pen on the left was added next, creat- 
help in planning the rehabilitation of ing a saddlebag house. The double pen on 
log buildings. The fee is money well the right was added later. It's uncommon 
spent when the architect assists in preparing to find all three building forms in one 
plans and specifications, and supervises the house. Below: During restoration. 


project. 


BEFORE ANY restoration or renovation work be- 
gins, the property should be thoroughly inspect- 
ed in order to differentiate the original fea- 
tures from later remodeling. The closets, at- 
tic, and outbuildings should also be searched 

to determine if there are any original elements. 
Look for mantels, doors, baseboards, etc. that 
were removed from their original locations and 
stored. 


IN CLEANING a site in preparation for work, be 
careful not to discard any small details or 
fragments which may be valuable in reconstruct- 
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ing original features. When installing plumb- 
ing, electrical, or mechanical systems, utmost 
care should be taken that the fabric of the 
house is not disturbed or altered. Changing 
the dimensions of the rooms by introduction of 
new partition walls should also be avoided. 


Outside 


T IS HOPED that the majority of logs compos- 
| ES a house will be in excellent condition, 

with only a few logs showing signs of deteri- 
oration. Decayed logs can be removed and re- 
placed by jacking up the wall a few inches. 


EXPOSED LOGS can be treated yearly with penta- 
chlorophenol. This protects against moulds, 
fungus, and insects, and to a certain extent 
keeps water from penetrating the logs. It 
does not, however, waterproof the structure. 
NOTE: Penta, a colorless wood preservative 
found in such products as Wood-Life, is a 
toxic substance that should be handled with 
great care. It can be absorbed through the 
skin. 


IF THE LOGS ARE already covered on the exteri- 
or and interior, it is recommended that the 
siding and plaster be left in place. Not only 
is this historically more correct; the protect- 
ed wall will be more energy efficient too. 


IF YOU WISH to expose the logs, it is best to 
leave the exterior wall sheathed and expose 
the logs on the interior only. Protected in 
this manner, the logs will last longer and 
will provide a somewhat more energy-efficient 
wall. If the siding is deteriorated and needs 
to be replaced, it should be recovered with a 
similar material. 


HILE THE LOGS are exposed it may be nec- 
essary to rechink. If the original fill 


is intact it should remain (for instance, 
diagonally laid stones as shown in the photos). 
If the original stone fill is spotty or missing, 
small 2-in.x4-in. blocks can be wedged in at 
four-foot intervals to 
port for the weight of 


provide additional sup- 
the logs. 
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CHINKING is the material used to fill the 
spaces between the logs. Here, the orig- 
inal diagonally-laid stone fill is mostly 
intact. A mortar mix or plaster would be 
applied over this stone matrix. 


STYROFOAM, easily cut in strips to conform to 
the size of the interstices and forced between 
the logs, provides effective insulation. Hard- 
ware cloth or some other kind of wire mesh 
should then be moulded concavely over the in- 
terstice and tacked to the edges of the logs. 


NEXT, THE PLASTER MIX is applied. A recommend- 
ed new plaster mix is composed of 10$ lime, 

40$ white portland cement, and 50$ white silica 
sand. This mixture produces a white plaster 
which is pleasing in appearance and has very 
little shrinkage. 


IF THE EXTERIOR WALL is to 
be exposed and rechinked, 
it is important that the 
chinking be concave and not 
extend beyond the plane of 
the wall. Rainwater can 
then run off the logs and 
chinking. If the chinking 
bulges out, however, water 
can run back behind the 
chinking, accelerating de- 
cay of the logs. 


CORRECT 


INCORRECT 


PERIODICALLY the chinking will require refur- 
bishing. Instead of patching with the origin- 
al plaster mix, we've had good results with 
a masonry sealer (Durabond 90) applied over 
any cracks that have developed in the chinking. 
O countered in any old house is a leaky 
or deteriorated roof. The existing 
roof may be repaired, or it might be necessary 
to lay a new one. Evidence of the original 
shingles is often obvious once the existing 


roofing material is removed. Traces of the 
original shingles may also be in the attic. 


NE OF the most frequent problems en- 


WHEN THE OLD ROOF has been removed, inspect 
the sheathing for deterioration and rot. If 
it's required, sagging rafters can be rein- 
forced by scabbing on 2x4 or 2x6 studs. (See 
Wood Splice Joints in the April 1980 issue of 
the JOURNAL. A scab is the same as a sister.) 


AN OPPORTUNITY to insulate the attic arises 
when the roof is being replaced. Or the attic 
area may be accessible from the inside. In 
either case, use fiberglass batts. 
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PHOTOS by 


the KY Heritage Commission staff. 


The half-dovetail is another way (right). 


LEEPERS--first floor joists--should be 
Q protectes from damp by placing a moisture 
barrier (.6 mil plastic sheet) on the 

ground under the joists. The crawl space 
should also be well ventilated so that damp- 
ness will not be retained and cause deterior- 
ation of the joists. However, openings in 
the foundation for ventilation should be 
covered with a screen or grille to keep ani- 
mals out. If there's room, insulation can 
then be secured between the floor joists. 


THE FOUNDATION of the house should be careful- 
ly inspected and tuckpointed if required. The 
mortar and mortar joints should match the ori- 
ginal as closely as possible. As mentioned 


earlier, chimneys of stone rather than of 
brick are most frequently found on log houses. 
The chimneys, too, may need tuckpointing and 
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THERE ARE several ways to notch logs at the corners. 
Perhaps the most common is the V-notch (above left). 


the interior of the chimneys should 

be checked and pointed if necessary be- 
fore any fires are burned. Flue liners 
can be installed if recommended or re- 
quired by law. New dampers can be in- 
stalled to prevent heat loss. 


Inside 


HEN INSTALLING a heating and cool- 

ing system, run ducts in the crawl 

space or the attic. The wiring 
can also be run in the crawl space, and 
the electrical outlet boxes placed in 
the floor. Construction of new parti- 
tion walls and changes in the main part 
of the log house must be kept to a mini- 
mum to retain the original character. 


EARLY LOG STRUCTURES had only a few very 
small windows. They were usually en- 
larged, and new windows added in later 
remodelling. During rehabilitation, it 
is most practical to retain the exist- 
ing window openings, rather than at- 
tempt to restore them to their earlier 
size and number. 


IF THE EXISTING WINDOWS are in poor condition, 
however, they should be carefully inspected to 
see if they are the originals. If they are, 
an actual window can be taken to a lumberyard 
or carpenter to be copied. If the windows 
were instead replacements, now might be the 
time to go back to the earlier design. With 
some research, you can supply the carpenter 
with detailed drawings to follow. 


AGAIN--original features should be left intact, 
including the woodwork, stairways, and parti- 
tions. An existing frame addition might be 

the perfect place to install modern facilities, 
such as bathroom and kitchen. If no added 

room exists, and the log structure is not suit- 
ed to these changes without altering the build- 
ing's character, the construction of a new wing 
should be considered. 


THE OUTLINE of an original chimney was revealed 
during restoration of the Old Wash Place. The 
cavity had been filled with a window--not uncom- 
mon. Right: The reconstructed chimney. Note 
wooden blocks wedged between logs in the chimney 
end. Also notice the long top log in the gable 
...evidence that the porch is original. 
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used woods for flooring. The original 

tongue and groove flooring may be intact 
and may only require cleaning. Deteriorated 
areas of flooring should be replaced to match 
existing floors. 


pss AND ASH were the two most commonly 


POWER-SANDING the floors should be avoided if 
at all possible. A floor sander removes the 
top layer of wood and can leave dish marks in 
the floors. It also gives a too-smooth, later 
look to these floors. If it is necessary to 
remove paint from the floors, use a chemical 
stripper and then scrub the floors. Instead 
of finishing with polyurethane, which is a 
plastic finish, apply a penetrating oil finish 
followed by the application of a paste floor 
wax. (See JOURNAL issues Jan. 1975, Aug. 1977, 
and April 1980.) 


BEFORE THE EXTERIOR or interior woodwork is 
painted, a paint analysis can be made to de- 
termine the original colors. This is done by 
selecting several different areas and scraping 
through the layers of paint to the base color. 
Consider that the base coat may be a primer 
coat, and that the original color may have 
faded or changed with the years. Many large 
paint companies and private specialists are 
qualified to conduct paint analysis. Of course 
you may decide not to repaint in the original 
colors. Whatever the decision, leave some 
evidence of the original finishes--don't strip 
everything everywhere. £i 
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FOREST RETREAT TAVERN during restor- 
ation. Note beaded siding (top). 
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FOREST RETREAT TAVERN in Kentucky was 
authentically restored. 


UCCESSFUL rehabilitation projects are 

the result of much thought and plan- | 
ning. Most people who have completed an | 
extensive project have at least one | 
horror story that could have been avoid- 
ed if they had conducted more thorough 
research before beginning the work. 


IT IS GOOD POLICY to seek the advice of 
others who have rehabilitated a log 
| house. And there is a growing list of | 
| literature on log house restoration. 
Some of the titles below are still in 
print; others may be available at a 
public library: 


> Bealer, Alex W. and Ellis, John O. 
THE LOG CABIN. Barre, Massachusetts: 
Barre Publishing, 1978. 


b Eaton, A.H. HANDICRAFTS OF THE 
SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS. New York: Dover 
Publication, Inc., 1973. 


P Glassie, Henry. "The Types of the 
Southern Mountain Cabin". In THE 
STUDY OF AMERICAN FOLK LIFE, edited by 

| Jan Harold Brumwald. New York: W.W. 

1968. 


Norton Co., 


b Montell, M.L. and Morse, M.L. KEN- 
TUCKY FOLK ARCHITECTURE. Lexington: 
Univ. of Kentucky Press, 1976. 


> Thomas, Samual. "The Log Houses of 
Kentucky", In ANTIQUES IN KENTUCKY, 
edited by Wendell Garrett. New York: 

The Magazine ANTIQUES, 1975. | 


| 
| > Weslager, C.A. THE LOG CABIN IN | 

AMERICA. New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers | 
| University Press, 1969. 


> Wiggington, Eliot, ed. THE FOXFIRE 
BOOK. Garden City, NY: Anchor Press/ 
Doubleday, 1972. 


MARY CRONAN OPPEL is a grants manager for 
the Kentucky Heritage Commission. She 
and her husband spent three years recon- 
| 9ttuotisg their own log house. 
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Products For The 
Old House 


Anaglypta 
Wallcovering 


INCRUSTA-WALTON--the heavy 
Losses material that was 

so popular in late 19th cen- 
tury hallways--is no longer 
available. But now there is a 
very satisfactory substitute: 
Anaglypta wallcovering. 


ANAGLYPTA IS A very thick, 
heavily embossed paper--much 
like papier mache. The emboss- 
ing is deep and the detail is 
quite sharp. 


4 period patterns. It 

comes in rolls about 21 in. 
wide and 33 ft. long. It is 
applied to walls much as you 


T: MATERIAL is available in 
H 


would apply wallpaper, using 
any heavy-duty wallpaper ad- 
hesive. 


ANAGLYPTA as it comes in rolls 
is an off-white color. It can 
be painted, or for a rich 
leather-like look it could be 
glazed. 


EMBOSSED ANAGLYPTA will prob- 
ably find its greatest use as 

a wainscotting material--much 
the way Lincrusta-Walton was 
used in the dado portion of 
late 19th century walls (below 
the chair rail). But Lincrusta 
was--and Anaglypta can be--used 
as an overall wall covering for 
an especially rich, textured 
appearance. Anaglypta could be 
an ideal solution for heavily 
cracked walls, because the 
thickness of the material would 
hide most cracks. 


ICE IS $30 per roll for the 
Pr patterns that come in 
regular weight and $38 per 
roll for the 4 patterns in 
super-weight Anaglypta. Pack- 
ing and shipping are extra. 


YOU CAN GET a free brochure 
that lists the Anaglypta along 
with other products. Or, for 
$15.50, you can get samples of 
all 14 patterns. Order from: 


San Francisco Victoriana, Dept. 
OHJ, 2245 Palou Ave, San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94124. Telephone: 

(415) 648-0313. 


RD3004 
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Colonial Lighting 


OX OF THE MOST interesting 
sources for Early American 
lighting fixtures and furniture 
is The Saltbox shop, operated 
by Jack Cunningham and his wife, 


Shirley. Jack's 1825 saltbox 
house and his beginnings in 
lighting reproductions were 
described in the Oct. 1975 OHJ. 


PEOPLE COME from many miles away 
to talk with the Cunninghams 
about their lighting problems, 
Because Jack and Shirley have 
extensive experience in Early 
American restorations, they can 
give invaluable advice. (Note: 
Before travelling any distance, 
be sure to call first.) 


IN ADDITION to Jack's shop in 
Lancaster, PA, there are now 
also Saltbox shops in Greens- 
boro, N.C., Lexington, KY, and 
Green Bay, WI. To get Jack's 
mail-order catalog, send $1 
to: The Saltbox, Dept. OHJ, 
2229 Marietta Pike, Lancaster, 
PA 17603. Tel. (717) 392-5649. 
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Special Energy Issue 


Insulating Hints 

Talk About Caulk 

Restoration Design File #4.... 
Old Windows 


Coming Next Month 


SAVING PLASTER CEILINGS 


The Energy-Efficient Old House 


By Ron DiDonno 
DiDonno Associates, Architects 


EW HOUSES are sometimes designed with 
an eye to climate--how long is the win- 
miter, how hot is the summer, how can the 
dl design take advantage of the sun, where 
do the strong winds come from? If a new build- 
ing were to be in Louisiana, the designer's 
principal environmental concern would be with 
cooling...keeping out the sun's heat and per- 
mitting breezes to flow through the house. 

The new house would prob- 
ably have large windows, 
high ceilings, and pro- 
jecting eaves for shading. 


e— —— 
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IF THE DESIGN were for cold, damp New 

England, the house would more likely 

be compact, built around a central Aa 


[^] 


source of heat, and oriented away 
from the harsh northern winds. 


IT IS NO ACCIDENT that these "new" designs re- 
semble old regional architecture. Most old 
house forms evolved in response to limited en- 
ergy. Only in the last generation or two 
have we had hermetically sealed, cli- 
mate controlled buildings that relied 
solely on cheap fossil fuels to keep 
inside temperature at an artificial- 
ly constant 729 year-round. 


IF YOUR HOUSE consumes an inordin- 
ate amount of energy, it could be a 
result of outdated maintenance of the 
building, and not an inherent design flaw. 


© Copyright 1980, The Old-House Journal Corporation 


With a variety of adjustments, which are de- 
tailed in this issue, the old house can be 
made remarkably energy efficient. This judge- 
ment is based on objective observation of old 
houses: 


m THERMAL MASS: Many old pO ett 
were constructed with a lot of 
masonry (floor slabs, walls). wa 
Masonry heats up slowly, re- 
tains heat, and gives it up slow- 
ly. As outside temperatures 


rise and fall, masonry holds in- 
terior spaces at a more even temperature. 


m BUILDING SHAPE: Old houses in the North are 
compact two- and three-storey houses, or urban 
row housing. (The proportion of exposed ex- 
terior wall area has a direct bearing on the 
amount of heat loss.) Conversely, old build- 
ings in hot, humid climates are usually airy, 
high-ceilinged structures with porches--allow- 
ing for ventilation and cooling. 


@ DESIGN DETAILS: Old houses have a 
wealth of built-in energy-conserving 
features. Skylights allow natural 
lighting and ventilation. Wood 
shutters reduce winter drafts and 
block unwanted solar gain in summer. 
Porches are really passive solar de- 
vices: They allow the winter sun to 


(Continued on page 117) 


Perspective... 


I Like Woolly Sweaters 


HIS IS A SPECIAL ISSUE. For the first time, 
the whole Journal is devoted to a single 
theme: Energy Efficiency. We even added 


extra pages. 


ALTHOUGH MUCH energy-related information ex- 
ists, a lot of it is in confusing charts and 
graphs; or it focuses on new houses and future 
possibilities. We decided to write about 
energy just for old-house folks. 


I CONFESS that at first I thought of this as 
a "conscience issue"--something we had to do. 
But as it turns out, this issue isn't merely 
about saving money on fuel costs. Talking 
endlessly about conserving energy...here at 
the Journal office and with our consultants 
and contributors...we all realized that energy 
conservation is largely a matter of attitude 
and habits. What energy conservation in the 
old house is all about is learning what the 
building has to offer, then making the most 
of its inherent climate-control system. So, 
more than anything, this issue outlines an 
approach to old-house living. 


tations than most. Maybe it's because we 
are more intimately involved with our dwel- 
We know there is no magic R-value or 
gizmo; no miracle fuel. And we know we can't 
expect the house to do it all. Yes, the 
house can be brought up to better efficiency; 
but then we have to change our habits accord- 
ingly. It's a shared responsibility. 


Qao PEOPLE have more sensible expec- 


lings. 


HABITS ONCE CHANGED become new habits...just 
as automatic as the old ones were. We are 
restoring the sensible habits of past genera- 
tions, along with their buildings. And day- 
to-day habits count. In fact, a Princeton 
University study concluded that the way we 
use a house as an energy-consuming unit can 
have as great an effect on conservation as 
all the mechanical improvements usually con- 
sidered. Easy things like closing the fire- 
place damper, lowering the thermostat, and 
using an outside door that's protected from 
the wind were found to have an equal or 
greater effect than weatherstripping and in- 
sulating. 


WHAT I DON'T understand is why no one ever 
mentions the ADVANTAGES of these rediscovered 
habits. Using the house differently isn't 
punishment. I like being aware that it's 
colder in the winter and warmer in the sum- 
mer. I like being able to wear a cozy 
sweater, without sweating all day in an over- 
heated room. Operating transoms and sky- 
lights every day makes me feel as if I'm 
working with the house. New habits have 
affected my lifestyle. .But I believe now Y 
it's a more responsible rin [ 
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EEPING WARM always costs something--ask 
anybody who chops his own wood. Whether 
you want to pay more for those few extra 
degrees is up to you...not up to the house. 


THOSE OF US who live in old houses already 
know about adapting lifestyle. More than the 
average person, we understand how a building 
and its inhabitants affect one another. 
Changing energy habits fits right in with 
that awareness. 


I THINK old-house people are at the leading 
edge of an inevitable social change. The 
long-term answer to the energy problem isn't 
going to be a switch back to coal, or living 
underground, Instead, our expectations are 
going to have to be more conservative. It's 
a change in our attitude--and our day-to-day 
habits--that will count. 


--Patricia Poore 
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Old-House Living... 


No ‘Hi-Tech’ Gimmicks In 
This Energy -Conserving 
1808 House 


By Frank Spain 


Ed. Note: The author has had a major hand in 
writing energy-conservation manuals for the U.S. 


government. So we thought it would be interest- 
ing to see what "the man who wrote the book' has 
done to his own house. 


Y HOME comprises the major portion of a 

pre-1808, three-storey, wood frame house 

in Gloucester, Mass. The house has a 
stone foundation, an unheated basement, gas- 
fired forced-air heating, storm windows and 
doors, and no wall or floor insulation. When 
my wife and I moved in in 1978, it was hardly 
the epitome of energy efficiency. 


MY FIRST EFFORTS involved tightening up the 
building envelope; sealing all the nooks and 
crannies through which heat energy could flow 
out during winter. On the exterior, window and 
door frames, storm sash, utility penetrations, 


and other surface joints were filled with caulk. 


Inside, all doors and windows were weather- 
stripped or caulked shut if they were not to be 
used at all. Also inside, all window and ex- 
terior door frames were caulked where neces- 
sary, as were floor, wall and ceiling joints. 
Even the flooring itself, above the unheated 
basement, had to be caulked in places. 


FOAM GASKETS were installed behind the face- 
plates of electrical outlets and switches on 
exterior walls. All of the fireplaces had 
removable plywood plugs installed in the flue 
to prevent escape of warm room air up the chim- 
ney in winter. 


WATER-SAVING showerhead was installed, as 
A were flow restrictors on all the other 

faucets. When we moved in, an 80-gal. 
heater supplied our hot water. It was replaced 
in mid-1979 with a 30-gal., gas-fired heater 
which supplies plenty of hot water. It should 
pay for itself in less than two years. The 
water temperature is kept at a more-than-suf- 
ficient 120°. 


THE GAS-FIRED, forced-air furnace, though rela- 
tively new when we moved in, nonetheless re- 
quired some attention. All of the heating 
ducts in the basement were taped at the seams 
with duct tape and then insulated with vinyl- 
backed fiberglass insulation. The return air 
filter is changed monthly during the heating 
season, and the fan motor is lubricated as re- 
quired. 


D 


WE CHOSE NOT TO INSTALL a clock thermostat, 
since we want control over the temperature. 

We set it at 65° during the day when someone is 
at home, and 609 at night and when no one is 
home. The upstairs bedrooms are not directly 
heated in the winter, but they nonetheless re- 
main at a comfortable sleeping temperature. 
Since the furnace does not have electronic ig- 
nition, we totally shut down the furnace and 
turn out the pilot light in summer. 


NERGY-CONSCIOUSNESS has become part of our 

lifestyle. For example, our home (like 

many old houses) has some rooms that are 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer than 
others. We spend a great deal of our leisure 
time in the living room which happens to be 
both warmest in winter and coolest in summer. 


ALSO, most of the windows in our house have 
interior sliding "pocket" shutters. We use 
these shutters to keep heat in at night in 
winter, and out during hot summer days. And, 
needless to say, wearing a light sweater around 
the house in winter is a lot less expensive-- 
and just as comfortable--as turning up the 
thermostat. 


LL OF THE MEASURES discussed above have 
generated substantial energy and dollar 
savings. Our actual fuel consumption in 
the 79/80 heating season declined about 13% 
over the previous year. And our energy 
bill declined about 4%--despite rising fuel 
prices. 


THESE SAVINGS have been achieved without resort- 
ing to uncomfortable, expensive, "hi-tech" or 
aesthetically inappropriate measures. It shows 
that simple application of repair, maintenance, 
behavior and small investment strategies can 
improve enormously the energy-efficiency of 
older homes, £* 


FRANK SPAIN works with Technology * Economics, 
Inc., the Cambridge, MA research and consulting 
firm that wrote both "In The Bank.,.Or Up The 


Chimney?" and "The Energy-Wise Home Buyer." He 
is an ardent supporter of appropriate technology 
and cost-effective energy conservation methods. 
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By Patricia Poore 


TTIC AND WALL INSULATION are big energy 
qR: Unfortunately, they have the po- 

tential to be the biggest retrofitting 
threat to the old house. Rather than explain 
insulation concepts yet again, or show every 
installation technique, we'll focus here on 
the common complications. To a great extent, 
these complications are caused by the problen 
of condensation. 


A LOT OF WATER VAPOR is generated inside the 
house. During the cold season, this warm, hu- 
mid air migrates towards the cooler, 
dryer outside air. As long as it can 
dissipate through uninsulated walls, 
cracks, crevices, and vents, 
there's no problem. But when 
you've caulked and weather- 
stripped the house, then add- 
ed insulation, the water va- 
por can't flow out unim- 
peded. Should it come 

in contact with a COLD 
surface while still in 
the wall, attic, or ceil- 
ing, it will condense in- 
to water. This could 
mean damp, less effi- 


UU hen You Insulate, Ventilate F 


When You Insulate, Ventilate 


: (And Other Hints) 
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cient insulation; and in 
some parts of the coun- 
try, a wet, rotting 

wood frame. 


ONE SOLUTION is the use 

of vapor barriers. A 

vapor barrier is what- 

ever convenient material 
will block the passage of 
water vapor--like polyethy- 
lene sheets, metal foil, treated paper, and 
vinyl. The vapor barrier is placed toward 
the lived-in warm inside surface, 


YOU CAN ALSO BLOCK water vapor with a barrier 
on the inside wall or ceiling surface. Two 
coats of aluminum paint (under the finish 
coat), low-permeability paints (such as glossy 
oil-based paints, or better yet, Glidden's 
Insul-Aid), and vinyl wallcovering all block 
the passage of vapor into the wall. Fortunate- 
ly, the very rooms that often need a vapor 
block because of high humidity--kitchen, bath, 
laundry--are the rooms where glossy paint and 
vinyl are least offensive. 


A VAPOR BARRIER should be installed at the 
same time as the insulation, Some insulating 
materials--fiberglass blankets, for example-- 
come with the vapor barrier already attached. 
In other cases, a separate polyethylene (plas- 
tic) sheet is used. 
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THERE'S MUCH LITERATURE devoted to proper in- 
stallation of vapor barriers. But keeping the 
vapor out of the walls is only one part of the 
answer. Common sense suggests two other ways: 
(1) Cut down on the sources of water vapor in- 
side the house; and (2) Ventilate the walls, 
attic, and crawlspaces so that moisture-- 

which WILL inevitably get in--can get out again. 


TO CUT DOWN on water vapor inside the house, 
you should: 


@ VENTILATE well any particularly damp areas: 
Basement, bathroom, kitchen. 


@ GET RID of obvious basement moisture 
conditions. Fix masonry cracks; put in 
a sump pump. If it's an unfinished 
basement with a clay floor, lay a new 
floor surface. Also, put a plas- 
tic sheet over the exposed 
ground in a crawlspace. 


@ WATCH your humidifier. 
Relative humidity 
shouldn't be allowed to go 

over 35%. If there are 
signs of condensation--on 
windows, for instance-- 
turn off the humidifier. 


tl 


€ DON'T DRY laundry any- 
ES where inside the house. 


O KEEP fewer houseplants. 


RS ENSURING adequate ventila- 

> tion isn't a major problem 
in most old houses. But be 

careful not to block vents with insulation. 

And don't encase the house...that is, don't 

insulate from the exterior; don't put the 

vapor barrier on the outside of the insulation; 

and don't install aluminum or vinyl siding. 


* What Should I Use?" 


E CAN'T POINT to one material, or one 
method, for every application. Typical 
methods for insulating the most common 
old-house situations are shown on page lll. 
If the principles of insulating are understood, 
the homeowner shouldn't have trouble making 
a choice among materials--new regulations 
have ensured that most of the insulators on 
the market are safe and relatively effective. 
Some jobs, of course, will have to be done by 
a contractor. (For instance, blown-in mineral 
wool insulation of a finished attic.) 
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mendations for the best and the 


Naso here are our recom- 
worst in insulating materials: 


THE BEST: FIBERGLASS. At present, fi- 
berglass is the "safest" insulator to 
buy. First, it is the most effective 
insulating material for the price. 
Second, its health hazard is limited 
to installation...you don't want to 
get it all over your skin, or breathe 
the fibers while you're working with 
it, but once it's installed it won't 
give off noxious fumes, or burn. Third, 
it has no bad reputation for inconsis- 
tency of quality, or deterioration af- 
ter installation. Fourth, it is ver- 
satile. Glass fiber is available as 
loose fill for pouring and "blowing 
in," in batts and blankets with or 
without an attached vapor barrier, as 
pipe insulation, and in boards for 
new or add-on construction. 


THE WORST: FOAM.  Foamed-in-place 
plastics are not recommended. ALL of 
them have prevalent installation dif- 
ficulties because the individual con- 
tractor has to mix it up on site-- 
the manufacturing process isn't com- 
pleted under quality-controlled fac- 
tory conditions. There is no way to 
regulate the mixing of the material, 
or to know whether the contractor has 
put in the required amount. (With 
loose fill, you can always count the 
empty bags.) 


ALL FOAMS are about 70$ water when 
installed. When this water is dis- 
sipated, the house's stable, dry old 
wood frame may be adversely affected. 
And all foams have unresolved prob- 
lems with shrinkage producing re- 
duced R-value. 


UREA-FORMALDEHYDE FOAM is especially 
to be avoided. The formaldehyde va- 
pors continue to dissipate for months, 
causing an extremely unpleasant odor 
in some cases. Allergy to this stuff 
is not uncommon, and there are more 
than a few cases on record of people 
having to leave their houses and even 
being hospitalized. After a long 
search, you may find a contractor who 
guarantees he will remove the foam if 
noxious odors persist beyond a reason- 
able time. Be aware that he has in 
mind removing your interior walls to 
do so. [Note: U/F foam has been ban- 
ned in several states and may soon be 
off the market.] 
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Insulation Requirements 


Table 1. For oil heat, gas heat, or heat pump 
Climate Zone 
A B c D 
Ceilings minimum R-3t R-31 R.6t R-9 
recommended R-19 R-19 R-19 R-30 
Frame minimum none none none none 
walls recommended fill cavity fill cavity 


Walls of minimum none none none 
heated base- recom- none R-3 R-11 
ments and mended 

crawl spaces 


Floors minimum i R-6 
over unheated recom- R-11 
spaces mended 


Table 2. For electric resistance heat 
Climate Zone 
Ee | Bi C 
Ceilings minimum R-6+ R-6t R-9 
recommended R-19 R-22 R-30 
Frame minimum none none none 
walls recommended fill cavity fill cavity 


Walls of minimum none none none none 
heated base- recom- none R-6 R-11 R-11 
ments and mended 

crawl spaces pa p = 

Floors minimum 46 E R.6 R-6 
over unheated recom- - R-19 R-19 
spaces mended 


tR-9 if the home has central air conditioning 


Note: The numbers in the tables such as R-6, R-11, R-30, etc., refer to the 
"R-values" of insulation. The “R-value” measures the effectiveness of a 
layer of insulation: the higher the R-value, the better the insulation. Ex- 
isting insulation may be assumed to have an R-value of approximately 3.0 
per inch. Thus, three inches of existing insulation has an R-value of approx- 
imately 9. 


(Information in this chart came from “In the Bank. . .Or Up the Chimney?,” 
produced by Technology * Economics, Cambridge, MA, for HUD.) 


ILIMITADAS 
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The Walls 


NSULATING THE WALLS of a house is a major 
[sce in saving energy. It is extremely cost 
effective if done early in your retrofitting 
schedule and if there are no complications. 
It should be included in new construction or 
in retrofitting an old house IN WHICH THE 
WALLS ARE OPEN FOR OTHER WORK. (Use fiberglass 
blankets and a vapor barrier, or stiff foam 
boards according to fire regulations.) 


HOWEVER, if you have to consider blown-in wall 
insulation, this step takes low priority. 

Foam is out for the reasons stated above. 
Cellulosic and glass fiber insulation, while 
fine in an attic, tend to pack down over time 
in vertical wall spaces. Quality control of 
the job is very difficult...actually, to know 
that the recommended amount of insulation went 
into every cranny and cavity, you'd have to 
have an infra-red heat scan of the house made 
after installation--an additional cost. Early 
buildings, in particular, have lots of diagon- 


Crawlspaces 


THE AIR IN A CRAWLSPACE is damp--even with the 
vapor barrier on the ground. Wet insulation is 
useless and can even lead to wood rot. So here's 


how to ventilate: 


(1) If you have forced-air heating and warmed 
air moves through the crawlspace, go ahead and 
seal it as tightly as possible. It will have 
enough air movement in winter, and in the sumer 
you can run the blower on the furnace every 
three weeks or so to keep the air from getting 
too damp. Or, if there are vents in your heat- 
ed crawlspace, close them during the winter and 
open them in the summer. 


(2) All other crawlspaces must have vents in 
them...preferably operable to be opened wide in 
summer and closed in winter. Try closing the 
vents all the way in winter and see if you have 
dampness problems, If you have a vapor barrier 
up against the subflooring, and polyethylene on 
the ground, you should be able to seal the 
crawlspace in winter and get full value of your 
insulation. The theoretical problem is that 
there may be some vapor penetration into the 
space from the room above, because the vapor 
barrier isn't continuous in a retrofit job. 
(See next page.) So watch it closely the first 
winter, and open vents as necessar . 


GENERALLY, without a vapor barrier you need 
1 sq.ft. of vent to 150 sq.ft. of floor area, 
year-round, and at least 4 vents. With a 
vapor barrier, it's 1:1500, and at least 2 
vents. Increase the net vent area by 2 or 3 
times if the vents have louvers which reduce 


the opening. 
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About Ventilation 
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al bracing, pieces of framing, and debris in 
the wall cavities--so you can't get total in- 
sulation coverage without removing the inside 
or outside wall to expose the cavity. 


INSULATION IS BLOWN IN through holes drilled 
in the exterior sheathing every 16 inches top 
and bottom as well as wherever there are fire- 
breaks and other interruptions. There's po- 
tential for a real visual mess here. And ob- 
viously, there's no way to install a vapor 
barrier when blowing it in. The insulation 
fills the cavity, allowing no ventilation. 
Many OLD-HOUSE JOURNAL members have reported 
exterior paint peeling after installing insu- 
lation in their walls. 


IF THERE IS ANY INSULATION in the wall at all, 
forget about adding more, because (1) It's 
almost never cost-efficient; and (2) It's vir- 
tually impossible to retrofit. Also, if the 
wall has been back-plastered and less than a 
2-inch cavity exists, there's really no good 
way to place insulation. 


S 


NATIVE 


f 


Attics 


ZONE 1 


INSTALL a vapor barrier whenever possible. If 
signs of condensation show up after the first 
heating season (after retrofitting insulation), 
or if you have no vapor barrier, increase venti- 
lation to 1 sq.ft. per 300 sq.ft. of attic 
floor area. 


ZONE 2 


IF YOU HAVE NO air conditioning, use a vapor 
barrier if it's a finished attic. (Vapor 
barrier is optional for an unfinished attic.) 
Add ventilation equivalent to 1:300 if conden- 
sation appears. 


IF YOU DO have air conditioning, again use a 
vapor barrier in a finished attic--otherwise 
it is optional. But ventilation should be 
1:150 regardless. 


SOURCE FOR AUTOMATIC CRAWLSPACE VENTS 


Witten Automatic Vent Co. 
P.O.Box 2244 

310 E. Long Ave. 
Gastonia, NC 28052 

(704) 866-8796 
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FLOORED ATTIC 


RNA 


Insulate between roof rafters only 
when there is no access between joists. 
Ventilation between insulation and ex- 
terior sheathing is all-important. 
Vapor barrier goes toward inside. 
Flanges stapled to rafters and collar 
beams as pictured provides a nearly 
continuous vapor barrier. 


UNFINISHED (UNFLOORED) ATTIC 


» 


When possible, attic space should be insu- 
lated between joists. Left above: Fiber- 
glass or rock wool insulation batts. 

Right: Loose fill (mineral wool or cellulose) 
poured over 6 mil polyethylene sheeting. 
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nt 


UNHEATED CRAWLSPACE Pte HE 
Un en £ 2o T 
Place polyethylene (plastic) on ground; ~ 
tape seams with duct tape or overlap 
6 in. Vapor barrier faces heated room 
above.  Shown--suspended blankets are 
not in direct contact with subflooring; 
be sure to block ends to prevent vapor 
from entering space between insulation 
and subflooring. Some manuals advise 
no air space, but in retrofitting some 
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HEATED CRAWLSPACE 


This insulation method is not recommended 
if the crawl space is wet, or in areas of 
extreme cold such as Alaska and northern 
Minnesota (foundation heaving could result). 
vapor penetration and convection is in- Again, place continuous vapor barrier = 
evitable either way. over floor. 
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been taken, in some climates it will still 
be cost-effective to insulate side walls 
by blowing in loose fill. If you decide to 
do this, follow these guidelines: 


N Eeen taken,’ after all other steps have 


e Be very careful choosing a contractor. Find 
someone who's been in business a while, and 
seek recommendations from neighbors, the his- 
torical society, utility companies, the HUD 


field office, and any one else who gives advice. 


e If your contractor insists on cellulose, 
check to see that it's new, federally okayed, 
Class 1 fire-rated. 


e Ventilate the exterior. This is usually no 
problem in an old house with clapboards or 
shingles. Wedges can be driven under clap- 
boards to provide additional ventilation. 

Sears Roebuck has a side-wall drilling tool 
that comes with complete directions. It does 
a neat job of ventilating the exterior of 
clapboarded walls, in most cases without pene- 
trating the sheathing. Little plastic vents 
that you insert are virtually invisible, unlike 
the larger metal louvers used in extreme cases, 


e DON'T insulate exterior walls of kitchen, 
bath, or laundry unless the rooms are entirely 
tiled, or unless they have special ventilating 
equipment and are somewhat vapor-impermeable. 
(Such as a room with a dehumidifier or exhaust 
fan and low-permeability paint or vinyl wall- 
covering.) 
OE 


DANGEROUS LITTLE FIBERS 


DO-IT-YOURSELF insulating means close con- 
tact with unfriendly materials...wear a 
surgical mask (from the drug store), 
goggles, gloves, and loose clothing when 
handling fiberglass or rock wool. After 
work, take a cool shower right away, and 
wash work clothes separately. 


Flat Roofs 


T: USUAL WAY to insulate the plenum, or 


low crawlspace under a flat roof, is by 

having a contractor blow in loose fill. 
Mineral wool (either glass fiber or rock wool) 
are recommended, along with cellulose. Avoid 
foam; besides its other drawbacks, it's unstable 
in high temperature and humidity conditions. 
Mineral wool can also be pushed into the space 
from access areas such as hatches and skylight 
openings. 


THERE'S NO WAY to install a vapor barrier when 
insulating a flat roof, short of taking off 
the roof. So it's extra-important to venti- 
late the space between the insulation and the 
roof. If there are ventilated skylights, 
you've probably got all you need. Otherwise, 
install roof ventilators. 


ANOTHER METHOD is useful if you intend to re- 
place the upper floor ceilings.  Polystyrene 
board insulation can be glued against the 
existing ceiling, then covered with Class 1 
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fire-rated gypsum wallboard. You can also 
buy a flat urethane insulation material that 
has foil on one side and 1/2-in. wallboard on 
the other. Of course, this method is not use- 
ful if you have original plaster ceilings or 
cornice mouldings. 


WE DON'T RECOMMEND that you insulate your roof 

from the outside by adding rigid insulation, 

a fire-rated material, building paper, and new 

finish roofing over the old roof, This builds 
up so many layers, with questionable placement 

of vapor barriers, that it should only be con- 

sidered in very special circumstances. Imagine 
trying to locate a leak in that sandwich: 


Water Heaters 


EW WATER HEATERS come with adequate insula- 
Nes. but it usually pays to retrofit in- 

sulation to an existing heater, since it's 
an inexpensive do-it-yourself procedure. 


ON AN ELECTRIC hot-water heater, you can just 
wrap fiberglass batts (or blankets cut to the 
circumference) around it. The insulation can 
extend to the floor, and an extra piece can be 
cut to cover the top. Allow access to heating 
elements and thermostat, as well as the dis- 
charge pipe from the relief valve. 


INSULATING A GAS heater is trickier. You can't 
cover the top or extend the insulation to the 
floor. Keep flammable material, including foam 
insulation, away from the flue pipe;don't block 
combustion air to the burner. For safety, it's 
recommended that you use a gas-heater retrofit 
insulating kit. Kits are available for elec- 
tric heaters too--Sears has a good fiberglass 


2 And Finally... 


ON'T FORGET pipes and ducts when insulating. 
D payback period is very short and savings 
can run 5-10$. Heating pipes and cooling 
ducts should be insulated when they pass through 
unconditioned space. Pipe insulation is avail- 
able commercially as pre-formed, easy to install 
cylinders. Use closed-cell foam for hot water 
and cooling pipes. But use fiberglass insula- 
tion for steam pipes. Air conditioning ducts 

should be taped at all seams and insulated. 
T'S WORTH IT to insulate the interior of 

| basement walls if: 

e It's a lived-in, heated space. 

e The average above-grade height of the base- 

ment is 2 feet or more; OR 

e The above-grade height is less than 2 feet 

but you can do it yourself and you live in the 

northern half of the country. 

e You don't live in Alaska, Minnesota, or nor- 

thern Maine. (Insulating basement walls in 

the following way may cause foundation heav- 

ing in coldest parts of the country.) 


THE PROCEDURE is relatively simple--you put 
fiberglass blankets, vapor barrier toward liv- 
ing area, in between an added framework of 

2x4 studs. Then the insulated wall can be 
finished with wallboard, etc. 4% 
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Talk About Caulk 


By Clem Labine 


topic. Yet there is probably no other 

single step that a homeowner can take that 
is more cost-effective than caulking. The 
cost of a few dozen tubes of caulk is negli- 
gible compared with the energy savings. And 
the process of caulking can be mastered by 
just about any do-it-yourselfer. 


(mic is not a very glamorous or exciting 


THE PURPOSE OF CAULK is to stop up cracks and 
crevices to eliminate air infiltration. This 
reduces heat loss in winter and heat gain in 
summer. If the area of all the cracks in a 
typical old house were all combined into a 


single opening, it could total 9 sq.ft. or more. 


And you can quickly visualize how much heat 
would escape through a hole 3 ft. x 3 ft. in 
the side of your house. About 50$ of the aver- 
age fuel bill goes to make up losses caused by 
air infiltration! 


Inside — Caulk For Air Leaks 


UCH ATTENTION has been Electrica | 
given to the need to Box 
caulk a house's ex- 
terior. This can lead to 
serious problems: As you 
make the outer skin of 
the house more vapor- 
tight, there is less 
opportunity for water 
vapor from inside the 
house to escape. Trap- 
ped water vapor can lead 
to condensation inside 
the walls of wood frame 
houses during freezing 
weather. Condensation 
leads to peeling paint 
and possibly rotten wood. 


Wall Surface || | 


MORE EMPHASIS should be 
placed on the need to 
caulk INSIDE the house. 
Gaps around electrical 
boxes, baseboards, door 
and window frames all 
allow cold air to in- 
filtrate a room. (To see how bad your infil- 
tration problem is, perform the smoke trail 
test on a cold windy day. See pg. 128.) These 
same gaps also permit moist air from the in- 


Cold air in walls 
easily infiltrates 
uncaulked interiors. 


terior to penetrate the walls--especially in 
bathrooms, kitchens and laundries. 


THE ANSWER is to seal around baseboards, door 
and window frames with acrylic caulk. And seal 
around electrical boxes with rope caulk, 
tape, and acrylic caulk. If your electrical 
boxes are flush with the wall, you may also 
have luck sealing them with foam gasketing that 
fits right under the plate cover. This inex- 
pensive material is sold at many hardware 
stores, 


YOUR GOAL is to make the inside walls of your 
house MORE VAPOR-TIGHT than the exterior walls. 
NOTE: You'll want to pay special attention to 
caulking the interior on the side of the house 
facing prevailing winter winds. This is the 
side that allows the bulk of the cold air 
infiltration. 


OTHER INTERIOR SPOTS that should get attention 
are any openings in the cellar that allow cold 
air to circulate up inside wall partitions. 
Examples: Pipe chases and routes followed by 
electrical wiring. Also, certain types of 
balloon framing allow cold air to flow directly 
up into walls. One solution is to stuff loose 
fiberglass insulation into these cellar open- 
ings. 


CAUTION: Beware of cutting off all heat flow to 
plumbing lines that pass through exterior walls 
or unheated crawl spaces. You may find your- 
self with frozen pipes on very cold days! 


Outside — Caulk For Water Leaks 


HEN CAULKING THE EXTERIOR, your primary 

goal is to exclude rain water--NOT to make 

it vapor-tight. For example, you would 
never go to the extreme of caulking under each 
clapboard. Nor would you caulk underneath win- 
dow sills. Rain can't penetrate at these 
points, and the small amount of air infiltra- 
tion you get there helps to carry off any water 
vapor that gets inside the wall. 


THE BEST WAY TO DECIDE which places to caulk 

on the outside is to visualize a sheet of water 
running down the side of the building.  Any- 
where this water could penetrate the structure 
is a place that should be caulked! 


PRIMARY ATTENTION on the exterior goes to such 
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places as construction 
joints and joints between $ 
dissimilar materials-- 

such as where wood siding E 
butts up against a mason- e 
ry chimney. (See caulk- o 
ing diagram below.) 


Interior Wall 


THE HARDEST PART about 
caulking is reaching some 
of the high-up places-- 
such as the cornice--that 
require attention.  Lad- 
ders are usually needed, 
so be sure to observe 
proper ladder safety! 


Trapped Water Vapor 


SN 


Caulk Beads 


— T 
AS oA CDS 


THE BOTHER of reaching 


these high places is the Electrical 


best argument for using Box 
the longest-lasting seal- 

ant you can buy. You Don't Caulk 
don't want to repeat these This Tight! 


aerial acrobatics any more 
often than necessary. A 
high-performance sealant 
should last 15-20 years, whereas cheap oil- 
based caulks may need replacing within two 
years. 


process--preferably just after the priming 


EST TIME TO CAULK is during the painting 
You have to 


coat has dried thoroughly. 
do a lot of scraping and cleaning of joints to 
ensure maximum bonding of new caulk. So it's 
best when all of the scraping marks can be 
covered with fresh paint. 


CAULK WHEN it's warm...preferably above 50°. 
Below that temperature, caulk is hard to work 
and won't adhere well. If you absolutely must 
caulk on a chilly day, try to keep your car- 
tridges warm. 


CONVERSELY, on really hot days the caulk may 
be too runny to adhere. If it's essential to 
get on with the job, then cool the cartridges 
for an hour or so in your refrigerator to firm 
them up. 


How To Caulk 


OR THIS DISCUSSION, we're going to stick 

with the standard caulking gun and car- 

tridge system. Caulk also comes in bulk 
containers--but that is too inconvenient for 
all but the professionals. 


CAULKING SEEMS VERY EASY when you are watching 
a pro run a smooth bead in a couple of seconds. 
As with most things, it's not quite as simple 
as it seems. If you've never caulked before, 
practice on some inconspicuous cellar windows 
until you get the hang of it. 


THE TRICK is to maintain even pressure in the 
cartridge as you are running it along the seam 
at an even smooth rate. But--before you Teach 
the end of the crevice being sealed--you must 
begin to relieve the pressure in the cartridge. 
You do this by disengaging the plunger rod on 
the gun. If you don't do this, caulk will con- 
tinue to squirt out...either making a blob at 
the end of your caulk bead, or else dribbling 
all over your house. As you practice this 


Some Places To Caulk — Interior/Exterior 
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Window Frames 


Pm 


Where Siding 
Meets Trim 
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Sill/Foundation 
Joint 
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pressure-relieving maneuver, be sure to carry 
a rag with you to wipe any excess caulk from 
the nozzle. 


CAULK WILL NOT BOND 
well to dirty surfaces. 
Be sure to scrape off 
all loose paint, old 
sealant and dirt. A 
putty knife and old 
screwdriver work well 
for scraping and dig- 
ging out debris. A 
greasy surface should 
be cleaned with mineral 
spirits. 


CAULK USAGE 


One cartridge of 
caulk will seal 
approximately: 


2 door frames 
A 

2 window frames 
apes 

50 ft. crevice 


WHEN YOU ARE READY to 
caulk, cut the plastic 
nozzle of the cartridge 
at a 45° angle. The 
closer to the tip you cut, the narrower the 
bead you'll make. Start with a thin bead, and 
re-cut the nozzle as required until you find 
the bead that's right for the crack you are 
filling. 


fu BEAD fills the crack to a depth 


equal to the width of the crack. If you 

are confronted with a gap wider than 3/8 
in. and deeper than 1/2 in., you'll have to 
use a backing material. Oakum (a tar-impreg- 
nated rope) is the traditional backing. Its 
disadvantage is that it can leave a greasy 
film on adjacent surfaces which can (1) inter- 
fere with the caulk bond; (2) interfere with 
paint adhesion. There are plastic foam backing 
rods (e.g., Ethafoam) available from weather- 
proofing supply houses (see box). When using 
plastic foam backing rods, you purchase a size 
that's just a bit bigger than the crack you're 
filling; friction holds it in place. Ina 
pinch, you could also stuff large cracks with 
scrap fiberglass insulation, then form the 
sealant bead over that. 


Tool to make concave 


joint 3 


Shaping Caulk 
ints 


Backing rod 
fills gaps 


Depth of bead ‘ 
over 3g" 


equals width 
of crack 


Recommended Life 
Sealant Expectancy 


Typical Cost/ | 
Cartridge 


Paint 


Cleanup 
Solvent 


Thinner 


Where To Get The Good Stuff 


HARDWARE STORES don't carry high-performance 
sealants like polyurethane. To get them, you'll 
have to locate a dealer that sells to contractors. 
You'll find them in the Yellow Pages under 'Water- 
proofing Materials." Most of these dealers won't 
want to break open a case and sell odd lots of 
caulk cartridges. So if you don't think you can 
use a full case (24 cartridges), you might want to 
split one with a neighbor. 


One SOURCE OF Vulkem polyurethane sealant is: 


Kenseal Products Corp., 34-10 Borden Ave., Long 
Island City, N.Y. 11101. Phone (212) 937-5490. 
They only sell Vulkem in case lots; price per case 
is about $66 + shipping. Cost works out to about 
$2.75 per cartridge, which is cheaper than many 
hardware store butyls that don't perform as well 
as polyurethane. Kenseal will ship to all parts 
of the U.S. via UPS- -COD. 


KENSEAL also sells Ethafoam backing rod in sizes 
from 1/4 in. to 1-1/2 in. Minimum order is 100 
ft. Cost of 100 ft. of 1/2-in. Ethafoam is only 
$2, so you can see why a dealer wouldn't be too - 
thrilled with an order for only backing rod. 


joint to the proper depth (see sketch). If 

you can't get sufficient penetration with 
the gun alone, you'll have to "tool" the joint. 
Most common way is to run your finger over the 
bead. Or you can use a tool like the bowl of 
an old spoon. If the caulk adheres to the 
tool, keep it moistened by dipping it in the 
proper solvent (see below) or soapy water. 


b. SURE THAT the caulk is forced into the 


M. HE FIRST CHOICE for all-around exterior 
caulking is urethane sealant, such as Vul- 
Ye kem. Urethane bonds to just about any sur- 
face without priming. It works easily, has 
little shrinkage, weathers superbly and can be 
painted if desired, It's the caulk most pros 
prefer. A good-quality butyl would be our 
second choice. See recommendations below. 


FOR INTERIOR nonweathering joints, acrylic 
latex caulks are fine. They offer the advan- 
tage of simple clean-up with water. The oper- 
ative word is "acrylic" latex. There are other 
types of latex caulks on the market that are 

of lower quality than the acrylic material, gs* 


Typical Brand Name and Manufacturer 


Vulkem — Mameco, Int., Cleveland, OH 44128 


| 
| Sikaflex — Sika Chemical, Lyndhurst, N.J. 07070 


Exterior 
Applications 


Paint 


Acrylic 
Latex 
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Thinner 


DAP Butyl Flex — DAP Inc., Dayton, OH 45401 


Tiger Grip Butyl Rubber Caulk — Sherwin Williams, 
St. Louis, MO 63144 


UGL Acrylic Latex Caulk — United Gilsonite Laboratories, 
Scranton, PA 18501 
DAP Acrylic Latex Caulk — DAP Inc., Dayton, OH 45401 
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PRIORITIES | 


F YOU BELIEVED every manufacturer's claim... 
[saves 30% on your heating bill!"; "Pays 

for itself in energy savings in just one 
year!"...the utility company would owe you 
money every month. That is, if you were to 
add up the promised savings on your new fur- 
nace, insulation, weatherstripping, storm win- 
dows, and insulated shades, it could easily 
come to 150% of your heating bill. 


NOT THAT the manufacturers are lying. Each 
claim is based on your applying THAT product 
FIRST to an average un-retrofitted house. 
Those percentage-savings numbers should be 
taken as relative savings, not actual savings. 
Each step you take to make your house more 
energy-efficient increases the payback period, 
and decreases the actual percentage saved, of 
each SUBSEQUENT step. 


CONSIDER THE IMPLICATIONS, Obviously, any- 
thing you put at the bottom of your priority 
list will result in negligible savings by the 
time you finally get to it. So something 
you're unsure of--like insulating your walls-- 
can be avoided without great sacrifice. 


OF COURSE, there are priorities. Some things 
have a faster payback than others. Certainly, 
any change that costs little or nothing to 
make will pay for itself pretty fast. As dis- 
cussed in these pages, there are many energy- 
saving steps you can take that don't involve 
expensive retrofits. Changes in habits are 
cheap, and generally, so are most do-it- 
yourself jobs. 


First Things First 


OU CAN HAVE an energy audit (the computer 
Yo performed on your house to determine 
where you're losing the most energy. But 
in most cases, common sense can tell you all 
you really need to know to make up a priority 

list. 


m CHECK INFILTRATION. Not only is it a major 
source of heat loss in most old houses--its 
solution is simple: Caulk and weatherstrip. 


wm INSULATE THE ATTIC/ROOF. Whether you do it 
yourself or hire a contractor, this retrofit 
always saves money and carries a low risk. 
(If you have the minimum amount of insulation 
already, adding more won't be the most cost- 
efficient improvement you can make. But it 
will save some money to insulate up to the 
recommended R-value. See chart on p. 109.) 


m= DO SOMETHING ABOUT WINDOWS. Even after 
they've been weatherstripped, night insula- 
tion and/or storm windows save money. 


Envelope Or Furnace ? 


HE COMMON old-house problem of the too-big 

furnace is exacerbated by improvements in 

the building envelope. Let's say that you 
have a large old furnace which nonetheless is 
sized accurately for your leaky old house. 
If you tighten up the envelope and insulate, 
that same furnace is now 40% oversized. At 
the very least, you must cut back on the 
nozzle or burner size...or you'll gain only 
about half the benefit of the other improve- 
ments, due to the inefficiency of the heating 
plant. 


SO, WHILE the single most cost-effective, 
energy-saving improvement you can make is to 
upgrade an inefficient heating plant, the size 
of your furnace will be determined in part by 
the condition of the building envelope. This 
means you should make any major improvements 
to floors, walls, roof, and windows BEFORE 

you invest in a new furnace. Or, tell the 
person who is sizing your new heating plant 
about any improvements you intend to make. 


Proceed With Sanity & Taste 


EEP IN MIND that there are three types of 
Renergy-reiated improvements you can make to an 

old house: 
tants use the house as an energy-consuming 
unit; (2) A mechanical improvement that re- 
duces energy use without affecting the integri- 
ty of the structure; and (3) An improvement 
that will reduce the bills, but threatens the 
house structurally or aesthetically. 


CHANGES IN HABITS that reduce the energy bills 
should be made no matter what else you try. 
Mechanical improvements that don't threaten 
the structure should be made until they no 
longer pay for themselves in energy saved 
within a reasonable amount of time. From a 
strictly economic standpoint, this usually 
means that if the payback is more than 11 
years you shouldn't bother with it. But if 
the improvement makes an uncomfortable or 
unusable part of the house comfortable or 
usable, it's worth a slower payback. 


IF THE IMPROVEMENT threatens the structure-- 
either by hastening deterioration or present- 
ing the possibility of trauma such as fire-- 
DON'T DO IT. And don't do anything that 
doesn't meet state electrical, heating, or 
plumbing codes in an effort to save money. 

For advice, you can call the fire department, 
the building commissioner, or the state energy 
officer, 


WHEN THE CHANGE might do aesthetic harm, the 
choice is more subjective. Ask yourself, 
Have I done everything else to save energy 
first? Even with all previous improvements, 
will this change save money over the long 
term? Can the building be returned to its 
original form should an unpredictable condi- 
tion arise? If the answers are "yes", then 
accept your action as a necessary 20th cen- 
tury accretion, and make it tasteful. f£* 
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(1) A change in the way the inhabi- 


ENERGY-EFFICIENT OLD HOUSE (Cont'd from p. 105) 


pass through into the house, while blocking the 
high summer sun. An entrance vestibule is an 
air lock, which insulates the 

house, blocks infiltration of 

outside air, and prevents loss 


of the conditioned inside air Y e 
every time someone goes in or out. D» 
W SITING: This includes ori- 


entation--toward the sun, and 

away from winds--as well as 

existing landscape features.  Evergreens on 
the property in the direction of the prevail- 
ing winds act as a windscreen. Deciduous 
trees planted nearer the house block the sum- 
mer sun with their leaves, while allowing pas- 
sage of the winter sun through bare branches. 


LET'S BEGIN with the premise that the majority 
of old houses can be as efficient, or more ef- 
ficient, at conserving energy than newer 
houses. (A great deal of super-efficient new 
design is theoretical and presents problems of 
cost or liveability, besides.) This article 
outlines the methods that can be used to bring 
an old house up to that level of efficiency. 
Other articles in the issue further explain 
materials and procedures. 


Space Heating ; 


3IN TEMPERATE AND COLD CLIMATES--most of 

p the U.S.--space heating accounts for the 
Mabulk of energy consumption and cost. 

42) Any improvements you make to conserve 
energy and reduce the heating bill will in- 
volve either the heating plant (boiler or fur- 
nace), or the building envelope (walls, roof, 
floor, windows). 


WHILE THERE IS GREAT CHARM. in plaster detail 
and handcrafted woodwork, there is little val- 
ue in a 70-year-old converted boiler. Old 
boilers and furnaces are almost always less 
efficient than new ones. They probably were 
not properly sized according to engineering 
principles and the physical condition of the 
building envelope. Most are oversized from a 
time of cheaper energy. 
Many were converted from 
coal to oil, lowering the 
wy efficiency. They lack so- 
phistication that is avail- 
c able today. And they prob- 
ably haven't been properly 
maintained. 


OLD FURNACE 


NEW HEATING PLANTS can 
be 75-85% efficient. 
Old boilers and furn- 
aces rarely come up to 
the minimally accept- 
able 65%, and more 
than a few operate as. 
low as 35% before 
cleaning and simple 
maintenance. Request an efficiency 
test after cleaning. You can get 
one from your utility or private 
oil company for a low fee. (Or 
you will be able to soon--it's the 
law.) 


NEw 
FURNACE 


IF THE HEATING PLANT doesn't test 
too badly, you might be able to modi- 
fy the system with a smaller nozzle, 


electronic ignition (instead of a pilot light), 
and burner adjustment. ANY heating plant bene- 
fits from an annual tune-up (at least every 
two years for gas). The flue should be cleaned, 
the air screen replaced, and burner adjustments 
made. Compare the cost efficiency: A tune-up 
costs $50 and can improve the burning efficien- 
cy by 10%. Having a contractor insulate your 
walls costs over $1000 and reduces the heating 
bill 10-15$ (before other envelope improvements). 


OTHERWISE, consider replacing the heating plant. 
A new furnace or boiler will be more efficient 
by virtue of smaller size, and features like 
heat exchangers, vent dampers, and electronic 
spark ignition. It can also be sized more 
accurately by an expert according to improve- 
ments you may be making in the building's en- 
velope. 
A RELATED IMPROVEMENT: Install a 
fireplace flue damper. An open 
damper exceeds an open window in 
in heat loss--the convection is 
greater because of the updraft. 
If you don't depend on this for 
summer cooling, seal up any un- 
used flues permanently. Or put 
in a temporary plug for the 
winter. 


Hot Water 


ANY TIMES that same inefficient old 
M boiler is heating water for domestic 
use. Not only will it do this job in- 
i efficiently year-round, but it also 
means that the boiler is firing up during the 
summer every time there's a demand for hot 
water. This is terribly wasteful. The solu- 
tion, regardless of your decision to replace 
or modify the boiler, should be to install a 


separate hot water heater. New hot water heat- 
BESIDES UPGRADING your hot water system, you 
doing only full loads in clothes- and dish- 
There are two other things 
— ERRAT 
and aerating faucets; and 
flow showerheads, because the cheaper ones 
(or wet). Turning down the tempera- 
more when you just have to dilute it 
is adequate.  [Ed.'s note: Water 
turning down the temperature even 
duced, try scraping dishes before 


ers, whether electric or gas, are generally ef- 
ficient and self-insulated. 
can conserve water. The less you use, the 
less you have to heat. Obvious means include 
washers, fixing leaky faucets, taking short 
Showers instead of full-to-the-brim baths. 
you can do too: Install 
flow-reducing showerheads 
reduce the temperature of your hot water. It's 
worth spending a little extra for the reduced- 
aren't very well designed and make you 
feel like you're not getting clean 
ture of the water is sensible--why 
pay to heat the water up to 1409 or 
with plenty of cold water to make 
it usable? In most cases, 110-1209 
doesn't sterilize at 1409 any more 
than at 1209, so many people are 
though they use a dishwasher. If 
cleaning power seems slightly re- 
loading, and using a pre-soak on 
soiled laundry.] 
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SINCE THE AVERAGE FAMILY needs hot water only 
four hours a day, it makes sense to shut down 
the heater part of the day. It saves money 
without inconvenience if you have an electric 
heater. A remote switch can be run to the 


kitchen, or you can retrofit an automatic timer. 


Space Cooling 


F NOT AS CRITICAL as space heating in 
most of this country, space cooling is 
indeed an important consideration in 

much of the U.S. Improvements to the 


F 


4 3| 


envelope will help cut cooling bills as well 


as heating bills. Insulation keeps warm air 
outside in the summer. Sealing cracks with 
caulk and weatherstripping will keep condition- 
ed air inside during hot weather. Window in- 
sulation (shutters or shades) can be used to 
block sunlight in summer as well as keep 
warmed room air from passing through cold glass 
in winter. 


IN HUMID CLIMATES, cross ventilation is essen- 
tial to permit evaporation of water vapor and 
perspiration. The whole-house fan (sometimes 
called an attic fan) is effective in most of 
the country where there's a significant dif- 
ference between day and night temperatures. The 
whole-house fan exhausts hot, stale air out of 
the house, creating an updraft that brings in 
cooler night air through lower-storey windows. 
It also lowers the attic temperature (which 
often stays at 105° all night) to as low as 

the outside air, A true attic fan, by the way, 
is one which simply replaces air in the attic, 
and this does have a cooling effect for the 
upper floor. 


n) 

"A-— Ra _A 
=| [L— 
CROSS - 


p F 
VENTILATION COME CT ¡ON VERET RT ION 
SOME OLD-HOUSE FEATURES such as cupolas and 
belvederes create the same updraft without 
mechanical assistance--and in fact you can buy 
cupolas with attic fans in them, for period- 


style maximum ventilation. 


GENERALLY, window air-conditioners should be 
used only in special circumstances. It is 
preferable to install central air-conditioning 
that is adjustable room by room, than to put 

a separate unit in each bedroom and in the 
kitchen. Unit air-conditioners are great 
gobblers of electricity. Central systems are 
more efficient if extensive cooling is neces- 
sary; a central system can often be tied in 

to existing duct work. 


Passive Solar 


K A] NERGY FROM THE SUN holds 
1 IO] big promise. But its use 
Y (| requires an understanding 
d |of the amount of energy 
available, and of which method 
would work best for each indivi- 
dual situation. Solar energy 
for space heating can cost from 
a few dollars to tens of thou- 
sands of dollars. Passive solar 
techniques are the least expen- 
sive and most cost-effective -- 
especially for owners of existing 


RESIDENTIAL ENERGY USE (U.S.) 


TITETPIY 08 
«44208 


Heating and cooling.......... 


Hot Wal6T...icoooiócoricncnsrins., 
Lighting, cooking, appliances,.......10% 


PASSIVE SOLAR refers to methods which utilize 
the sun's energy for heating without using ex- 
ternal sources of energy--say, for electrical- 
ly powered fans, pumps, etc. 

The most applicable kind of 

solar methods for old houses 

use DIRECT GAIN. This in- 

volves south-facing windows 

adjacent to the space to be 

heated. The sun's high-intensity energy passes 
through the window and is absorbed by masonry 
walls and floors. These surfaces then re-radi- 
ate low intensity energy to objects in the 
space or directly to the air. The amount of 
energy admitted is directly proportional to 

the size of the opening. 


A THERMAL STORAGE WALL is 
usually a masonry wall with 

a glass curtain wall on the 
outside. It works in a simi- 
lar manner to direct gain: 
The sun's energy penetrates the glass, is ab- 
sorbed by the masonry (sometimes barrels of 
water are used), and re-radiated to the space. 
This method is best suited to south-facing rear 
masonry walls, in the case of old houses. 


ATTACHED SUNSPACES--greenhouses--are another 
way of capturing the sun's energy in thermal 
storage (floors, walls). When heat is being 
re-radiated into the space, doors or vents 
are opened to convect 
air into the room. 

Other parts of the house 
can be warmed this way. 


IT SHOULD BE NOTED that standard purchased 
"greenhouses" are not the most efficient shape. 
Glass should be either vertical or slightly 
inclined to the south. This permits maximum 
winter gain and minimum summer gain. The 
ready-built greenhouse has a glass roof which 
creates problems in either season. 


WHEN FANS are used to induce ventilation or 
circulate warmed air through the house, the 
basically passive system is called hybrid, 

In many cases, the small amount of electricity 
it takes to power the fans is more than made 
up for in energy savings and the 
ambiance of the sunlit space. 


LARGE EXPANSES OF south-facing 
glass must be equipped with 

night insulation to keep what was 
gained from being lost. They al- 
so require shading in summer, If 
you think you may be able to bene- 
fit from a south-facing rooftop 
greenhouse or other solar device, 
you should read some of the books 
that explain orientation and oth- 
er basic principles. (See p. 127) 


EVEN WITH PASSIVE and hybrid so- 
lar systems, caution is advised 
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when dealing with vintage houses. Urban and 
suburban old houses are oriented to the street, 
not to the sun. A south-facing front yard on 
a busy street is normally not the best place 
for a greenhouse. Also, some of these passive 
solar devices and additions are simply not 
compatible with certain house types. 


Active Solar 


mMIETROFITTING AN EXISTING HOUSE for active 
solar space heating is not cost-effective 
RN4lyet. (Active solar involves collecting 
-—--the sun's energy at one point--on the 
roof for example--and pumping it elsewhere 

for possible further heating, storage, and 
use.) Old-house owners should investigate 
active solar options for heating or preheating 
domestic hot water only. 


AR 


A TWO-PERSON HOUSEHOLD Ce E TOR 


rarely benefits from solar 
heated hot water. It is 
the big, heavy-use house- 
hold in an area of high 
utility costs that should 
consider installing an ac- 
tive solar domestic hot 
water system. STORAGE BACK-UP 
FURNACE 


The Envelope 


MA] TTENTION to the building envelope is 
SAA just as important as attention to up- 
Ka grading the heating/cooling system. In 
= an old house, rooffattic insulation is 
an easy AND cost-efficient way to improve the 
envelope. When the attic is Accessi Dis. fiber- 
glass batt or blanket insulation with attached 
vapor barrier is the easiest material to use. 
If loose fill needs to be poured or blown in 
to a plenum or finished floor, fiberglass or 
rock wool is good. 


BLOCKING INFILTRATION with caulk and weather- 
stripping is a little more time-consuming, es- 
pecially if the house is large or multi- 
storied. It is usually the most cost-effec- 
tive solution in leaky old houses. Most of 
the work can be done by the homeowner. Keep 
in mind that the best weatherstripping for 
doors and windows is the recessed, carpenter 
installed variety. Some of the less expensive 
ones may need yearly renewal or be obtrusive-- 
and some of the really cheap "no-fuss" stuff 
is a waste of time. 


WHAT TO DO about windows is more complex. 
One layer of glass presents virtually no 
barrier to heat being conducted through 
it. Old sash which has seen little 
maintenance is loose, allowing infiltra- 
tion of cold air and escape of condi- 
tioned inside air. Night insulation 

and storm windows are both very effec- 
tive. For specific types, see p. 124. 


TRYING TO INSULATE the walls of an old 
house is difficult and can create more 
problems than it solves. All types of 
blown-in and foamed-in insulation have 
problems either with the material or the 


installation procedure or both. In cold parts 
of the country, moisture condensation problems, 
produced by insulation that doesn't have the 
benefit of a vapor barrier, are much worse 
than the heat loss through the walls. 


THE ONLY TIME it makes sense to insulate the 
walls of an old house is when you have access 
to the inside of the cavity because of work 
being done on the interior finish or the ex- 
terior sheathing. If you're ripping out plas- 
ter or replacing wood siding anyway, that's 
the time to insulate the right way: With 
fiberglass blankets in every crevice and 
cavity, along with a continuous polyethylene 
vapor barrier toward the warm side. Leave an 
air space for ventilation on the outside of 
the insulation. 


Ic =J] HE BEST WAY to save energy in an old 
"house is to become familiar with the 
Mi climate-control system as it was de- 
a) signed. You have to learn to maximize 
what the house has going for it. Beyond that, 
tightening the envelope and maintaining the 
heating/cooling plant for 
maximum efficiency are 
most important. Some day, 
new houses will be old, 
too--and it's doubtful 
they'11 lend themselves 
to upgrading, retrofit- 
ting, and renewing the 
way today's old houses 
do. While few OHJ read- 
ers would say they bought 
their old house for its en- 
ergy efficiency, the poten- 
tial is there. Old houses can be efficient! fñ 


SKYLIGHT 


Our Energy Consultant 


RON DIDONNO is a licensed architect in 
private practice in Brooklyn. He's also 
Associate Professor of Design and Life- 
Support Systems at Pratt Institute School 
of Architecture. Ron has just completed 
a major study on energy conservation in 
new multi-family housing, and right now 
he's working on several energy-conscious 
retrofits...including passive solar ad- 
` ditions to his own townhouse. 


CALCULATIONS on heat loss were made 
for the frame house and row house 
pictured on the next page. Calcu- 
lations were based on uninsulated 
buildings, with original doors, 
'Windows, and exterior walls. The 
row house would use half as much 
energy as the frame building be- 
cause of its lower exposed exteri- 
or wall and roof area. 


Frame House Row House 
1800 sq.ft. 2400 sq.ft. 


BOP socorro rra rd 200250225554 N 
WALLS .cooscosmmmmdiisi 50056168 
WINDOWS: 00000535... heciósoicioso.22n 
DOORB++ 9.530.359 5180600530 400994544 20 
INFILTRATION......27$ 00000 e428 
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By Patricia Poore 


T'S TRUE that windows are a major source 
of heat loss from a building, and that 


unmaintained old windows offer plenty of 

room for improvement. But we're nort going 
to do away with windows in an effort to save 
money. They have too many other advantages. 


AN OLD, single-glazed, loose-fitting, uncaulked, 


unweatherstripped window is "leaking" in sever- 
al different ways. It's no wonder many people 
are confused about where to begin, and about 
whether it's even possible to rehabilitate the 
old window. 


FIRST, windows lose winter heat, gain summer 
heat, and admit winter cold through INFILTRA- 
TION. Air flows through cracks around the 
frame, around the sash, and around the glass. 
If you have a loose, single-glazed window, this 
is probably your worst problem. Fortunately, 
fixing the problem is simple: Plug the cracks. 
Caulk between frame and wall--inside and out. 
Weatherstrip between sash and frame, and where 
the meeting rails of upper and lower sash come 


together. Reglaze the window (that is, renew 
the putty or glazing compound that holds the 
glass in). 


SECOND, windows lose heat through CONDUCTION. 
This is the ability of solid objects to trans- 
mit heat...and glass is a great conductor. 

You can solve this problem by blocking off the 
glass from the warmed room air--by the use of 
interior shutters, shades, fabric; or by add- 
ing another layer of glass--which creates an 
air space between the layers. (Still air is 

a very poor conductor.) 


THIRD, windows cool the heated room air by 
setting up CONVECTION currents. Warm air con- 
tacts the cold window glass, where it cools 
and drops; more warm air closes in to be cool- 
ed by contact, and so on until you have convec- 
tion currents throughout the room and, perhaps, 
throughout the house. ("I feel a draft.") 

Most of the solutions to conduction losses 
also help convection losses. 


FOURTH, the movement of heat through space, 
called RADIATION, plays more of a part in heat 
gain than in heat loss. Radiant heat comes 
through south-facing windows in winter, and 
that's good. But too much radiant heat cre- 
ates a cooling problem in summer. Storm win- 


dows and related solutions don't help much 
here. Instead you must block or opaque the 
window by using awnings, reflective window 
shades, aluminized film, etc. 


OLD WINDOWS, often considered the worst offend- 
ers in heat loss, have certain advantages. 
Counter-weighted wood windows are almost in- 
definitely fixable. Old windows are operable, 
allowing ventilation in summer. Wood frames 
are significantly better insulators than metal; 
a metal frame conducts heat away as well as 

the glass. Many old windows have built-in 
soft-technology energy devices, such as inter- 
ior shutter-blinds, awnings, and transoms. 


Moderate Options First 


the order of priorities for deal- 


ENERALLY, iori 
ing with old windows is as follows: 


(1) Caulk and weatherstrip to cut infiltration. 


(2) Use night insulation to at least block con- 
duction losses during the cold, dark night. 


(3) Upgrade the existing windows. 

a. Install storm windows outside or inside. 
Repair or replace (with custom-made 
wood duplicates) loose, rotted, or 
broken sash. Reglaze the windows. 

c. If the trouble lies with the casing, 
consider keeping the sash but replacing 
the channels (called "balances"). 


(4) Get new replacement windows. 

a. Preferably made-to-order wood sash and 
frames that copy the original.  (Incor- 
porating modern energy-saving features 
like hidden weatherstripping.) 

b. The other option is semi-custom wood or 
insulated-aluminum replacement windows, 
made to size for you of standard stock. 
Replace double-hung with double-hung, 
casement with casement, and so on. 


UNDER NO CIRCUMSTANCES buy replacement windows 
that come one-size-fits-all. The money you 
save with this inexpensive variety will be more 
than spent modifying your wall opening to m 
the new bargain window to fit. And it loo 
terrible to change the fenestration this way. 
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Storm Windows 


E'LL EXAMINE THE MERITS of storm windows 

first. On the sheltered side of the 

house, storm windows cut conduction heat 

loss, as heat will not readily pass 
through the still air between panes of glass. 
On the exposed side, they also check any infil- 
tration leakage due to wind. If storm windows 
are installed on every window on a particular 
level of the house, they will decrease drafts 
and cold spots from convection and therefore 
make the house feel warmer. 


STORM WINDOWS are an awfully expensive substi- 
tute for caulk and weatherstripping. Every 
step should be taken to reduce infiltration 
first; then storms should be considered pri- 
marily in the context of their conduction 
heat-loss savings. However, with a 3-7 year 
payback, properly-fitted storm windows are a 
high-priority retrofit under usual circum- 
stances. They are even more effective for 
casement windows and metal-framed windows than 
for the wooden double-hung type. 


TODAY, looks are less of a problem because 
storm windows are available with a baked-on 
enamel finish. Raw aluminum is unappealing, 
but now you can buy white, black, and 
brown frames. (Very expensive brands 
have more colors.) In addition, you 
can always paint the enamel finish to 
match your house trim. 


SOME HISTORIC DISTRICTS allow outside 
storm windows on the principle that 
they are not permanent alterations. 
Others allow only interior storms. 


Reading Condensation 


S 


FE. w ZZ 
ESSI ZEW 


CONDENSATION on prime 
(inside) window: Cold 
air is leaking around 
storm window. 


CONDENSATION on inside 
of storm: Warm, moist 
air is leaking around 
prime window. 


DON'T DISCOUNT custom-made 
storm windows, such as 

these made by The National = Tass 
Trust's Restoration Workshop. These were tricky because 
of rounded tops. 
ones at competitive prices in your style and finish. 


These can range from plastic sheeting stapled 
to a pine frame, up to expensive glass or 
Lexan windows in a finished wood frame. The 
disadvantage of interior storm windows is that 
they must be taken down and stored each summer. 
Some manufacturers make regular storm windows 
that can be adapted to go on the inside. One 
caution: Be sure that an unbreakable, screwed- 
in acrylic window won't block your quickest 
exit in case of fire. 


Double & Triple Glazing 


OUBLE-GLAZING involves installation of 
replacement window sash that has two panes 
of glass set in it. A new replacement 
window, properly installed, is going to 
be tighter than the old window; and a double 
layer of glass will provide an air space. So 
of course this is effective. The problem is 
finding suitable, affordable replacement 
windows--single OR double-glazed. 


ESTIMATES for the payback on triple glazing 
(adding storms to double-glazed windows, or 
installing sash with three panes) run about 
20 years. Triple-glazing on the south side 
does NOT pay back: Reduction in heat loss is 
not as great as the reduction in solar gain 
during the heating season. There is one case 
when triple glazing might be sensible: On the 
side of the house facing prevailing winter 
winds. There, adding inside storm windows to 
old prime sash that already has exterior storms 
can help reduce infiltration of cold air. 


Window Insulators 


LOWLY ROLLER SHADE can be a great energy 
saver for a remarkably low investment. 
The trick is to install it inside the 
window frame, with the roller as close 
to the top as possible, and long enough that 
when it's pulled down it sits on the sill. 
Down in the summer, it reflects radiant heat 
from the sun, especially if you add aluminized 


But a carpenter could make ordinary 
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Mylar plastic film to the outside of the shade. 
On cloudy days and at night in the winter, you 
should pull down the shade to reduce conduc- 
tion loss. By cutting down on the amount of 
warm air contacting the glass, furthermore, it 
will cut down on convection currents. 


EVEN WITHOUT channels to run in, the payback 
for a roller shade is 1-2 years. If your 

house is air-conditioned, opaque white shades 
will save you more on summer energy bills than 
winter. You can easily cut down existing shades 
to fit inside the window casing. Effectiveness 
is increased if you create channels for the 
shades to run in. You can add narrow moulding 
in front of the stop moulding, or refer to an 
article in the Jan.'80 issue of Popular Science. 


THE SAME PRINCIPLES apply to other window in- 
sulating devices...except the more expensive 
ones are generally more efficient. Any de- 
vice that fits in tracks 
all around the window is 
more efficient. These 
insulating window shades 
(also called blankets or 
quilts) should have a 
vapor barrier incorpora- 
ted in them. Anything 
that has a vinyl face or 
layer provides a vapor 
barrier. This keeps con- 
densation off the glass. 
When fitted well, these 
multi-layer cloth insu- 
lators can be more ef- 
fective than storms. 


5 layers- stitches 
don't penetrate 
vapor barrier 


WHILE FABRIC alone is 
almost useless as an in- 
sulator, curtains and drapes do present a warm- 
er surface near the body, cutting down a little 
on convection and conduction, and offering 
psychological warmth. Lined with vinyl or 
specially treated fabric, they will reduce air 
flow to the window if there aren't gaps. 


HIGH-R SHADES are roller shades 
made of layers of Mylar; when 

the shade is pulled down, the 
layers separate, creating air 
baffles. They require modi- 
fication of the window frame. 
But they are extremely ef- 
fective, and might be worth 
considering for picture 
windows and sliding glass 
doors. 


VENETIAN BLINDS have 
little value. Wooden 
ones, when well-fitted 
and kept closed, offer 
the same slight protec- 


TW tion and mental bene- 
High R Shade fits of drapes. 


SHUTTERS CUT DOWN on conduction and convection 
by creating an air space. You can capitalize 
on this when having new or reproduction inter- 
ior shutters made. If you build in insulation 
with a vapor barrier, you can use veneer wood 
to finish the shutter. The shutter will be 
more useful at insulating the window, and it'll 
probably cost less to build. gs 


eT ee 


WINDOWS- - Prime €: Storm 
AIR-FLO WINDOW CONTRACTING CORP. 
21 E. 9th St., Dept. OHJ 
New York, NY 10003 (212) 254-0315 
eHow York City only-all jobs measured and installed on 
site. 
eWood or metal storm and prime windows in 10 colors. 
Double-h: or casements. Follows landmark commission 
standards. uble-glazed, Lexan, Solar-Cool, single pane 
available. Other cities have similar companies. Not cheap. 
CUSCO 
128 Addison Rd., Dept. OHJ 
Glastonbury, CT 06033 (203) 633-4759 
*Mail-order around country; free me 
@Combination storm/screen wood- e windows. Double- 
hung, picture windows, oriel-style. Storm/screen inserts 
are interchangeable. Sized to order. Reasonable price. 


DRUMS SASH & DOOR CO., INC. 
Box 207, Dept. OHJ 
Drums, PA 18222 (717) 788-1145 

e Mail-order source: literature $1.00. 

*Double-hung, counter-weighted pine sash. Custom-sized 
with their own milled stock parts: Custom milling avail- 
able. 1/1, cellar and barn sash. ALSO—Entire window 
units. Fit to size of your opening. 


PERKASIE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. OHJ 
Perkasie, PA 18944 (215) 257-6581 
*No national distribution for residential products yet; but 
all inquiries will be answered. Free product literature. 
eMakes ““Thermatrol” acrylic interior storm windows. 
ag ce in a molded acrylic frame.) Has done retrofits 
or Landmark government buildings. Industrial/commer- 
cial and residential capabilities. 35 stock sizes. Clipped to 
frame-easy to remove. 


SEASON-ALL INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Dept. OHJ 
Indiana, PA 15701 (412) 349-4600 
è Available through distributors; specify your needs, and 
they'll send free literature. 
eStorm windows: Custom-sized, finished in aluminum, 
anodized, brown and white enamel. 5 ope of double- 
hung, plus picture windows, horizontal sliding, 1-4 light. 
Can be adapted to go inside. NuPrime Windows: Custom- 
fit to opening. In most cases window frame and moulding 
can remain. Thermalized aluminum frames; also Round 
and Gothic top. 


INSULATING DEVICES 


APPROPRIATE TECHNOLOGY CORP. 
Box 975, Dept. OHJ 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 (802) 257-1773 
Available by mail or through distributors. Please call-no 
literature. 
eManufactures Window Quilt, 5-layer insulated roller shade 
with vapor barrier. Relatively unobtrusive plastic tracks. 
Useful and attractive. About $4.25/sq. ft., all inclusive. 


INSULATING SHADE CO. 
Box 406, Dept. OHJ 
Guilford, 06437 
eDistribution not yet wide. Send for color brochure, $1.00. 
e'*High-R Shade" is like a bulky roller shade, but 5 layers of 
aluminized Mylar sheets separate to form air baffles, re- 
ducing internal convection. Special frame must be built 
for it-obtrusive. R-17 if your windows are tight, caulked, 
and weatherstripped. Could be the answer for large glass 
and sliding doors. About $3.00/sq. ft. plus tracks, hard- 
ware, & shipping. 
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Complications 


OR 
Nothing Is Risk-Free 


habits will rarely cause unforeseen prob- 

lems. But some improvements to old-house 
efficiency can only be made by retrofitting 
parts of systems and new materials--and retro- 
fits are tricky. Unexpected complications are 
not uncommon. 


ER: MAINTENANCE and changes in energy 


FOR THE PURPOSE of these cautionary notes, 
we'll call anything that threatens the struc- 
ture or affects the health and safety of the 
inhabitants a HAZARD. Any other vexing, 
damaging, or sad consequence, we'll label a 
MISFORTUNE. 


Hazards 


THE TOO-TIGHT HOUSE: Some air exchange is 
necessary for respiration and combustion. 
In fact, the recommended number of air 

changes per hour is 1.2 (more in the South). 

A drafty room has 3-4 per hour. Over-zealous 
homeowners have actually given themselves res- 
piratory troubles tightening up their houses 
TOO much. This is hard to do in an old house, 
but you should be aware of the possibility. 
Forget the myth of the zero-heat-loss house-- 
you've got to breathe. 


WOOD ROT: Severe moisture condensation 

problems stemming from retrofitted insula- 

tion, improper use of vapor barriers, and 
inadequate ventilation can lead to fungus de- 
terioration of the structural framing. Follow 
the guidelines suggested in the Insulation 
article. 


century houses often had gas-burning fire- 

places that are currently being converted 
to wood-burning. Leaving aside the fact that 
a fireplace is an inefficient heater, the real 
danger here is the possibility of fire in the 
flue or wood framing members of the fireplace 
wall. Be sure your firebox and flue are up to 
code and have been thoroughly inspected.  Es- 
pecially check that no wood members are tied 
in to the chimney. 


Qe CONVERSIONS: Late nineteenth 


where in this issue, U/F foam continues to 

give off formaldehyde vapors after instal- 
lation. Besides occasionally producing a foul 
smell, it has caused some people to get very 
sick. 


[ois thas iss FOAM: As discussed else- 


AUTOMATIC FLUE DAMPERS: There's danger in 

retrofitting an automatic furnace-flue dam- 

per to an existing system, because it al- 
ters the designed-in way of venting combustion 
products. Although these dampers have merit 
when engineered into a new system, installing 
one as a retrofit may void any warranty you 
have on your furnace. The warning goes for 
draft hoods and other retrofits that alter the 
combustion process--the possibility of human 
installation error or mechanical failure has 
too fateful a consequence. Hazards include 
buildup of noxious gases in the house. 


FIRE: Heat can build up if insulation is 

placed too close to sources of ignition. 

Keep insulation material at least 3 inches 
from recessed fixtures, transformers, electric 
pumps, and fan motors in the attic. 


Misfortunes 


TECHNOLOGICAL TRASHING: Conspicuous display 
JE gadgetry is an unfortunate by-product of 

the public obsession with energy efficiency. 
It's a shame when untried hardware of question- 
able merit obscures--or irrevocably alters-- 
the authenticity of old architecture. (See 
OHJ, May 1980) Besides recommending good taste 
and sound judgement, all we can do is stress 
the importance of doing everything else first. 


PEELING PAINT: On the exterior, this could 

be from moisture buildup in insulated walls. 

Sometimes it's merely an annoyance--but 
other times it's the first sign of a serious 
vapor condensation problem that could lead to 
wood rot. 


PIPES FREEZING: Before insulating pipe 

chases, crawlspaces, and cellar spaces, be 

sure to consider first what affect it will 
have on utilities, duct work, and pipes. You 
may have to do without insulation here and 
there, or make other provisions for keeping 
the plumbing nice and warm. 


gets that don't deliver as promised are a 

waste of money. But it's also possible to 
do too much in some areas, because there are 
diminishing returns beyond a certain point. 
At some point, for instance, adding another 
inch of insulation simply won't pay back. In- 
stalling a new heating plant just to switch to 
a cheaper fuel isn't wise, because the fuel 
costs eventually equalize in most cases. In 
parts of the country, people who converted to 
wood heat are learning that lesson. You won't 
waste money if you base your energy savings on 
conservation. Stick to a list of priorities 
where the cost-effectiveness of each step is 
evaluated according to all the improvements 
that came before. 


f sets th MONEY: Obviously, overpriced gad- 


caused the most trouble were hailed as 

"the answer" when they first appeared. 
The moral is: Be skeptical of new-and-improved 
ideas until the experts agree on their worth. 
Safety and an established track record should 
be two attributes of any improvement you make 
to an old house. f$ 


Ss OF THE METHODS and materials that have 
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Solar Greenhouse 
For 
Urban Townhouse 


By Shirley & Rudy Nelson 


N 1977 WE PURCHASED and moved into a 100-year old 

Italianate rowhouse in downtown Albany, N.Y.--expect- 

ing to have it restored within a year. We immediate- 

ly repaired the roof, insulated the attic crawl space 
and installed storm windows. We decided to stick with 
the existing furnace for the first winter, although it 
was apparent we'd need a new one soon. The monster in 
the cellar--a coal to oil conversion--providing us with 
gravity-fed hot air, was inefficient and unsafe. But 
every change in heating plant that we investigated 
seemed shockingly expensive. 


ADDING A SMALL, HOME-BUILT GREENHOUSE at the south- 
facing rear wall of the house was part of our ultimate 
plan. We thought it would be a nice way to grow vege- 
tables in the winter. When it came to our attention 
that there was such a thing as a greenhouse that could 
also be part of the heating system, we got very excited. 
In less than a month we were at a Passive Solar Confer- 
ence in Marlboro, Vermont, where we received a short and 
inspiring education. Even among all those solar experts 
no one seemed to know anyone who had retrofitted a solar 
greenhouse to an urban rowhouse. But we were convinced 
that it ought to be tried and that we should take the 
risk. 


IT MEANT SETTING ASIDE all other work on the house until 
the greenhouse was installed. For a while, we feared 
it was actually going to be the end of any other reno- 
vation! But now we can say that though the greenhouse 
has taken longer and cost more than we'd hoped, it's 
been successful enough to guarantee that if we were to 
invest in another house, we would do nothing else until 
we had in some way added a solar greenhouse. 


Starting Out 


N DESCRIBING OUR PROJECT, it should be understood 

that decisions were made on the basis of our partic- 

ular circumstances--and might not meet the full ap- 

proval of the experts, nor be an exact model for any- 
one else. The dimensions of our house are 42 ft. deep 
by 20 ft. wide by 48 ft. high. Walls are brick and two 
walls are shared with neighbors. Open walls face north 
and south. 


THE DIMENSIONS OF THE GREENHOUSE are 20 ft. wide, 8 ft. 
deep and 24 ft. at the peak. It encloses the lower 
three storeys of the house, with a wooden deck at the 
parlor level. 


WE DESIGNED THE GREENHOUSE ourselves, based on the books 
of Bruce Anderson and Bill Yanda (see box). Robert 
Mitchell of Solar Systems Design, Inc., of Selkirk, 
N.Y., helped us with the technical details, drew up the 
blueprints, ordered some of the materials, and guided 
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us through much of the process. The heavy structural 
work was done by local carpenters. 


THE DESIRE TO CATCH as much sunlight as possible dic- 
tated the height of the greenhouse. The city code then 
required a poured footing, four feet down, below frost 
line. Also required by the city was an asbestos fire 
wall flush against a neighbor's wooden porch on the 
east. On the west, our neighbors agreed to our use of 
their brick extension for that wall. 


The Fudge Factor 


= HE BACK WALL of the greenhouse is, of course, the 

Á rear of our house. This south-facing brick wall 

acts as a "Trombe wall," absorbing the heat of the 

sun and giving it back to the greenhouse after the 
sun goes down. The vertical south wall of the green- 
house is, of course, glass. We chose to use six sliding 
thermal doors--three at ground level and three on the 
deck. These doors are also windows for the greenhouse 
and proved an efficient way to solve two problems at 
once: A closed thermal area in winter and an open 
screened area in summer. This has eliminated the need 
for a vent at the peak to release heat in warm weather. 


OUR EAST WALL (firewall) is insulated with fiberglass 
at an R factor of 11. It should be higher, perhaps, 
but the wall is protected by the enclosed porch on the 
other side of it. The insulation is double that amount 
in the solid 3-ft. overhang at the peak. 


OUR SLANTED GLAZING is angled at 70°. It ought to be 
60° in our part of the country. We fudged on that to 
make room for the use of the deck level. (The place- 
ment of the deck was dictated by other inflexible mat- 
ters.) Whatever efficiency we've lost by this decision 
is not serious to us, We have as much sun as we can 
handle. The slanted glazing is double acrylic...as is 
the glazing in the stationary windows in the upper por- 
tion of the first level. 


WE HAVE NOT MADE SPECIAL PROVISION for additional heat 
storage in our plans. Our heat-absorbing mass is the 
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thick brick wall of the house (about 550 cu. ft.), as 
well as the floor (which we are still preparing). The 
floor is brick and Helderberg bluestone slabs found in 
our yard, These are being set on sand and gravel 10 

in. deep. The perimeter of this floor is insulated to 
below frost line. We are not insulating under the sand, 
but are laying a double thickness of heavy plastic 
sheeting. 


WE CAN ALWAYS supplement our heat storage capacity with 
drums of water. And once we fill the greenhouse with 
plants, the wet potting soil itself will act as heat 
storage. Plants will also provide humidity. 


Happy Outcome 


Y CONSERVATIVE ESTIMATE, the greenhouse gives us-- 
even unfinished--30% of our heat. This past winter 
on sunny days, from mid morning to late afternoon, 
we have kept the house at 65°--with NO help from 
the furnace--simply by opening the doors and windows 
that lead to the greenhouse. Our back-up heat is still 
hot air, now forced. The old oil burner has been re- 
placed with a gas unit. We've kept the original hot air 
ducts, though they were pronounced unsuitable by several 
engineers. It's true that when we are dependent on the 
furnace for long stretches of time (cloudy weather), 
the house heats unevenly, with pockets of chill. We 
may gradually improve the cold air return. 


THERE IS OTHER WORK to be done. We have not been able 
to keep plants in the greenhouse because of the wide 
variation in temperatures over a 24-hr. period. By 
early morning of the coldest period last winter, the 
temperature in the greenhouse might drop to 30°. Then 
it could rise quickly when the sun hit and be over 1009 
by noon. We are correcting this in two ways. One is 
with thermal drapes, which will cut nocturnal loss by 
at least 50$. The second is the use of a low-velocity 
fan at the peak of the greenhouse, which will speed 
transfer of excess hot air into the house. 


THE TOTAL COST of the project has not been much more 
than an entirely new heating system would have cost us. 
We figure on a payback period of 7 to 10 years, depend- 
ing on the price of natural gas. Meanwhile, we have an 
indoor garden, a solarium, a summer porch, and an effi- 
cient and economical heating and humidifying package. gm 


CONSTRUCTION PHOTO 
shows wooden frame 
of greenhouse being 
attached to the 
south-facing rear 
brick wall of the 
Nelson house. Warm 
air from greenhouse 
is admitted to 
house merely by 
opening windows and 
doors in rear wall. 


Books About Passive Solar 


Solar Age Magazine — The professional's choice for solar publications 
and up-to-date technology. They also publish resource books and 
buyers’ guides (see below). The magazine is $18/yr. for 12 monthly 
issues. Send order to: Solar Age Magazine, Box 4934, Dept. OHJ, 
Manchester, N.H. 03108. 


Solar Age Resource Book — Contains 16 articles on a variety of solar 
topies....including solar greenhouses. Of greatest interest are the man- 
ufacturers' listings, product directories and buyers' guide at the back 
of the book. $9.95 postpaid from Solar Age Magazine at address above. 


Solar Home Book — By Bruce Anderson & M. Riordan — An excellent 
overyiew of current solar technology as to domestic architecture 
written by the Editor of Solar Age Magazine. $9.50 * $1 postage and 
handling. Order from: Brickhouse Publishing Co., 3 Main St., Dept. 
OHJ, Andover, Mass. 01810. 


The Food And Heat Producing Greenhouse — By Bill Yanda and — — 
Rick Fisher — This excellent and helpful volume has gone through 
numerous printings, and is now coming out in a revised and updated 
edition. This is one of the books that the Nelsons found useful on 
their project. $9.00 (including postage) from: John Muir Publica- 
tions, P.O. Box 613, Dept. OHJ, Santa Fe, N.M. 87501. 


The Solar Greenhouse Book — By James McCullagh — The Rodale 
books tend to be of a uniformly high quality, and this solar greenhouse 
book is no exception. It's down-to-earth and quite helpful. Avail- 
able in two editions: Hardbound at $12.95 and softbound at $9.95. 
Prices include postage. Order from: Rodale Press, 33 E. Minor St., 
Dept. OHJ, Emmaus, PA 18049. 


The Passive Solar Energy Book — By Ed Mazría — This is an excellent 


sheets that aid in siting. Order from: Rodale Press, SE Minor St 
Dept. OHJ, Emmaus, PA 18049. 

A Golden Thread: 2500 Years of Solar Architecture and Technology — 
By Ken Butti and John Perlin — This is not a how-to book, but rather 
an enlightening history of man’s use of solar heat through the centuries, 
It shows how solar design was an integral part of Roman architecture, 
and that the passive solar greenhouse for heat production was actually 
invented in the early 19th century. Hardbound. $15.95 + $2 postage. 


Order from: Van Nostrand Reinhold, 135 W. 50th St.—Dept. 
New York, AY. 10020. an 
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EATHERSTRIPPING is a less satisfying topic than 
caulking. That's because it's easier for the 
* homeowner to do a good caulking job than a good 

weatherstripping job. Nonetheless, weatherstripping is 
very important. Weatherstripping is used to block air 
infiltration through cracks in the operating parts of 
the house...especially doors and windows. Weatherstrip- 
ping is mainly a matter of mechanics: Selecting the 
best material for your various applications...and then 
seeing that it is installed properly. 


TO DETERMINE which doors and win- 
dows need attention--or to test 
the effectiveness of a weather- 
stripping job--use this sensi- 
tive smoke-trail test. Light 
a cigarette or stick of in- 
cense and hold it at various 
locations on your doors and 
windows on a windy winter day. 
The path that the curling smoke takes will quickly pin- 
point the source of any drafts. Or if the idea of a 
using a gauge based on combus- 
tion bothers you, here's another 
way to make a draft tester. Take 
a clothers hanger and tape a 
sheet of thin plastic film to it 
(the kind of film that is used 
for garment bags that come from 
the cleaners). Any movement of the plastic film be- 
trays the presence of an air leak--when used on a cold 
windy day. 


d 


Windows 


INDOWS present special weatherstripping problems... 
which is why you should consider caulking rather 
® than weatherstripping whenever possible. Any sash 
that you don't normally open during the year (and this 
would include most top sash) are candidates for caulking 
from the outside. Caulking is faster, cheaper and more 
effective than weatherstripping--for those sash where 
the substitution is possible. 


FOR SASH that you wish to open in warm weather...but 


don't need to open in cold weather...consider temporary 
caulking with roll-type caulking such as Mortite. When 
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Case *|: Window never 
opens. CaulK at e 


Case*2: Bottom oniy needs 
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done from the outside it's virtually invisible. ..and is 
easily reversible. Roll-type caulk doesn't have much 
adhesive power, so it is quite easy to remove in the 
spring. Even when done from the inside, roll-type caulk 
isn't terribly visible...especially when shutters or 
drapery hide a portion of the window. 


move up and down in all 

seasons, weatherstrip- 
ping is the only answer. The 
most effective, durable and 
least visible window weather- 
stripping is the metal type that 
either comes installed, or else is retro- 
fitted by a carpenter (see sketch at right). 
This type of weatherstripping requires 
grooves in the sash--and is beyond the capa- 
bilities of most do-it-yourselfers. 


Ks WINDOWS that have to 


THE LONGEST-LASTING and most effective homeowner in- 
stalled weatherstrip is spring metal. This can be used 
for sides, top, bottom and meeting rail. The only prob- 
lem with spring metal is that it has to be nailed in 
place. And sometimes the side channels of old window 
frames are so loose you can't nail into them without 
knocking the frame apart. In that case, the next best 
choice is plastic 'V" stock--which operates on the same 
principle as spring metal. 


LASTIC "V" STOCK (such as 3M Weatherstrip Type 
$2743) can be used on all window edges--just like 
9 spring metal. The advantage is that the plastic 
material attaches with a pressure-sensitive adhesive 
rather than nails. The disadvantages are: (1) The 
adhesive won't stick to dirty surfaces; (2) The plastic 
won't last as long as metal. 


TUBULAR GASKET can also seal windows. The disadvantage 
of this material is that it can't be hidden the way that 
metal and plastic springs can. It's effective but ugly! 
It has its place when weatherstripping inconspicuous 
places like cellar doors, the outside of windows, etc. 


THERE ARE also "T" shaped plastic strips that can be 
used as temporary weatherstripping on windows--wedged 
into cracks and held in place by friction, Because of 
the cost of this material and its visibility, we don't 
recommend it as a first choice. 


Doors 


OORS ARE MORE PRONE to air leaks than windows be- 

cause of their construction. The first thing to do 

in weatherstripping a door is to make sure it hangs 
correctly so that there is a relatively uniform space 
between the door and its casing on all four sides. The 
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two sides and the top of a door can usually be sealed 
with the same material. Most permanent and effective 
are interlocking metal strips. But these are tricky to 
install; it's beyond most do-it-yourselfers. And cer- 
tain types are subject to damage and misalignment. 


NEXT MOST PERMANENT and effective solution is spring 
metal. This is the best all-round choice for homeowner 
installation when there is a fairly even gap all around 
the door. Plastic spring-type strips with adhesive 
backing are easier to install but: (1) You may have 
trouble getting the adhesive to stick; (2) The plastic 
won't last as long as the metal. 


ADHESIVE-BACKED FOAM STRIPS can be mounted in the jamb 
as shown in the diagram. Foam should not be used on the 
sides of the jamb where it will be subject to rubbing; 
it will wear out rapidly. Tubular gasket can be effec- 
tive; but it has to be surface-mounted and thus is high- 
ly visible. 


sz 
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Adhesive-Backed 
Plastic Spring 


Metal-Backed Felt 


NOTE: Do not use foam strips in side channels 
of windows or anywhere they will be 
subject to friction. Abrasion wili 
cause them to disintegrate. Also, there 
may be adhesion problems with any weather- 
strip that attaches by pressure-sensitive 
adhesive. 


FOR BOTTOMS OF DOORS, the externally mounted sweep-type 
seal has the advantage of being fairly easy to install. - 
It will also adapt to an uneven saddle fairly well. It 
is quite visible, however, which could be a drawback in 
highly formal settings. To get an invisible seal at the 
bottom of the door, some sort of commercial shoe fitting 
can be used, This means taking the door off...perhaps 
cutting a bit of the bottom of the door off...and maybe 
installing a new saddle, 


FOR SELDOM-USED DOORS, the simplest seal for the bottom 
is the old-fashioned draft-excluder. — LJ 

This is essentially just a 

long sausage-shaped tube fil- 

led with sand. It is simply 

pushed up against the crack 

at the bottom of the door. A 

draft excluder is a relatively 

easy item to make at home. Some 

mail-order companies also sell them. $$ 


The Old-House Journal 


Good Books On Energy 


If the following 2 books are not in your local 
bookstores, you can order them from the 
publishers: 


>From The Walls In, by Charles Wing. Little, 
Brown & Co., 1979. A more sophisticated retro- 
fitting guide for old buildings. Excellent. 
$9.95 plus $1.50 postage. Order from: Little, 


> The Complete Book of Insulating, by Larry Brown Co.; 200 West St.; Waltham Ma. 02154. 
Gay. Stephen Greene Press, 1980. The most com- EP 
plete book--how to insulate everything. $7.95, > Low-Cost, Energy-Efficient Shelter, Eugene 
(for ordering, see below). Eccli, ed. Rodale Press, . A very common- 
sense approach to traditional and alternate 
» In The Bank. The Chimney? Techno- housing. Not big on old houses, but full of 
logy + Ex CPUS T UD SU ERI Printing usable practical information & good basic 
Office, 1977. Best-selling consumer's hand- principles. $8.95, no postage if pre-paid. 
book that takes you through basic energy-saving Order from: Rodale Press; 33 East Minor St.; 
home improvements. Explains where money is Dept. OHJ, Emmaus, Pa. 18049. 
going, then how-to-do-it information on simple 
aL e rr el q FoU compute cost-effec- > The Energy-Wise Home Buyer, Technology + 
: : : provements. Very basic; Economics. Gov't Printing Office, 1979. 
but price is right. $1.80 (see below). Al though this is a guide to selecting an energy- 
: : efficient house, it also provides a good, basic 
> "Condensation Problems in Your House: Pre- i í ; 
vention and Solution." Agriculture Bulletin — HE e rae ue Ha. thas noca T". 
$373, U.S. Gov't Printing Office, 1974. fis oe glans i AME ER ARIS MEIN 
, g , 2 is for older ones. $2.00. Order from: 


A concise discussion of moisture problems and Consumer Information Center; Pueblo Co. 81009. 
condensation. $2.00 (see below). Postage is included in the price. 


> "Conserving Energy in Historic Buildings" 
by Baird Smith. Preservation Brief #3. Heritage 
Conservation & Recreation Service, April 1978. 
75€ (see below). 


» Insulating The Old House, Sally Nielsen, ed. 
Greater Portland Landmarks, 1977. A good 
insulating guide for old houses with an his- 
toric/aesthetic perspective. $1.95. (see below) 


These 5 books are available from: 
Preservation Resource Group 


5619 Southampton Dr.--Dept. OHJ > Home Energy Digest 

Springfield, Va. 22151 8009 34th Ave. So. 

(703) 323-1407. Minneapolis, Mn. 55420 
Postage: $1.00 for the first book and 30¢ for (612)853-0777. 
each additional book. If only Preservation Yearly subscription: $12.50, 
Brief #3 is ordered, postage is free. published quarterly. 
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Restoration and Maintenance Techniques For The Antique House 


By John Obed Curtis 
Old Sturbridge Village 


A MONG THE MORE DISCOURAGING problems en- 


r 


| countered during the restoration of 
an old house is a badly deteriorated 
plaster ceiling. Cracked, sagging, inept- 
ly patched and coated with countless layers 
of lime whitewash, calcimine, or paint, 
such a ceiling often invites the simple 
solution of complete replacement with dry 
wall plasterboard and taped seams. Such 
an expedient is incompatible with the char- 
acter of an old house. And in the case of 
a truly historic house, it is inconsistent 
with accepted preservation practices that 
argue for retention of as much original 
fabric as possible. This article will dis- 
| cuss proven techniques for the salvage of 
| an eighteenth century plaster ceiling; and 
| demonstrate how with patience and labor, 
the homeowner can avoid the expense of a 
new ceiling while preserving the structur- 
al integrity of an historic building. 


OCCASIONALLY during the late 19th and early 
20th centuries, ceilings were papered to 
hide cracks and surface irregularities. 
A paper-covered ceiling is generally a 
clue that the ceiling will be found 
in rough condition. Removal of the 
paper will be perhaps the easiest 
undertaking of the entire project 
since adhesion to the dry, unsized, 
and calcimine-coated surface will be 
poor and the paper, once "start- 
ed" at the edge of the room, 
may readily pull away in 


\ strips. Repeated dampen- 


mer. 


Save That Old Ceiling 


\ 


ing with a sponge, or the use of a rented 
steamer from a building supply house, will 
aid in the removal. 


CALCIMINE (kalsomine) is a white or tinted [ 
mixture of whiting (chalk), glue size, and | 
water. Whitewash is a "liquid plaster" 

made of slaked lime and water, with addi- 
tives such as salt, glue, sugar, or rice 
flour, and coloring agents. 


To Remove Calcimine 
Tes IS NO truly easy way to strip a 


ceiling of the various whitening 

agents popularly in use during the | 
late 18th and 19th centuries. Although the | 
homeowner may experiment with different 
methods of softening the whitewash or cal- 
cimine, the basic procedure remains what 
conservators euphemistically refer to as | 
"mechanical." In layman's parlance, this 
means scraping by hand with a putty knife 
or razor blade scraper. 


CALCIMINE CAN BE scraped dry but the 
dust is a nuisance and the tenacity of 

some difficult areas may result in | 
gouged plaster unless the surface coat- 
ing is softened. Calcimine is theor- 
etically water soluble; lime white- | 
wash is less permeable; and both may 
incorporate a now unknown "wa 


(Continued on page 142) 
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Perspective... 
Saying It's Old 
Is Not Enough 


few weeks ago. The host, although polite, 

clearly thought the idea of preservation was 
quite bizarre. He put this question to me: 
"Restoring old houses is interesting. But it 
is irrelevant. You don't improve anyone's 
quality of life by doing that, do you?" 


Pi BEING INTERVIEWED on a radio talk show a 


TRYING TO GIVE a punchy 30-second answer to 
that question, I must confess, was rather 
frustrating. But the question haunted me... 
because that is the way a large segment of the 
American populace regards the preservation 
movement. And since I didn't give a very good 
answer over Radio Station WGY, I thought I'd 
take another crack at it. 


PART OF THE PROBLEM in discussing preservation 
is that it is a fuzzy term. As I see it, there 
are three components to preservation: 


(1) Conservation--The husbanding and recycling 
of physical resources; 


(2) Aesthetics--The beauty of old structures 
and environments; 


(3) Historicism--The retention of old buildings 
because they are old or associated with an 
historical event or person. 


WHEN BUILDING A RATIONALE for preservation, it 
is important to untangle these three strands. 


Conservation Is The Key 


It's obvious that the world is entering 

an era of scarcity.  Energy--and other 
raw materials--are becoming more scarce and 
expensive. Thus, conservation is in harmony 
with the basic direction of world economics. 
When the National Trust points out that 8 
building bricks contain the energy equivalent 
of a gallon of gasoline, that's an objective 
fact that can be understood by the most skep- 
tical of audiences. 


ONSERVATION is the most important element. 


AESTHETICS AND HISTORICISM, however, involve 
personal taste. And that's where some people 
part company with the preservation movement. 
They regard aesthetics and historicism as 
irrelevant in a world of scarcity. 


case for aesthetics and old buildings. Most 

old buildings were designed specifically to 
be beautiful and to delight the eye.  Converse- 
ly, the word "beauty" is almost totally absent 
from the vocabulary of the modern designer. 
That's why the public reacts so favorably to 
restored buildings and neighborhoods--and why 
much modern construction leaves people cold. 


Pease to: however, that we can make a strong 
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LIVING IN BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS makes people 
feel good--and that certainly improves their 
quality of life. The problem has been that 
most measures of quality of life focus on 

sheer consumption: Dollars spent and resources 
devoured, But inner satisfactions are import- 
ant to quality of life also. When you give 
people a choice, they will opt to live in 
beautiful surroundings. This demonstrates that 
there is a very practical argument for the 
aesthetics of preservation. 


HISTORICISM is the most difficult element of 
preservation to defend to non-believers. Ar- 
guing that something should be preserved just 
because it is old can be a tough sell. Tell- 
ing a homeowner not to replace damaged plaster 
with sheetrock because it compromises the 
historic integrity of the house can be a weak 
argument when a plasterer is quoting $2,000 
and the sheetrock job can be done for $600. 


argument for restoring old houses rests 

(1) Not wasting resources al- 
ready harvested; (2) Not destroying beauty that 
past generations have created. In a world of 
scarce resources, we should focus on these 
practical benefits of preservation. To argue 
that something should be preserved merely be- 
cause it is old is to invite the world to ig- 
nore us altogether. 


Jee sen ASIDE TRULY HISTORIC houses, the 


primarily on: 


FOR OUR PART, The Old-House Journal will con- 
tinue to provide practical, economical ways to 
conserve the beauty and character of old 
buildings. But don't expect us to argue that 
old buildings should be preserved merely so 
they can be historic time capsules. That's not 
the way to win the hearts and minds of America. 


--Clem Labine 
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Preparing For Painting 
Part 1 


By David Hardingham 


AM SURE YOU'VE SEEN the ads run by paint 

companies and directed to do-it-yourselfer 
decorators--you know, the ones where father 
in his well pressed trousers and clean sport 
shirt stands comfortably wielding a brush or 
roller at eye level, assisted by two or three 
neatly dressed children helpfully holding 
paint cans and rags, while mother appears at 
the door with a tray of cool drinks. The 
entire bunch all smiles. 


THIS MAY SELL PAINT, but as to the way it is, 
it ain't. 


WE MIGHT AS WELL FACE it now. Painting is 
work. There are a number of things you can do 
to make it easier and more satisfying, as I 
will point out later, but it is 
still a dirty job and more 
physically demanding than 

the inexperienced can 

believe. If you are young 

or reasonably active, 
a large paint job will 
not be unduly taxing, 
though you will get 
tired sooner than 
you think. But if 
you have been living 

a sedentary life 

and have long been 
without the benefit 

of tennis, skiing, swimming and 

so forth, it is best you pace yourself, perhaps 
taking only an hour or so at a time until you 
get conditioned a bit. Painting, especially 
ladder work, is hard on the legs, knees and 
arches. You will probably also feel it in your 
wrists and shoulders and, if doing ceilings, 

in your neck. So start easy, and feel your 
way. 


| ET'S BEGIN WITH A brief description of paint; 
r what it is and what it is not. Paint, 
interior or exterior, is a finishing material 
and serves two purposes: 
(1) Protecting a surface from its normal 
environment, and, 


(2) Providing an attractive appearance. 


THE PROPER PAINT, properly applied, will do 


both. By proper paint, I mean one that is 
manufactured for the specific purpose you have 
in mind. If you're painting your boat, use 
marine paints and varnishes. For masonry and 
stone, use masonry paints. For metals, use 
metal paints and especially on metal, use the 
recommended primer, You can use a better paint 
than the job requires, such as an exterior 
paint indoors, but it will cost more. An 
interior paint used outside, on the other hand, 
is a waste of time and material. 


THERE IS NO SUCH THING AS A CHEAP PAINT or a 
cheap paint job. The smallest cost in paint- 
ing is what you spend on material, unless you 
place zero value on your labor and on the final 
appearance and durability of your effort. 

Stay away from unknown brands or surplus paints. 
Even the best paints can give trouble sometimes, 
but a quality paint manufacturer usually will 
replace the material at no cost when it is 
determined that the material is at fault, and 
even sometimes where it is not. 


WHILE THIS IS ADMITTEDLY a small comfort after 
you've spent 60 hours putting it on and are 
facing another 60 hours 
or so to correct the 
problem, it is better 
than nothing. Also, 
when problems like 
this occur, the 
paint companies 
usually send an 
expert to the scene 
to help you analyze 
your problem and 
overcome it.  For- 
tunately, quality 
paint used in 

the right manner 
will rarely give you 

a problem. Almost always, the fault will lie 
elsewhere. 


T IS ALSO IMPORTANT to remember what paint is 

not. For example, it is not a glue, and 
while it can be used to stick a small piece of 
wood trim back in place or to tack down a flap 
of loose wallpaper, it will do neither of 
these jobs well, and often not for very long. 
Nor is it a hole filler. With the exception 
of texture paints (which are a mixture of 
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thick paint and 
fine sand) paints 
do a lousy job 
of filling nail 
holes or cracks. 
Latex interior 
flat and wall 
paints have 
fairly high 
bridging proper- 
ties and often, 
perhaps 8 of 10 
times, will cover 
over and conceal 
small nail or 
thumbtack holes 
in plaster or 
dry wall surfaces, 
rovided these holes are not over 1/32 inch 
in diameter. But don't count on it. Paint 
shrinks as it dries, and many of these tiny 
holes that are covered when it is wet will 
reappear shortly thereafter. 


What Paint Isn't 


AINT IS NOT A SUBSTITUTE for smoothing out a 

rough surface. A slightly rough surface 
may look fine when first brushed over, but 
unless many coats are used, it will dry rough. 
Enamels and lacquers are particularly deceptive 
in this regard, showing a beautifully smooth 
surface when freshly and carefully brushed over 
a scratched area. Both, however, have the 
characteristic of conforming with great fidel- 
ity to the surface underneath them with the 
result that when dry, they accent any defect 
rather than hide it. To make matters worse, 
correcting the rough spot by sanding and fill- 
ing after it has been painted is far more work 
and trouble than doing it in the first place. 
And, unless you've been doing a lot of painting, 
there is practically no possibility of "touch- 
ing up" an enameled surface. You'll have to 
do the entire panel over again. 


ONE POINT TO KEEP IN MIND: Paint is probably 
the most perverse material the average person 
will ever handle. It often stubbornly refuses 
to flow into an area in spite of repeated brush 
strokes, (in corners of crown moulding, for 
example), but will flow freely and even glee- 
fully onto the painter's hands, hair and 
clothes. It will fly 15 feet 

to splash down on the one 
spot, even as small as a 
dime, where the floor 
isn't covered. In its 
fluid state, it is 

highly untrustworthy 

and determined to 
get to places 
where you don't 
want it. So pay 
close attention 
to placement of 
drop cloths and 
handling of open 
cans of paint, especially around ladders. 

Treat paint with respect--it is easier to handle 
in the can than running loose on the floor. 


I ABOUT ALL FINISHES go through two basic 
stages after application. The first is dry- 
ing until dust-free (or dry to touch), usually 


involving a period of 15 minutes (lacquers) to 
6 or 8 hours (varnishes and enamels). The 
second stage is hardening, which may take one 
day to several weeks. At some point in the 
hardening process they reach a stage where 
they can safely be walked upon (but not 
scuffed on) and this usually is reached in 12 
to 24 hours. 


THE HARDENING PROCESS is most critical with 
enamels, varnishes and lacquers, synthetic or 
natural, that have a high sealing capability, 
and that includes just about all of them. This 
becomes a matter of importance when re-coating, 
or when placing heavy stationary objects on 
them. For instance, 
before you put a 
heavy lamp on 

a newly painted 
table, or 

books back on 

a shelf that 

has been 

coated with 

any of 

these mat- 

erials, {2 
allow up E 

to 4 times 7 

the drying 457 
time stated > 

on the label. A 
The reason is to 
allow plenty of hardening time for the material 
closest to the surface underneath, especially 
if the coating has been laid on thick. What 
happens is that the very top surface, when dry 
to the touch, has significantly reduced the 
"breathing" capability of what's underneath, 
thus delaying full hardening. A heavy object 
often will sink into the coating and either 
become firmly attached or will leave objection- 
al depressions. 


The Second Coat 


Te SAME CAUTION APPLIES when a second coat 
is used. If the label says to allow 4 hours, 
I give it a full day; if it says one day, I 
will give it two. The danger in applying a 
second coat too soon derives from the fact 

that paint shrinks as it dries and in so doing, 
exerts considerable pull on the surface be- 
neath it. If this under-surface isn't 
completely hard, it can be pulled away and the 
result is "alligatoring", or cracking up like 
the mud at a dry water hole. In the same vein, 
putting these finishes on too thick in a single 
coat can result in wrinkling and ridging be- 
cause the top dries and shrinks while still 
resting on a pool of liquid material. And 
again, the only correction is complete removal 
and re-start. 


TR Tye 
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PAINT IS A HIGHLY perverse material. Never 
give it an even break or you will emerge the 
loser. Stay in control, put it on evenly and 
where you want it. Leave no surplus. But, 

as with all rules, this has exceptions, parti- 
cularly in the matter of drying time. Most 
notable are certain primers, undercoatings, 
and some clear finishes where amalgamation 
between coats is desirable. These materials 
will have labels stating the maximum time limits 
permissible between coats. Do as they say. 
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Selecting A Contractor 


Perm WE GET into the 
itty-gritty of the 
painting you are going to 
do, we might take a look 
at the painting you don't 
want to do, or cannot do. 


MANY PAINTING CONTRACTORS 
are willing to share the 
work with you, taking the 
roof, or a high ceilinged 
entryway or other sections 
which require special scaf- 
folding and equipment you don't 
have. But how do you select one who will do a 
first class job? 


THE AMOUNT OF WORK in a paint job can vary 
wildly depending on the care taken in surface 
preparation. And it logically follows that 
the bids for the job can have an equal range. 
In normal situations, the work, and the bids, 
will run in the area of 1 (for the lowest), 
to 1.5 or 1.8 (for the highest). If the 
surface is in deplorable shape, the spread 
could well be much greater. 


F YOU KNOW, by first hand experience with his 
work, a good contractor, you are probably 
well advised to go with him. If not, perhaps 
you have friends who do. But it's smart to go 
see the work your friend is talking about. 
Much as you may like old Joe, or Pete or whom- 
ever you talk to, you may find that his idea 


of a good paint job and your concept of the same 


are worlds apart. Go see the job and examine 
it in detail. If possible, find out what the 
surface was like before it was done. You can 
ask what it cost if you like, but if it's more 
than a year old this is likely to be of little 
value except in comparing this one with other 
jobs of the same size and difficulty done by 
others at about the same time. 


WHEN EXAMINING THE JOB, look for smoothness of 
surfaces--use your fingers--check the sharpness 
of edging work, look for 
completeness such as under 
the window sills and close 
into inside corners, 
particularly near floor 
and ceiling. Look for 
runs, unfilled or over- 
filled holes, rough spots 
left unsanded, and slopping 
aint onto door or window 
ardware. (You may find some 
odd things; I have even found lumps that 
turned out to be painted-over chewing gum). If 
it's a mess, compliment him anyway and forget 
it. 


EVEN IF YOU LOCATE a contractor by random se- 


lection through the Yellow Pages, you still have 


a chance to get a feel for his competence when 
he comes to estimate the job. 
go over the areas you want him to do and make 
mental notes of the bad spots; the blisters, 
peeling, chalking, cracks or whatever, and 
then ask him specifically what he will do. 


Before he arrives, 


You should get specific answers. If he so 
much as hints at "these modern paints that 

will take care of this or that condition", 

the best advice I can offer is to find someone 
else. If, on the other hand, he tells you he 
will burn or scrape or sand and fill as the 
conditions require, you at least know that he 
understands what you want. What may still 
bother you is how well he will do these things, 
and/or if he will do them at all if you are not 
present when he comes. 


The Contractor's Intentions 


Ou INDICATION OF HIS thinking and intentions 
is the price he quotes If it's dirt- cheap, 
look out. By far the majority of contractors 
who quote a reasonable price will do what they 
say they will, and will be glad to give you 
references. But keep in mind you are working 

in a subjective area, and what former customers 
may say about him can be slanted pro or con for 
myriad reasons not remotely related to his work. 


OTHER INDICATIONS YOU can glean from talking 
with him relate to the way he operates. For 
example, does he have a regular crew, or does 
he pick up men wherever he can find them for 
each job? Will he be on the scene 

himself, and for how long? 

An established contractor who 
works alone or with the same 
men is your best bet. If he 
sends someone else, he should 
be on hand at the start, but 
he won't have to call back 
very often to check on anyone 
who works regularly for him. 


IF YOU'RE STILL NOT SURE, 
contract a part of the job and 
see what happens. If the 
workmen show up on schedule and 
you see the same ones each day, 
you're probably OK. If they 
don't come when they say they i 
will, or if you keep seeing 
different faces, you'd best watch 
things closely. Likely you are 
being used for fill-in work by 
a large operator, or you have a 
contractor who is picking up 
painters as he can. 


ANOTHER INDICATOR relates to the 

respect and care these people exhibit regard- 
ing you and your home. Do they track dirt all 
over? What effort is made to keep the job as 
neat'as possible? Do they sweep up? Carry 
empty cans to the trash? These things are 
often good clues to the attitude and care 
being taken in the work being done. 
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E OTHER POINT: Don't be overly influenced 
y membership in organizations with high 
sounding names such as something like The 
American Institute of 
Painting Decorators or 
similar sounding 
names. Like all, or 
certainly most all, 
other professional and 
trade associations of 
our times, such or- 
ganizations are largely 
self-serving. At least 
I have yet to see one 
that isn't. Their 
purpose is usually three- 


fold: 


(1) To exchange technical 
and commercial infor- 
mation, with emphasis 
on the latter, such 
as how to improve sales, or to improve 
profits; new tax aspects and how to deal 
with them; new products; unusual jobs 
done by members and so on. 


(2) The perpetuation of income for the 
organizers, from dues and from 
advertising revenue. 
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(3) Where applicable, lobbying for legisla- 
tion considered favorable to member's 
interests. 


THE AURA THAT SUCH organizations project is that 
membership therein means high quality work. As 

a practical matter, such membership most often 
means that members have met certain qualifi- 
cations by satisfactorily completing certain 
educational courses (at college level or other- 
wise), or have met certain standards of ex- 
perience or equipment. Often as not, membership 
simply means they have paid initiation fees 

and dues. 


THESE ORGANIZATIONS have neither the staff nor 
the money to effectively police their membership, 
and are often reluctant to take disciplinary 
action even against a member who is convicted 

of criminal activity, if they even ever become 
aware of such convictions. And in any case, 
judgements related to quality in creative 

areas such as decorating are by nature, sub- 
jective, and thus unenforceable. 


BUT THIS IS ACADEMIC. What you want is a 
fellow who is working to achieve a result 
pleasing to you; not one who is working for 
$20.00 per hour. And he is hard to find. $ 


Illustrations by Matthew Munisteri 


David Hardingham was born in New Jersey 
in 1913, and "oscillated" between New 
Jersey and Montana in his early years. 
He is a mechanical engineer by pro- 
fession, although he was a "mucker" in 
an Idaho gold mine in 1930. He helped 
design the suit Neil Armstrong wore on 
his first visit to the moon, while work- 


ing for General Dynamics Corp. He 

restored a house down the road from 

where Knox once taught artillery. Now 

he restores Early American antiques. 

He has never been a "professional" painter, 
but he has been painting houses since he 


was 14 years old. He also enjoys flying 
airplanes and raising dogs. 
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Brick Arithmetic, 
& Bluestone Dust 


Dear Friends, 


[ 5r CORRECT AN ERROR in my article "Brick 
Walks" in the July OHJ. In figuring how 
many bricks you need to do the walk or patio, 
I gave a rr pos ig incorrect formula. If 
using nominal-sized bricks, you must multipl 
the square footage by 5. (Not divide, as f 
stated,) The same goes for full-sized bricks: 
Multiply the square footage by 4.5. I hope 
the readers were smarter than I and figured 
the correct number of bricks in spite of my 
instructions. At any rate, please accept my 


apologies. 


pr ADD only one thing to your nicely-done 
article on Brick Walks: Ants dearly love to 
carry all that sand to the top. We laid a 
thoroughly tamped brick walk that dropped 1-1/2 
inches in two years due to ant action. 


Ron Pilling 
Baltimore, MD 


To the Editors: 


TO REMEDY THIS, we are now using stone dust as 
a top course...about 2 inches over 6 inches of 
gravel. The stone dust packs beautifully, 
stays in place, and seems to deter the ants. 
It's also cheap, because it's more-or-less a 
waste product. We pay about $2.00 per ton. 

We also use it for the "grout" or sweep course. 
It stays better than sand. Stone dust is 
available at any stonecutter's yard. 


Charles E. Nelson 
Newton, MA 


To the Editors: 


M’ WIFE AND I were responsible for coordin- 
ating the efforts for brick walks in our 
neighborhood in Newport, RI, so we were partic- 
ularly interested in the article on brick 
walks. Readers may want to know that there is 
an alternative method for their installation: 


TO PREPARE THE SITE, at least 4 inches of bank 
run should be laid and tamped. On top of that, 
3 to 4 inches of bluestone dust should be ap- 
plied and also tamped. Generally, the incline 
to allow for runoff should be about 1/4 in. per 
running foot. The bricks can then be laid di- 
rectly on top of the bluestone dust and light- 
ly tapped into place. When all the bricks 


have been laid, additional bluestone dust can 
be swept in between them. Unlike sand, stone 
dust will not shift or move with rain. On an 
incline, sand will wash out from beneath the 
bricks. 
Charles J. Minifie 
Newport, RI 


Polishing Slate 


[In the Nov. 1979 issue of OHJ, Karen Cooper 
of Hartford, CT asked other readers for their 
experiences refinishing slate. She had just 
purchased an old slate sink, which she cleaned 
and oiled--but some scratches still remain.] 


Dear Ms. Cooper: 


PPRASENTLY I am writing a book on slate; and 
I also paint on slate shingles. In my re- 
search into the artistic and historic uses of 
slate, I have found several quarries very 
helpful in providing brochures and answers to 
my questions. [These are listed in the May 
1980 issue of OHJ, "Slate Roofs", p.55.] 


I'VE FOUND that sanding out rough grains in 
slate shingles is easy to do. Your sink sur- 
face will be smoother than my shingles so 
there should be no problem. Once the dust is 
removed and the surface washed, the slate is a 
uniform color. I might also add that sculp- 
tures of slate can be made wonderfully smooth 
and marble-like, proving that slate is quite 
workable. : 


BUCKINGHAM SLATE CO. discusses using "a mix- 
ture of 3 or 4 parts turpentine and 1 part 
boiled linseed oil rubbed onto honed slate", 
leaving it dark and shiny. "Use a soft, lint- 
free cloth and just a few drops of the mixture 
for several square feet of slate." 


Judith Buswick 
Chelmsford, MA 


More About Chimneys 


To the Editors: 


OUR NEW DEPARTMENT, "Ask OHJ", promises to 

be most useful for readers. But I feel the 
reply to Mrs. Taylor's question regarding her 
eu, qe chimney is wrong. (Aug. 1980, 
p. 98. 


THE PRINCIPAL PRODUCT of the combustion of 
natural gas is water vapor, which will con- 
dense in a cold chimney and saturate the mason- 
ry. It is such a commonplace problem here in 
Minnesota that it is routinely forestalled by 
the installation of a metal vent pipe in the 
chimney, connected to the gas appliance. This 
contains the water vapor and conducts it safe- 
ly to the outside without any chance of con- 
densation within the chimney. Because vent 
size for gas appliances is quite small, there 
is no difficulty in installing such,a "liner", 
which is fed down from the top of the chimney 
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and connected to the appliance through the 
existing breeching. 


Mrs. Taylor may benefit from contacting her 
gas company about the problem. 


Edward V. Lofstrom 
Architect 
Minneapolis, MN 


To the Editors: 


SUGGESTION eco capping a chimney: If 
you stop to think about it, raising a blue- 

stone slab to such dizzying heights is no small 

task, especially if your chimney is four feet 

square like mine is. An easier solution is to 

make a wooden form, put in some reinforcing 

rods, and then pour a slab out of concrete. 

The wet cement can be hauled up one bucket at 

a time, which is feasible for one person plus 

a helper on the ground. Also, this allows 


you to round up the slab a little in the cen- 
ter, the better to encourage the rain to run 
off. 


THE SMOKE WILL quickly darken the edges of the 
slab so that only the sharpest eye will be able 
to guess what the slab is made of. Also, three 
bricks, laid flat, allow plenty of air space 
under the slab and look very good (your draw- 
ing showed four). I've done two large chim- 
neys this way, and the results were very satis- 
factory. 


INCIDENTALLY--the basic problem in using an 
old, unlined chimney to vent a furnace is that 
one of the products of combustion of fossil 
fuels (coal, oil, or gas) is H2S (hydrogen 
sulfide). When this contacts moisture, it 
forms H2504 (sulfuric acid). You don't have 
to be a chemist to figure out what this does 
to old lime mortar. In consequence, a chimney 
which has stood up well for two hundred years 
venting wood-burning fireplaces, may disinte- 
grate after only a few years connected to a 
furnace. Tolerating a faulty chimney is one 
of the quickest ways to burn down your old 
house. 


Lew Cooper 
Chester, NJ 


Radiator Cover Design 


To the Editors: 


yous ANSWER to a reader's question concern- 
ing radiator covers (Aug. 1980, p. 99) con- 
tains a statement that could be misleading in 
certain circumstances: Radiator covers do not 
HAVE to "cut down measurably on heating effi- 
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ciency." 
crease the total heating efficiency. 


They can be designed to actually in- 


MOST RADIATORS are located on outside walls of 
rooms. In such locations they present hot 
spots on the outside walls, which radiate and 
waste heat to the cold outside. Radiator cov- 
ers should be insulated on the back side, so as 
to help keep the heat in the room, Radiators 
heat a room by convection, rather than by radi- 
ation. Cover design should provide assistance 
to convection; most available covers restrict 
convection, 


WITH HEATING COSTS soaring, a comprehensive 
article on radiator cover design would be a 
public service. 


H. H. Farmer, Jr. 
Henderson, KY 


HAS ANYONE designed or 
bought a radiator cover 
which is both efficient 
and good-looking? 

--The Editors 


Update On The Mask 


WE HAVE RECEIVED many queries about the 
Comfo II respirator since writing it up in 
our April 1980 issue ("Lead Poisoning While 
Stripping Paint", p. 38). Here's where to buy 
it, and what it costs: 


THE COMFO II RESPIRATOR illustrates Fred 
Allen's law: "Everything is more complicated 
than anybody knows." Mine Safety Appliance 
Corp.--the manufacturer--does not encourage 
home use because of the face-fitting problem 
of the respirator, and because the filter in- 
duces a pressure drop that might cause some 
strain on the heart. So if you have pulmonary 
or heart trouble, don't use the mask. The 
Comfo II comes in Small, Medium, and Large... 
and must really fit your face to be of any 
use. If you have a beard, it won't fit snugly 
enough to be effective. 


IT TURNS OUT you should order a Type H car- 
tridge with the respirator. There are 17 dif- 
ferent types, governed by OSHA regulations, 

so be sure to specify. (We had recommended 
Type S in April. Under normal circumstances, 
the Type S is legal; but the Type H is better, 
and somewhat more efficient. The Comfo II 
mask is effective up to 10 times the permis- 
sible exposure limit to lead in the air. If 
the amount of lead reaches 2.5 milligrams per 
cubic foot of air, OSHA regulations require 

a full-face mask, which retails at $79.80, 

and is also used with the Type H cartridge.) 


THESE MASKS are not easy to get because MSA 
normally sells only to industry, where usage 
of them is under strict control. Nevertheless, 
if knowing the complications, you want to or- 
der one, they are available directly from the 
manufacturer. Cost is $11.90 plus tax. A 

box of 10 cartridges costs $29.15 plus postage. 
Write: Mine Safety Appliance Corp., Att. Sales, 
1100 Globe Ave., Mountainside, NJ 07092, Tel. 
(201) 232-3490. 
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By John Dittmer, Bowen, Illinois 


N THE WINTER OF 1975, an ad appeared 

in "Preservation News" offering a large 
[^ colonial house for sale in Westfield, 

Massachusetts. The house had to be 
moved. My wife and I went to see the house a 
few weeks later after some correspondance with 
Del Rios, the seller. It was a typical 
Connecticut Valley, center chimney colonial 
house, built in 1786 by a locally prominent 
farmer and businessman. It was a full two 
stories plus attic with a slate roof, and 
two Greek Revival additions at the rear. 
dimensions of the main house were 32 ft. x 
40 ft. Inspection of the inside showed a 
basically sound structure with only a moderate 
amount of settling. Previous owners had 
made no major structural changes to the 
interior. There was no serious termite damage 
either. Only one mantel remained (it was not 
original to the house), and the six fireplaces 
had long since been covered over. After taking 
a few pictures and making some notes, we 
returned to Illinois. 


The 


Dittmer house in Massachusetts. 


WE BEGAN OUR RESEARCH WITH Early Domestic 
Architecture In the Connecticut Valley by 


rederick Kelly. It quickly became a main 
reference and inspiration. In addition, we 


contacted other people who had dismantled and 


moved old houses. We were intrigued by the 
project and finally became serious about buying 
the house. Up to this point, we had seen the 
task as simply a matter of taking the house 
apart and putting it back together again. We 
had given only passing consideration to such 
matters as identification and marking, dis- 
posal of rubble, transportation, and handling 
40 ft. 8 in. x 10 in. timbers 20 feet off the 
ground. 


WE BEGAN DISMANTLING the house in April, 1976. 
Dismantling and shipping took about five 
months. The partial basement and foundation 
were begun in the fall. Due to weather and 
other problems, actual reassembly of the 
framework did not begin until mid 1977. 


Marking 


IRST WE STRIPPED all the plaster from 
the interior. All panelling and in- 
terior trim was removed after it had 
been photographed and marked. The 
marking system was designed to locate the 
coded piece by area within the house. For 
example: SEPSI means southeast parlor ceiling 
joist number I, south side of the summer beam. 
It was seldom necessary to name the function 
of the piece, since it was easy to differenti- 
ate between a joist and a stud, etc. I used 

a heavy crayon for marking which was adequate 
though I took precautions to avoid washing or 
rubbing the markings off. An aluminum tagging 
machine would have been more reliable, but 
also more expensive and more time consuming. 
After the framing members were marked, I took 
more photographs from different angles. We 
measured the rooms and made sketches to show 
details that would be critical to reconstruction. 


MARKS WERE PLACED on the same side of each group 
of related timbers to avoid confusion regarding 
their orientation. After several days of dis- 
mantling, I discovered that the house pieces had 
been marked when it was built, in 1786. The 
marks were a strange combination of Roman num- 
erals and Greek characters carved in the timbers 
where joints came together. Floor joists were 
marked on the end where they fit into the summer 
beam, studs marked on one end where they fit 
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into the 
upper girts 
and girts 
marked 
where they 
fit into 
posts. 
Four sep- 
arate 
characters 
designated 
the four 
sides of 

t house: 


2 
North, 
x South, 


TAN = j A 
for 


Floor joist and summer beam 
joint showing old marks. 
East, and 


for West. These old marks later proved 
to be an invaluable aid in reconstructing the 
house. If I had discovered the old marks 
earlier, I would have tried to coordinate my 
marking system with the old, or maybe used 


them solely. 


Disassembly 


AVING STRIPPED the inside, Del Rios, 

Tom Paske and I started at the top 

removing the roof slates, then the 

boards, followed by the rafters. The 
rafter pairs were plainly marked at the peak 
with the old marks. We removed the floors, 
one level at a time, so we always had a 
platform to work on and marked them by room 
and position. The floor joists could easily 
be knocked loose from the floor below and re- 
moved. The summer beams needed a sledge hammer 
or floor jack to loosen them. During dis- 
assembly, we used a pair of hand-powered fork 
lifts on casters which were extremely useful. 
With one fork lift on each end of a beam, we 
could lift it out of its place, move it, and 
then lower it to the floor. 


ALL OF THE MAJOR TIMBERS except the summer 
beams were connected at their joints with tre- 
nails (wooden pins about 1 in. in diameter). 

To separate the timbers therefore, it was neces- 
sary to remove these pins. We used a heavy 
blunt punch about 3/4 in. in diameter and a 
heavy hammer. Many of the pins loosened easily 
with a few sound blows and could be pulled out. 
Where the house had settled, putting strain 

on the joints, the pins were quite difficult 

to remove. As a result we had to drill some 
pins out as a last resort. 


WE TOOK CARE TO DRILL no more than necessary 
to avoid ruining the hole in the tenon. Some 
of the holes were drilled off-center to draw 
the joint tight as the pin was driven in and 
these proved especially hard to remove. Once 
the pins were out, the joint could be spread 
apart with a bar and the timbers removed. I 
continued to take pictures of the timbers even 
as I disassembled them. Of the several hundred 
pictures I took, a handful show critical 
details of construction that would make recon- 
struction a nightmare without them. 


P-pantry 


KR-keeping room 
BR-borning room 
SWP-Southwest parlor 
SEP-Southeast parlor 
FH-front hall 


ERE IS THE FLOOR PLAN. The second 
floor plan is nearly identical to the 
first floor. The main framework of 
the house is shown below. There are 
ten oak posts around its perimeter supporting 
the hemlock girts. Notice the "gunstock" 
tops of the posts. They give extra support 
to the ends of the top girts. This house had 
no posts next to the chimney as many earlier 
houses did. Except for the summer beams and 
chimney girts, which were merely dovetailed 
into the other girts, all girts were pinned 
where they intersected the posts. (For further 
definition of terms see OHJ Feb. '77). 


= 


Reassembly 


FTER DISASSEMBLY of the house it would 
have been most desirable to put it 
back together as soon as possible. 

5 But we were unable to do so. The 
materials were piled temporarily on the demoli- 
tion site and then loaded and hauled to Illinois 
on three trailer trucks. The materials were 
unloaded and stored in barns. The heavier 
beams, brick and slate remained outside.  Al- 
though the basement hole was dug in the fall, 
the foundation could not be poured until the 
following spring. It was not until June that 
we started on the house frame itself. The 
delay, the loadings and unloadings, and the 
rains could have spelled disaster. The 
pictures, notes, and old marks saved the day. 
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AS THE GROUND SILLS WERE NOT salvageable, I 
decided to build a modern style subfloor and 
adapt it to the frame of the house. Although 
I would have preferred to use the old style 
framing for the first floor, it seemed more 
expedient to build a new subfloor. The new 
foundation had been measured to fit the dimen- 
sions of the house before disassembly because 
it was very important to have the correct 
dimensions of the girts so the position of 
the posts could be accurately determined. 


NEXT THE SUBFLOOR was laid out and places for 
the posts cut out. The bases of the posts 

all had suffered some degree of deterioration. 
Since they needed to be repaired anyway, I cut 
off the deteriorated wood to the sound part 
and spliced a new piece in. The posts origin- 
ally rested on the ground sills as did the 
floor. Since I wanted the posts to rest on 
the foundation wall rather than the subfloor, 
I lengthened them an amount equal to the height 
of the subfloor, 10 in., to maintain the same 
ceiling height on the first floor. 


Erecting The Frame 


ITH THE SUBFLOOR completed, it was 
time to erect the frame. T had 
organized the big timbers so that 
they would be easy to find when 
their turn came. My confidence was severely 
shaken when I found that many of my marks had 
faded to a soft blue. Once again I praised 
the ingenuity of the old house-wrights who 
had marked the pieces before they built the 
house. Most everyone knows that at a barn 
raising, the sides were assembled on the 
ground and then erected by several men with 
long poles. I had studied the frame carefully 
for hours deciding which side to assemble 
first. Two things were puzzling. 


FIRST THE PINS had all been driven in from the 
outside of the house so the sides must have 
been assembled while lying inside face down 
over the cellar hole. All pins were flush 
with the exterior surface of the house, making 
it impossible to drive the pins in if the 
frame was lying flat inside face up, on the 
ground. Second, the center girt running from 
east to west was connected to the end-posts 
with pins that were covered by the other end 
girts, therefore the center girt had to go in 
at the beginning. 


I ABANDONED THE IDEA of completely assembling 

a side on the ground and erecting it, and de- 
cided instead to erect two end-posts first 

and put the center girt,in place. We erected 
the remaining posts one at a time putting the 
girts in place as we went. We secured the 
joints loosely with 3/4 in. bolts to allow 

for easier alignment of the subsequent timbers. 
After the posts and the first floor girts were 
in place, I hired a crane to lift the upper 
beams to their position. This was not as 
expensive as I first thought since the man- 
hours saved in handling 40 foot long, 600 pound 
timbers 30 feet off the ground is considerable. 
Good organization of the timbers and a good 
understanding of the construction are essential 
to this step of reassembly. 
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Dittmer house partially reassembled. 


NEARLY ALL THE JOINTS fit as well as they 
originally did. Joints that were not snug were 
pulled together with a chain hoist and secured 
with a pin. When all main timbers were in 
place, the temporary pins were removed and the 
wood pins driven in to tighten the joints. I 
reused as many of the old pins as I had saved 
and then tried making new pins. I cut 1 in. x 
1 in. strips with a table saw from seasoned oak 
which I then shaped to an octagon with a draw 
knife. When a pin was needed, I would point 
one end and cut off an appropriate length. I 
also tried driving a rough cut piece of wood 
through a 1 in. hole in a section of heavy 
metal plate. This produced a good pin, but was 
more difficult. 


DURING THE FITTING of the main timbers, it was 
important to have the corner braces and studs 
at hand. Most of the corner braces had to be 
installed simultaneously for they could not 

be put in once the main timbers were finally 
joined. Some studs were fitted by hand while 
others were held in place temporarily with a 

2 by 4 nailed to the stud and to a post. 


Dittmer house 
reassembled 


in Illinois, 
1978. 
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I CANNOT BEGIN TO LIST all the things I have 
learned about 18th century construction in a 
short article like this. I have tried only 

to describe the process by which we dismantled 
and reassembled the framework of this house. 
The interior woodwork, transporting, storing, 
stripping, repairing, replastering and the 
masonry repairs involved in reconstructing a 
center chimney house are all stories in them- 
selves. Of all the lessons this house project 
has given me, these two are the most important: 


(1) Research thoroughly the style and practices 
related to the house and its period. 


(2) Take notes and pictures to the point of 
absurdity. Once the house is taken apart 
and scattered around, you'll never have 
another chance. 
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PLASTER CEILING (Cont'd from p.131) 
Vee” 20 0L 


EAS ET E 


Wallpaper paste applied to the calcimine- 
coated surface, as described below. Tensions 
set up by drying paste loosen old surface. 


ing adhesive that has undergone chemical 
change with the passage of time, leaving it 
rock hard. To expedite the "mechanical" re- 
moval, several alternatives may be experiment- 
ed with to determine which works best with the 
particular ceiling. 


FIRST, and most obvious, is to repeatedly damp- 
en the ceiling with warm water, allowing time 
for it to "strike in" to the porous material 
and soften it sufficiently for the razor blade 
scraper to work. 


A MORE DRAMATIC alternative which works remark- 
ably well with some types of coatings is to 
paint the ceiling liberally with common wall- 
paper paste. Allow the paste to dry thorough- 
ly overnight and the results may be spectacular. 
Extreme tensions created by the drying paste 
will cause crackling, curling, and peeling of 
the surface coating. Some scraping will, of 


course, be required and the paste residue will 
have to be sponged off with warm water. [I 

am indebted to Mr. Bud Kupiec, restoration 
mason at Old Sturbridge Village, for a demon- 
stration of this technique.] 


Some surfaces 


On Plaster & Lath 


PLASTER WALL OR CEILING is a structural system 
dependent upon thin wooden strips, called 
laths, securely nailed to secondary elements 

...Studs in the walls or joists in the ceilings... 
of the building's frame. When there is failure in 
any part of the structural system, the result is 
sagging plaster or actual plaster loss. Earliest 
lath is called RIVEN LATH. It is comprised of 
individually split sticks of reasonably uniform 
size; these are nailed in place on t ie studs or 
joists with intervals of space between to provide 
keyways for the plaster to flow into and through, 


ANOTHER TYPE of eighteenth and early nineteenth 

century lath most commonly seen is SPLIT, or as 

it is popularly termed, ACCORDIAN LATH. This was 
produced by making a series of splits at opposite 
ends of a thin board and, during the nailing pro- 
cess, spreading the board apart like an accordian 
to open the splits, creating keyways. 


may respond less readily than others to the 
paste method if there are many uneven layers 
of whitening involved. 


YOU MIGHT EXPERIMENT with another alternative 
if the paste method doesn't work. As in the 
first procedure, repeatedly sponge the ceiling 
with warm water--but add a small quantity of 
photographers' wetting agent. This is a non- 
soapy detergent which breaks down the surface 
tension of the water and allows it to readily 
saturate a porous surface. It is inexpensive 
and a small bottle will last a long time. A 
teaspoonful to a couple of gallons of water is 
sufficient. 


WHILE THESE TECHNIQUES will facilitate the 
work, it will still require faithful and per- 
sistent hand labor. Six square feet of ceil- 
ing with a very heavy encrustation of whiten- 
ing may require as long as two hours to clean 
down to the original finish coat of plaster. 
Thus, the estimated time for stripping the 
ceiling of a room 14 ft. x 14 ft. could be as 
long as 66 hours. Polyethylene plastic drop 
cloths will be necessary to prevent whitening 
from being ground into the floor. 


Reasons For Failure 


HE CAUSES for deterioration are several. 
| Nails may rust and allow lath to become 

loose. Rust may be the result of a leak- 
ing roof or less prosaically, the long-term 
nesting of rodents above a ceiling. Chronic 
and repeated vibration may loosen plaster, 
lath, and fasteners. A physical blow may 
crack plaster and even break underlying sup- 
port lath. The most common failure is frac- 
ture of the plaster keys which grip the lath, 
This may occur because of any of the above 
causes...or gradually through deterioration 
of the plaster itself. The traditional plas- 
ter formula combines slaked lime and sand in 
varying proportions and frequently incorpor- 
ates animal hair as a binder. Improperly mix- 
ed plaster containing too high a proportion 
of sand will be crumbly and granular; impuri- 


THE MOST RECENT TYPE of lath is sawn stock of uni- | 
form thickness and width. SAWN LATH can be no 

earlier than the mid-1820's, when introduction of | 
the circular saw initiated the revolution of the 

timber building trade, Prior to that time, the | 
traditional waterpowered reciprocating saw could 

not saw boards thin enough in both dimensions for | 


use as lathing. 


WHILE THE TYPE of lath employed may, in a broad 
general sense, provide a clue as to the construc- 
tion or alteration dates of an old house, it 
should be borne in mind that widespread use of any 
new technique was gradual. Sawn lath persisted in \ 


common use into the twentieth century and, although 
it has now been superseded by expanded metal or 
wire lath for present-day wall and ceiling finish 
of superior quality, sawn lath may still be pur- 
chased by the bundle from larger and better stocked 
lumberyards. Whether secured by the hand-wrought 
nail of the 18th century, the cut nail of the 19th 
century, or the drawn wire nail of the late 19th 
century, the lath is the support structure for the 
plaster and failure of the fastening device will re- 
sult in deterioration of the plaster surface. 
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ties in the sand or water used to mix the plas- 
ter may result in a gradual breakdown of the 
material. 


THUS, A DETERIORATION of the the plaster mix 
itself can result in failure of all important 
keys that lock the plaster layer to the sup- 
porting wooden lath. When this happens, the 
plaster may actually fall from the ceiling or 
it may merely sag away from the lath leaving 
a void between it and the lath. Into this 
void will fall bits of the broken key, rodent 
droppings, an accumulation of dust and chaff 
from rodent-gathered grain, and nut shells. 
Any of these will aggravate the separation of 
plaster from lath and prevent the even realign- 
ment of the settled section. 


Removing The Damage 

OPELESSLY damaged sections of plaster... 

H where water has repeatedly leached lime 
from the plaster, or where cracks and 

fractures are so numerous as to leave the plas- 
ter soft and literally flexible...should be cut 
out with a sharp utility knife. In cutting 
out small sections or bulges, make certain that 
the cut is on an angle and done in such a fash- 
ion as to undercut the surrounding edges. 
Next, any fragments of plaster adhering in the 
keyways should be broken out and removed. 


undercut 


A SCREWDRIVER or similar narrow-bladed instru- 
ment will be necessary; the nozzle of an in- 
dustrial-type shop vacuum cleaner held near 
the operation will prevent much of the nuisance 
of falling plaster dust. Use of a filter dust 
mask is advised. Any loose lath should be 
securely refastened to the joists. To elimin- 
ate the possibility of further loosening plas- 
ter by the hammering necessary to renail the 
wood lath, it is recommended that wood screws 
be used instead (1-1/4 in. No.6). An electric 
drill to start a pilot hole in the hard joists 
of an eighteenth century frame will make it 
easier to set the screws. 


WHERE LATH is rotten or broken, it will be nec- 
Using a 


essary to replace failed sections. 
keyhole saw, cut the lath 
back to the nearest joist, ~~= 
where a replacement sec- 

tion may be fastened. A keyhole oer 
sharp chisel may also be useful 

in cutting away damaged lath that bears direct- 
ly upon a joist. New lath is then screwed in 
place after pilot holes have been drilled. 
Space left between the replacement laths should 
be consistent with sound old work; generally 

a quarter of an inch between laths will pro- 
vide sufficient keyway for the new plaster. 


OCCASIONALLY old accordian lath was spaced too 
far apart, and consequently the plaster was 
not provided with anchoring keyways of the 
proper size. This inherent structural weak- 
ness can be corrected by bridging the wide 
space between the adjacent lath with a piece 
of aluminum or copper (never iron) screening. 


Damaged plaster removed, and loose lath re- 


secured with flat-head screws. Plaster 
washer draws plaster up against lath. 


Pieces of window screening may be rolled and 

pushed into such a void to partially fill it 

and, at the same time, give a firm foundation 
to receive and hold the new plaster. 


Preparation For Patching 


LD WOODEN LATH, if not pre-moistened, will 
O prematurely absorb the water from the 

plaster mix and consequently prevent prop- 
er setting and hardening of the new plaster-- 
cracking and crumbling would result, To pre- 
vent this, one must follow the traditional pro- 
cedure of wetting the lath beforehand.  How- 
ever, extremely dry wood lath coated with 
plaster dust will not readily receive and ab- 
sorb the water. Addition of a small amount of 
photographers' wetting agent to the water will 
solve the problem. The easiest way to satur- 
ate the lath is to spray the water through a 
pump bottle. (The same pump sprayer, fitted 
to a screw-top quart soda bottle, could be 
used to wet the old calcimine-coated ceiling 
prior to scraping.) 


IN PAST CENTURIES lime was slaked and soaked 

on the job site for the preparation of mortar 
and plaster. Fortunately, that time-consuming 
step is no longer necessary. Type "S" Hydrated 
Lime is available in 50 lb. bags at masons' 

and builders' supply houses at nominal cost. 
For patching purposes, a 50-1b. bag should 

last a long time. Masons' sand may be pur- 
chased from the same source. Masons' sand is 
free from organic impurities, is clean, sharp 
and uniform, Do not use bank sand or, especial- 
ly, beach sand, for the salt content will ad- 
versely affect the setting of the plaster and 
the salt compounds may cause efflorescence or 
"blooming" of the finished surface. The sand 
must be dry. For mixing small batches of 
patching plaster, I use an old plastic wash- 
tub that can be flexed to loosen dried plaster, 


ALL LUMPS OF LIME should be broken up and pul- 
verized to fine powder while dry. Three parts 
lime to two parts sand has been found to work 
well although a slightly higher proportion of 
lime will increase the adhesion and plasticity 
of the mix which is, of course, desirable when 
you are working overhead and forcing the plas- 
ter between the lath. When the dry constitu- 
ents are thoroughly mixed, add cool water slow- 
ly, stirring as the water is added. The ideal 
consistency mix should slump gradually when 
troweled into a loaf shape. Because too much 
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water will result in a runny, unmanageable 
mix, water should be added only in small quan- 
tities and the batch completely mixed each 
time water is added to determine when workable 
consistency has been reached. 


CATTLE HAIR was customarily added in the past 
to give the plaster some flexibility and as a 
binder. If the restorer is a purist, and has 
a source for clean cattle hair, then it may be 
added in small tufts generally not exceeding 

2 inches in length, and stirred well into the 
batch. It has not been my experience that the 
addition of hair is vital to the success of 
patches. 


Making The Patch 


AND TOOLS required for 
patching plaster 
include a small - pointing 
mason's TROWEL of the trowel 
traditional diamond ; 
shape; and a steel FLOAT or wood-handled rec- 
: tangular piece of sheet metal 
necessary for smoothing a large 
area, The float is the 
tool used by plasterers 
float in applying large quanti- 
ties of plaster to the 
lathed surface. The HAWK 
(mortarboard), a traditional 
hand tool from which plas- 
ter is scooped using the 
float or the trowel, will 
probably not be needed 
since only small quantities 
of material are required for 
patching. The float may be used in place of 
the hawk to hold plaster, which is applied 
with the trowel. A 
square-ended trowel as 
well as putty knives 
of different widths 
may also be useful 
in working the 
plaster between 
and onto the ji i 


plasteri ng trowel 


APPLY THE PLASTER to the dampened lath using 
the backside of the trowel and force it gently 
and firmly into the spaces between the laths. 
This will form the ki that will hold the 
patch in place once the plaster is firm. 

Build up the patch gradually to conform to 

the full thickness of the surrounding intact 
original work. Because the edges of the sur- 
rounding plaster were slightly undercut in pre- 
paring for the patching process, the new mate- 
rial has an additional "key" to lock into. 
Once the hole is filled and it seems unlikely 
that the patch will fall away from the lath, 
the steel float can be used, with a firm 
wiping motion, to smooth the surface to match 
the level of the surrounding original work. 


DO NOT BE ALARMED if there is a very slight 
lumping or subsidence of the unset plaster in 
the area immediately between adjoining lath. 
This is normal and indeed desirable if one is 
endeavoring to match the appearance of the 
original plaster ceiling. The slight and shal- 


low rippled surface of an old ceiling that 
allows one to read the existence of the lath 
through the plaster is a characteristic of old 
ceilings that cannot be duplicated with modern 
dry wall plasterboard materials. 


Plaster Washers 


OMETIMES THE PROBLEM is not fallen or 
crumbled plaster, but a sagging ceiling. 
This situation usually results from broken 

plaster keys which no longer lock the plaster 
layer to the supporting lath, The condition 
may be especially noticeable along both sides 
of a crack or at a point where lath was not 
properly staggered on the joists and the joint 
is inherently weak. Using plaster washers 

and flat-head wood screws, it may be possible 
to draw the sagging plaster up into firm con- 
tact with the lath and anchor it from further 
movement. Plaster washers are perforated 
metal discs with a countersunk hole in the 
center to receive a flat-head screw. They are 
plated to prevent rusting and are very slight- 
ly domed, The perforations provide a gripping 
anchor to hold the spackle with which the 
washer and screw are subsequently "faced." 


za ey 
d 


sagging P rm 


A HAND "EGG BEATER"-type drill or an electric 
drill will be useful in starting pilot holes 
for the wood screws that fasten the washers. 

A 1-1/4 in. No.6 flat-head screw (plated) is 
useful where joist locations are known and the 
screw will pass through and anchor the lath as 
well as the plaster. A 1 in. screw will be 
adequate where the screw merely passes through 
the plaster layer into the lath. 


¡ wood scréw "il 


Paster DEN n -d 


was er N 


DUST, BITS of broken plaster keys, or rodent 
droppings may have accumulated in the space 
between the lath and the plaster in such a 
manner as to prevent it from being drawn com- 
pletely and firmly back into position. To 
rid such a blockage, insert a thin-bladed 
spatula into the crack and gently prise the 
plaster down and away from the lath. Then, 
place the smallest nozzle of a household vac- 
uum cleaner (which most effectively concen- 
trates the suction) close to the crack and 
draw out the foreign matter. Sometimes a 
light raking motion of the spatula will help 
to loosen impacted particles. There is, ob- 
viously, a risk involved in breaking away a 
small section of the ceiling, but the area 
can be patched if it is not possible to cor- 


rect the problem using plaster washers. 
—Ó———— EE A E 
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PLASTER WASHERS are "old fashioned" 
and so not easily obtainable. The one 
source known to us is in Boston: 


The Charles Street Supply Co. 
54 Charles St. 

Boston, MA 02114 

(617) 367-9046 


Mr. Dick Gurnon there has agreed to 
ship washers postpaid at $1.00 per 
dozen, minimum order 2 dozen, to OHJ 


readers. Our thanks! 


Spackling 


W d THE CEILING scraped free of peeling 
and encrusted whitening, with plaster 
losses patched, and with loose areas 

anchored using plaster washers, the final step 

is to spackle all stabilized or hairline 
cracks and to "face" plaster washers or new 

p with spackle. Several sizes of putty 


nives will be useful in applying the compound. 


A wide-bladed knife is necessary when covering 
broad areas and when facing plaster washers. 


SPACKLE should be used to level uneven areas 
around fractures, and to smooth over small 
hairline cracks which will appear in the 
patched areas. If one is a novice, edges of 
the patched areas may not be perfectly smooth 
either, and spackle can be used here to hide 
irregularities. 


SPACKLE COMPOUND is available mixed (ready to 
use) or in a dry powder which must be mixed 
with water before using.  Ready-mixed is more 


Arex do be patched -plaster [oss ^^ undercut edges 


resecure lath with screw’ 


Schematic Mustrating cómmon plaster problems 


and some corrective solutions’ 


| Pers 


Secured by Sere th 


expensive and has a limited shelf life once 


opened. If you are an intermittent or "week- 
ends only" restoration artisan,. then spackle 
in its dry state is the more economical alter- 
native, Like most things, spackle costs less 
in larger quantities...a 5 lb. bag...than in 
small amounts. Store it in an airtight bag. 


SPACKLE SHOULD BE APPLIED with a firm smooth 
motion of the putty knife to work the material 
well into the crack and to minimize residue 
outside of and around the crack. Spackle 
should not be used for large patches because 

it shrinks slightly as it dries and lacks the 
structural strength of plaster. When all re- 
pairs are MR irregularities of spackled areas 
may be smoothed with fine sandpaper or wiped 
smooth with a damp sponge. 


Repainting : The Old Approach 
ASTLY COMES THE PROCESS of putting a new 
| finish on the cleaned and repaired ceil- 
ing. Calcimine is the traditional whiten- 

ing agent and, although numerous paint compan- 
ies manufacture latex super-white ceiling 
paints, these are not recommended for use in 
a very old house. Latex paints are not easy to 
remove, and reversibility is a prime consider- 
ation in historic building conservation prac- 
tice. A buildup situation is initiated and, 
ultimately, peeling will again result. The 
conscientious owner of an historic house is 
obligated to thoughtfully anticipate the pres- 
ervation and conservation problems of future 
owners, and to understand and choose courses 
of action that will minimize such later prob- 
lems. An application of calcimine, whether 
one coat or two, can easily be washed off with 
warm water before the next painting. (It is 
a mistake to apply coat after coat of calci- 
mine because peeling and uneven surfaces will 
eventually result.) 
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This illustrates the technique for repair- 
ing an unsalvageable section of ceiling. 
First, plaster washers are used to secure 
sound plaster to wood lath. Next, damaged 
area of plaster is removed; edges undercut. 
Then the patching is done. 


installation of plaster washers on either 
side of a major crack draws sagging plas- 
ter up snugly against the lath. 


Plaster washer used to draw together a 


crack through the plaster running perpendi- 


cular to the supporting lath. A one-inch, 
No. 6 flat-head wood screw fastens the 
washer. 
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WHILE IT IS POSSIBLE to apply calcimine direct- 
ly to the plaster surface, the porosity of the 
plaster may draw the water from the calcimine 
so quickly that it dries prematurely and makes 
brushing difficult. Moreover, the abrupt ab- 
sorption of the water vehicle may result in an 
irregular and unpleasantly textured surface. 
To overcome this potential problem, employ the 
proven procedure of nineteenth century paint- 
ers and apply a single coat of three pound cut 
white shellac to the ceiling prior to the 
finish coat of calcimine. This prevents pre- 
mature absorption of the water vehicle of the 
calcimine, helps to consolidate the plaster 
surface, and greatly facilitates future clean- 
ing (that is, washing off the decorative cal- 
cimine). In the instance of a water-stained 
and badly discolored plaster surface, a white 
pigmented shellac, such as "BINS", may be used 
as a sealer and to hide the stain prior to 
calcimine, but I prefer the clarity of conven- 
tional "white" clear shellac which, because it 
is transparent, preserves the evidence and 
physical record of the repair process. Shellac 
should be applied only to a thoroughly dry 
ceiling. 


WHEN THE SHELLAC is dry, calcimine may be ap- 
plied. Follow the manufacturer's directions: 
Mix with cold water, allow the material to 
"set", and strain through a cheesecloth prep- 
aratory to use. Apply with a broad brush main- 
taining uniform and regular strokes; if a 
second coat is necessary for thorough coverage, 
then apply the second coat at right angles to 
the first in order to create a subtly textured 
surface that is in keeping with plaster sur- 
faces in an old building. 


WHEN COMPLETED, the lengthy and arduous under- 
taking will result in a ceiling that is not 
only once again structurally stable...but also 
a surface that is attractive, easily maintain- 
ed (because all that will be needed is a wash- 
ing and a reapplication of calcimine), and in 
the preservation of a significant feature of 
the building's original fabric. £f 


CALCIMINE PAINT is available by mail- 
order to OHJ readers from this Boston 
distributor: Johnson Paint Co., 355 
Newbury St., Boston, MA 02115. (617) 
536-4838. You should call to arrange 
an order and get a price--then they'll 
ship UPS on receipt of your written 
order and check. (No CODs) 25 lbs. 
of calcimine powder costs $12.90 plus 
shipping and handling; 5 lbs. makes 
about a quart of paint. (100 sq.ft. 
approximate coverage) 


JOHN OBED CURTIS is Director of the 
Curatorial Department at Old Sturbridge 
Village in Massachusetts. He has used 
these plaster conservation techniques 
both at Sturbridge, and in his own 18th 
century house. Mr. Curtis is convinced 
that calcimine offers a superior paint- 
ing system for old plaster surfaces. 
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ICE DAMS 


Gauses - Cures - Repairs 


U.S., many old houses will be experiencing 
water leaks caused by ice dams. The basic 
cause of ice dams is shown in the Restoration 

Design File on the following page. Heat 
escaping from the attic melts accumulated snow 
on the roof. In cold weather, this melted 
snow can freeze in gutters, causing runoff 
water to back up under the roofing and pene- 
trate the structure. Extensive damage to wood 
and plaster can result. 


hh A FEW MONTHS, in the colder climates of the 


THE BASIC CURE for ice dams is to keep a "cold 
roof," as shown on the following page. A stop- 
gap measure is to install electrical heating 
cables to keep a melted channel clear so that 
water can run off. 


Stained Walls & Ceilings 


terior damage from leaks caused by ice 

dams. If the damage to ceilings and walls 
is extensive, replacement of the plaster or 
gypsum board may be the only option. In less 
severe cases, however, the damage may be con- 
fined to painted finishes. Most often, paint 
damage shows up as blotchy stained areas. 
Other times, the paint will blister and peel. 


Dis YOUR HOUSE has already suffered in- 


BEFORE ATTEMPTING any interior repairs, be sure 
you have corrected the fundamental problem as 
outlined on the following page. Then, be sure 
that the ceilings and walls have been allowed 
to dry thoroughly. Finally, follow these 
repainting tips from the Joint Paint Industry 
Coordinating Council: 


Killing Stains 


assume that the stain is at least partially 

water soluble. So, wash the stained sur- 
face carefully with water and a household 
cleaner that's intended for paint. Without 
soaking the surface, remove as much stain as 
possible. Allow the washed surface to dry 
thoroughly (48 hours or longer). 


Ses WATER HAS CAUSED the stain, you can 


BEFORE APPLYING the new coat of paint, use a 
"stain killer" type of primer-sealer. Most of 
these are a variety of pigmented shellac, such 
as "BINS," The purpose of the stain killer is 
to prevent the stain from bleeding through 

the new paint--especially if you are using a 
water-based latex. 


ONCE THE PRIMER-SEALER has been applied and 
allowed to dry, you can then paint over with 
either oil-based or water-based paint. 


Discolored Painted Wood 


OODWORK THAT HAS been stained by water 
usually can be refinished with a moderate 
amount of work. If the painted surface 
is blistered or peeling, it may be necessary to 
remove the paint down to the bare wood. In 
this case, you can use either a heat gun or 
chemical stripper to remove the paint. 


IF THE WOOD SURFACE is only dulled rather than 
peeling, you can repaint directly. Apply an 
enamel undercoater, allow to dry thoroughly, 
then sand lightly with very fine sandpaper. 
Wipe clean and apply either an alkyd or latex 
enamel. 


IF THE DAMAGE is in a varnish finish, it may 
be necessary to strip the varnish and sand the 
wood lightly. Then stain (if required) and 
re-varnish. If the damage to the varnish 
finish is minor, it may be possible to just 
sand the finish lightly and re-varnish. 


Painting New Plaster 


the plaster must be allowed to dry before 

painting. The time required depends on 
such things as heat, humidity and composition 
of the plaster. 


(Bes YOU'VE HAD TO repair with new plaster, 


NORMALLY, most plaster can be painted over in 

4 weeks if the temperature in the house is 
over 50° F, and the relative humidity is not 
unusually high (i.e., below 70%). These guide- 
lines apply to plaster on lath. If plaster is 
applied directly to a solid wall such as brick, 
a longer drying time is necessary. In this 
case, water can only escape through one sur- 
face of the plaster--not on two sides as it 

can in a lath system. 


YOU MAY WANT TO RENT or purchase a moisture 
meter from your paint dealer. Moisture meters 
measure, by electrical conductivity, the amount 
of moisture on or near the surface of a wall. 
Their dials indicate whether an area is dry, 
wet or very wet. It is important to make tests 
with a moisture meter in many areas--both high 
and low--on a wall. Remember that you are 
determining only the condition of the wall sur- 
face--water still inside the plaster will con- 
tinue to come out. 


THE BEST METHOD of using a moisture meter is 
to check the same areas each day for several 
days. When the readings don't show a change, 
it's a good indication that the plaster is 
"dry" and has reached a stable condition that 
is satisfactory for painting. 


IF NEW PLASTER MUST be painted before adequate 
drying time has elapsed, the best procedure is 
to apply just one coat of a high quality latex 
wall paint. The latex will not be affected by 
any free alkali coming to the surface, and the 
single coat will allow moisture to continue to 
evaporate through the paint without causing 
blisters. Later, another coat or two of either 
latex or alkyd wall paint can be applied. g* 
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A Sooty Fireplace 


To the Editors: 


R HOUSE HAS HAD A FIRE, and the two fire- 

laces are black from soot and smoke. We 
would like to know how to clean it off. Also, 
what kind of chemical should we use to get the 
odor out of the burnt part of the house? Enjoy 
the Journal immensely.  Thanking you in advance, 


Barbara Stavish 
Belmar, NJ 
Answer: 


HE DIRT ON YOUR SOOTY fireplace brickwork, 

is carbon black, chemically inert, and 
therefore impossible to remove chemically. You 
can mechanically clean some of it off with 
natural bristle brushes, water and a little 
soap. And as for the soot you can't remove, 
learn to love it. Your house is an old house, 
and it would be impossible and undesirable to 
make it look brand new. The signs of wear and 
use are a badge of honor that only an old 
house can have. 


THE ODOR IN THE BURNT part of your house, is 

a problem we don't know an easy solution for. 
Any part of the house that has been burnt holds 
the odor inside it and chemicals would not be 
able to dispel it. But since you will have 

to repair those sections that are badly burnt, 
you will eliminate some of the odor, simply 

by removing its source. 


FOR THOSE PARTS OF YOUR house you can't remove, 
the odor can be sealed in, with the fixing up 
you do: New plaster or wallpaper on the walls, 
new varnish on the woodwork and floors, even 
paint. New smells will cover the old, and 

the new materials will seal the smell into 

the old structure of the house. 


A. Georgian Colonial 


To the Editors: 


CH ERE IS a photo 
of our NE 


house. What 
architectural 
style is it, 
in your 
opinion? 


THE ROOF ON 
the 2 storey 
portion 
burned ap- 
proximately 
25 years 
ago. It 

had 2 attic 
windows instead of one. 


Gingerbread was all 
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around the roof-line before the fire, but now 
all that remains is the part at the enclosed 
porch and the part on the entryway over the 
front door, 


FROM THE ABSTRACT to the property, we learned 
that it was first mortgaged in 1854 so this 
gives us an approximate age. The 2 storey 
portion has 6 over 6 windows with some of the 
original panes which are a pale green tint. 

The kitchen, which is in the 1-4 storey portion 
has 2 over 2 windows. Could this mean that it 

3 


was added on at a later 

date? Most of the locks o 4. 

look something like this: e © 

Could you tell us what type lock these are and 
also how to get the paint off them, and then 
how to treat them to prevent rust? We would 
also like to know what exterior colors would 


be appropriate and if stencilling would be 
appropriate on the interior. Thanks much, 


Donna & Tom Grimm 
Minerva, OH 


Answer: 


yor HOUSE IS in the tradition of Georgian 
Colonial houses; in this case a simple rural 
adaptation. The simple shape, the peak 

roof and the 3 bay, or 6 over 6 design of the 
facade with the door in the center, all denote 
the Georgian Colonial style. 


BUT NOT ALL THE details are Georgian. The 
portico for example is more in the Greek Revival 
style. Another possibility is that the house 
was built at the height of the Greek Revival 
Style, in the 1840's, but that the builder 
chose the more familiar Georgian Colonial style 
for the house's shape, and only allowed the 
portico to reflect the current taste in design. 


IT IS NOT A GREEK REVIVAL house in any other 
detail besides the portico, because it has no 
other classical details such as returns on 

the cornice to make the gable ends of the house 
like a Greek pediment. Also: 

A Greek cornice is deeper, 

The original, steeper dD 

roof too, suggests 

Georgian Colonial style. 

If the house were Greek 

Revival, the front door would most likely have 
been on the side under the gable, making the 
front look more like a Greek temple. 

THE GINGERBREAD you refer to could have been 
original, or an 19th c. addition. Many Colonial 
houses were "gussied" up in the late 19th c. to 
conform to taste in the high Victorian era. 


We would guess that the kitchen is an addition 
judging from the photograph. 


CLASSIC GEORGIAN COLONIAL colors were white 

with green shutters. Stencilling would be 
appropriate, but the type of stencilling depends 
upon the period you want to decorate your house 
in: The style in which it was originally built, 
or a later period which the house lived through. 
Early American stencils, such as those 

designed by Rufus Porter, and other artisans, 
would fit in your house. A good book on 
stencilling is: Early American Stencils by Janet 
Waring (Dover Publications 1G,., 18 erick St., 
New York, NY 10014) for $6.95 plus 70¢ postage. 
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YOUR LOCKS ARE A version of the classic box 
lock. You can remove paint from them by any 
standard paint removal process such as commer- 
cial paint remover, or wire brushes. If you 
do use the commercial methylene chloride (a 
common type), be sure to wear gloves, and use 
it in a well ventillated area. 


YOU CAN HELP PREVENT rust on bare metal iron 
locks by applying a mixture of beeswax and a 
little turpentine to the lock. Leave it on 

15 minutes and buff it. Plain machine oil, or 
gun bluing will also work. 


Bats In The House 


To the Editors: 


GRY SINCE purchasing the second old house 
of our marriage 4 years ago, my husband 
and I have become aware of a problem that 
plagues many old house owners (and lovers), 
and that is BATS. For 4 years we have battled 
them in various ways, none totally successful. 


THE WARMER WEATHER has once again brought the 
creatures out of hibernation as evidenced by 

the return of fresh guano on the attic floor 

and I feel a desperate need for the kind of help 
that I feel can only come from those who have 
probably had first-hand experience with this 


problem. Thank you, 
Patricia A. Hilliard 
Waverly, IA 

Answer I: A à 


SHES IS A REPRINT OF a letter to the editor 
we received from Neal Kingsley, Lansdowne, 
PA, which was originally printed in OHJ, May 75. 


"I'VE HAD CONSIDERABLE experience with bats in 
the house. The first principle is to encourage 
them to move...not to kill them...since a single 
bat will eat up to 1,500 insects in one night. 
Rabid bats are quite rare, and all but unheard 
of in the North. 


"TO EVICT A BUNCH of bats, plug all holes 
around the windows, fascias, cornices, chimney 
flashings, soffits, etc., that are larger than 
a nickel. If you wait for the cold weather, 
most, if not all, of the free-loading tenants 
will have moved South in search of food so 
they won't be trapped inside the structure. 
other common place for bats to hang out is in 
a seldom-used chimney. To discourage bats here, 
cover the top of the chimney with an inverted 
box made of i inch screening. 


An- 


"IF YOU INADVERTENTLY trap some of the critters 
in the chimney or another space, it's not too 
serious. They will die, but because they are 
in a dry place and are also quite small, they 
will not emit any noticeable odor." 


Answer II, from Ardella Swanberg, Manchester, MI: 


GWE BOUGHT our 100-year-old farmhouse in the 
early spring. It was two months later that 
we discovered bats were living in it too. 

After trying to get rid of them by scattering 
moth balls in the attic, which was the only 
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practical solution that anyone suggested, we 


were relieved when they went into ibernation 
in the fall. This spring, there were more bat 
droppings than ever on our window sills. Some 
had died off in the winter, but there were 
still about 200 living with us and probably 
multiplying. 


WE CAME UP WITH A BAT TRAP which has taken 
care of the problem. We can now seal up the 
holes without worrying about the bats finding 
another exit through the house or rotting 


inside the walls. 


CLOTH 
FUNNEL 


Sha PIPE => 
<GARBAGE BAG 


THE BAT TRAP WORKS on the principle that in 
order to start flying the bat must first fall 
out of the hole far enough to spread his wings 
and begin a glide. We bought a piece (1-1% 
yards) of cheap, sheer curtain material which 
we sewed into a funnel wide enough at the top 
to cover the bat-hole and small enough at the 
bottom to fit over a piece of metal tubing 
about a foot long (we used a piece of dryer 
vent). The metal tube is too slippery for 

the bats to climb up and too narrow for them 
to fly out. The cloth was securely taped to 
the pipe and a plastic garbage bag was attached 
to the other end. 


WE THEN STAPLED THE TOP of the funnel to the 
bat hole at dusk. The cloth should not sag 

or the bats will catch themselves before 
entering the pipe and start to climb back up. 
Then we sat down to watch. The bats fell 

down the funnel, through the pipe and into the 
bag. When it looked like the bats might tear 
a hole in the bag, we climbed the ladder and 
poked a hole in the bag and sprayed some 
starter fluid in with the bats. Starter fluid, 
which contains ether, put the bats to sleep 
forever very gently. 


THE BEAUTY OF THIS DEVICE is that no one 
touches the bats. After just a few nights, 
the bat population was nearly exterminated. 
Our next step was to seal the holes so they 
would not return. 


Send your questions with pictures or drawings, if possible. (We prefer 


black & white photographs.) We cannot promise to answer all questions 

personally, although we will try to answer all questions from current 

subscriber/members. Questions of general interest will be answered in 

a Write: Questions Editor, Old-House Joumal, 69A Seventh Ave., 
rooklyn, NY 11217. 
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By R. Wayne Reynolds with Kate Conley 


popular since the Egyptians used it in 

sheet form to create the illusion of solid 

metal. In the 19th century, architectur- 
al details were often gilded. Greek Revival 
houses and townhouses in particular relied on 
gilded ornament for the richness of their 
parlors. Many Victorian Revival styles, Ren- 
aissance Revival, Rococo and neo-Grec for 
example, boasted as much gilding as their 
owners could afford. (See OHJ May 75 & Dec 74 


old leaf as a decorative finish has been 


for articles on Greek Revival & neo-Grec styles). 


DURING THE 
"Gilded Age" 
between the 
Civil and 
First World 
Wars, gilded 
interiors 
were popular 
as much for $ 
the manner ink 
which they " 
displayed 
their owner's} 
success, as 
for their 
style.  Own- 
ers of fine 
American 
houses of 
the 1890's 
modeled their display rooms on those of their 
French and English counterparts. Much of the a 
ornate architectural detail was intended to be 
gilded. 


"GILDING" AS IT WAS REFINED in the Italian 
Renaissance is the application of gold or 
silver leaf to a prepared surface, in- 
tended to create the appearance of a 
solid metallic form. When properly 
executed, the illusion of solid metal 
is very convincing. As a result gild- Y 
ing was used extensively throughout the 
Baroque, Rococo, Directoire, Greek Re- 
vival and Empire periods of decoration. 
Decorative objects, furniture, mirror 
frames like the one I designed for an 
1869 Baltimore townhouse parlor (see p. 
152), picture frames and architectural 
mouldings and ornaments were all embel- 
lished with gold leaf. 


Wayne gilds a pier mirror he designed & built. 


S A PROFESSIONAL gilder, I have often 
A gilded architectural mouldings and 


ornaments in period houses. Capitals 
of Ionic columns, dentil block, repeat- 
ing egg and dart or shell crests in vestibules 


can all be authentically restored by the proper 
Although there are 


4 d T 


application of gold leaf. 
a number of less expensive 
substitutes for real gold 
leaf, none offers the per- 
manence or shine and dur- 
ability of gold. 

BEFORE I START A GILDING job, I decide whether 
I want a high burnished shine, or a soft matte 
luster. I use both finishes on the picture 
frames I gild for museums: The burnished 
sections accent the matte sections. But for 
decorative architectural mouldings, I find 
matte leaf by far the most practical to apply 
with satisfying results. 


TO DETERMINE HOW MUCH gold leaf I'll need, I 
make a careful calculation of the area to be 
gilded.(A book of 25 genuine gold leaves costs 
$14.-$38. depending on the price of gold, and 
covers 14 sq. ft.) I recommend that a begin- 
ner test a small area to insure the accuracy 
of the estimated coverage to prevent expensive 
errors. For outside work, "patent" leaf can 
be bought, which holds the leaf in the book, 
as opposed to "loose" leaf which rests loose 
between the leaves of tissue paper. 


A BURNISHED FINISH IS achieved by water gilding 
and requires a traditional ground of gesso and 


Wa bole, and a professional's skill--and even 
a many professional gilders find the old 


water gilding method difficult to master. 
A good job employs exact formulas, care- 
ful timing and hours of experience. A 
matte finish on the other hand can be 
accomplished by a serious beginner, 
R moulding and ornament with ap- 
propriate adhesive, depending 
on whether the original material is wood 
or plaster. Next, clean the whole sur- 
face thoroughly. This step can vary 
from simple damp dusting to complete 
stripping of many layers of old paint. 
Sometimes sanding is necessary to make 


the smooth, stable surface needed for 
laying the gold leat. 


IRST, MAKE ANY necessary repairs 
to the surface: rejoin any loose 
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1869 Baltimore townhouse parlor 
before installation of the mirror. 
IF THERE ARE MISSING PIECES of ornaments, they 
should be replaced after cleaning. I use 
moulding plaster for positive casting, but 
allow ample time for complete drying, sometimes 
up to three days depending on the thickness 
of the plaster. For simple patterns without 
undercuts, I make a mould by taking an impres- 
sion in modelling clay. But for more complex 
pieces, I make a mold from silicone rubber. 


(Silicone rubber that cures at room temperature 
is available at art supply stores.) 


MODERN GOLD LEAF is only 1/250,000 of an inch 
thick, 1/3 of the thickness used in the Ren- 
aissance. If you hold it up to the light, you 
can see how translucent it is. The leaf's 
fragility is why gilding consists of 75$ pa- 
tience. It can easily ball up or tear in 
inexperienced hands. 


HE FIRST COATING, if the surface to be 

gilded is wood, is gesso, a gelatin and 

chalk mixture that is also used by artists 

to prepare wooden panels. Gesso is es- 
sential if you plan to gild bare wood. The 
gesso provides the glass smooth surface you 
need to make the thin sheet of gold look like 
solid metal. A rough surface may need several 
coats of gesso. 


TRADITIONALLY IN THE Renaissance, a "bole" or 
preparation of gelatin and a special clay 
called gilder's clay was applied over the gesso. 
The color of the bole, usually in various 

shades of red, yellow or grey, contributes to 
subtle color changes underneath the gold leaf. 

I still use this procedure when restoring and 
gilding picture frames, but for architectural 
mouldings, I use a japan color paint base 
instead of bole. 


JAPAN PAINTS ARE NOW used primarily by sign 
painters because they are easy to use, dry 
flat, have a nice flow, and don't run. They 
are called "japan" paints because they were 
originally mixed in 18th century France and 
England in an attempt to imitate real Japanese 
lacquer. The European artisans could not 
reproduce it, because lacquer is made from the 
gum of trees that grow only in Japan and China. 
But they could achieve a similar affect with 
"japan" paint, alternated with coats of varnish. 
Japan paint is simply ground pigment mixed with 
a little varnish. 


| 


The pier mirror installed. 


THE JAPAN COLOR YOU choose for gilding may be 
any earth tone of muted red or green depending 
on the color scheme of the room to be finished. 
I find yellow ochre provides a harmonizing 
color behind the gold leaf and makes small 
defects in the leafing procedure less notice- 


able. For a matte finish, I cover the paint 
with shellac. Later I add a thin layer of 

gold size. (Water gilding uses bole instead of 
paint, and no shellac or size other than water.) 


SHELLAC IS BEST when fresh because it deterior- 
ates with age. I mix it myself by dissolving 
6 ounces of flakes, available from H. Behlen & 
Bros. (see box), in 1 pint of alcohol. It 

is naturally orange. White shellac is refined 
orange shellac, and will darken with age 
anyway. Shellac is a varnish made from a sub- 
stance carried by the lac insect found only 

in India. It is traditionally used with 
gilding: Medieval tempera painters who high- 
lighted their work with gilded details protect- 
ed their art with a thin coat of shellac. 


OR A BURNISHED FINISH, the bole is 
E wetted with a solution of alcohol and 

water--1 to 4--and the gold leaf is 

quickly deposited onto the wet surface. 
The gelatin in the bole is activated by the 
water and acts as a glue that holds the gold 
when the water evaporates. The alcohol is 
added to speed the evaporation. But for a 
matte finish I apply a thin even coat of 
varnish called gold size where the gold leaf is 
to be laid. Size was traditionally called 
"mordant", literally something that bites, but 
here something that catches the gold. 


ONE TYPE OF SIZE is slow drying and takes from 
ten to twelve hours to reach "tack": The point 
at which it is almost dry, but "tacky" enough 
to hold the leaf. The advantage of the slow 
drying time is that it holds tack for up to 
forty-eight hours. The other type of size is 
quick drying, reaches tack from one to three 
hours and will hold tack for about two hours 
depending on temperature and humidity. 
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THE APPLICATION OF THE size must be done 


very carefully and thoroughly to pro- 
duce a thin coat. You can tell 
it has reached the proper tack 
when you hear a "click" after 
pressing a knuckle lightly down 
and pulling it away. A full 
sheet of gold is 3-3/8 x 3-3/8 
inches. If you need smaller 
pieces, you can cut the leaf 
on a gilder's cushion with 


a gilder's knife. 

O gilder I know uses his 

little finger nail, 

sharpened); a gilder's tip (a 
flat brush made with a thin layer 
of squirrel or camel hair placed 
between two pieces of cardboard); a 
gilder's cushion; a small tissue book 
let of gold leaf and oil. I use a dab 
of Vaseline on my apron instead of oil, 
but the Renaissance masters merely flicked 
their brushes against their cheeks or hair. 
When I burnish the leaf, I use an agate bur- 
nisher, though the Renaissance masters used 
a dog's tooth instead.  Gilder's tools, clay 
and gold leaf are available from the stores 
listed, from well-stocked sign supply stores, 
art supply and some paint stores. 


ILDING TOOLS CONSIST of 
a gilder's knife (one 


ONCE THE VARNISH reaches tack, I lift a sheet 
of gold leaf out of its protective booklet with 
the gilder's tip and carefully position it over 
the surface. The tackiness of the varnish 

holds the leaf as I place it on the surface with 
a steady but quick motion. I repeat these 

steps until the gilding is complete. 


AFTER THE LEAF HAS BEEN laid on all the tacky 
areas I smooth out the sheets of gold with a 
soft brush. Any excess can be retrieved in a 
wide mouthed container and saved for patching 
or detail work. If air pollution in the room 
is minimal, I leave the gold as is. The gold 
itself will never tarnish, but will slowly 
mellow in color and acquire a patina from 
atmospheric dirt. But if the gold is subject 
to much dirt, from a smoky fireplace for 
example, I do give the surface a thin coat of 
shellac which tones the gold with age. Both 
finishes, varnished andunvarnished, age gradual- 
ly and you can expect a life long shine from 
the magic illusion of gold leaf. 


IF I WERE TO BURNISH the surface I would wait 
from one to three hours after water gilding, 

to allow the gesso and bole to reach the 

point of hardness when it is safe to burnish 
the surface. This is done very carefully with 
a polished agate burnisher. I use very slight 
pressure at first and then gradually increase 
the pressure until the firm strokes of the 
burnisher cause the clay and the gold to polish 
to a dark mirror finish. The reason I suggest 
this be left to a professional is the importance 
of timing. If you burnish too soon, the 


gesso under the gold leaf will mush. If you 
wait too long, it will chip. For gold frames 
I apply an "antique patina" finish. A typical 


formula consists of a little burnt umber pig- 
ment mixed with ordinary Butcher's Wax and 
dissolved in mineral spirits. But I usually 
leave architectural ornaments as they are. 


GLAZING MAY BE used in detail work to com- 
plement gilding: A glazed wall with gild- 
ed mouldings makes an impressive room. 

(See OHJ Nov.'76 for notes on glazing.) 
Also a capital with many ridges may 
be effectively decorated by al- 
ternating gilded ridges with glazed 
ones. 


WHETHER YOU'RE GILDING column or 
pilaster capitals that flank door- 
ways, mouldings, 
ceiling medallions, 
mirror frames or even 
valances, you may be 
certain that a gold leaf 
finish will enhance the 


Note that the price of gold leaf 
fluctuates with the price of 
gold, and comes in various 
shades and karats. 


PRACTICAL MANUALS & SUPPLIES 


Wolf Paints 
9th Ave. at 52d St. 
New York, NY 10011 
212) 265-2066 
imarily walk in. Very helpful. 
Gold leaf books (25 leaves) & packs (20 books). 


H. Behlen & Bros. 
Rt. 30 North 
Amsterdam, NY 12010 
518) 843-1380 

marily mail order. Gold leaf books & packs. “The Art of Wood 
Finishing" with a good section on gilding, $2.50, includes free 
catalog. 


M. Swift & Sons, Inc. 

10 Love Lane 

Hartford, CT 06101 

203) 522-1181 
marily mail order. Gold leaf 

packs only. “A Guide to 

Genuine Gold Leaf Application”, free. 


M. Horowitz & Son 
166 Second Ave. 
New York, NY 10003 
212) 674-3284 

imarily walk in. Will mail 
“Gold Leaf Techniques" by 
Raymond LeBlane, $7. * $1. postage. 


Gold leaf books & packs. 


RELATED BOOKS 


THE PAINTER'S WORKSHOP, by W.G. Constable 
Includes section on gilding. 


THE PRACTICE OF TEMPERA PAINTING by C. Cennini 
Translated by D. V. Thompson. Readable account of 14th 
century Florentine practice. 


$2.15 


$2.50 


Available from: Dover Publications, Inc. 
180 Varick St. 
New York, NY 10014 
(212) 255-3155. 


Postage for 1 book: $.75; for 2 books: $1.15. 


R. Wayne Reynolds is a skilled gilder 
who has completed restorations for the 
National Gallery in Washington D.C. as 
well as many private jobs, including 

He loves 


the pier mirror pictured here. 
his work and uses traditional methods. 
You can reach Wayne in his workshop at 
(303) 484-1028, or write him at P.O. 
Box 28, Stevenson, MD 21153. 
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Sources For 


Doors 


sales: 


Ts ARTICLE ON SCREEN DOOR PATTERNS in the 
July issue succeeded in bringing to light a 
number of commercial sources for wooden screen 
doors--both stock and custom-made. The upshot 
seems to be that you can get plain thin-frame 
wood screen doors through many lumber yards. 
These doors are factory made by the companies 
listed below, and are distributed through 
lumber yards and building supply centers. 


BUT IF YOU WANT a screen door with a thick 
frame, or with old-fashioned scrollwork or 
spindles, you'll have to have it custom-made. 
The one exception is Renovation Products (see 
first listing), which is just introducing a 
standardized line of old-fashioned decorative 
screen doors. 


PRICES FOR STOCK wooden screen doors seem to 
range from about $30 to $100, depending on 
material and quality of construction. A cus- 
tom-made door will usually range from $100 to 
$300 and up. 


Stock Screen Doors 


@ RENOVATION PRODUCTS, 5302 Junis, Dallas, TX 75214. 
(214) 827-5111. This company is coming into production 
with a line of standard decorative old-fashioned screen 
doors, inspired in part by the article in the July OH, 
Doors come with ball & dowel brackets or scrollwork 
brackets. Doors are made in standard sizes, but can 
also be made to fit odd-size openings. Door frames are 
full 1 in. thick. No dealers; sells direct to home- 
owners. Catalog $2.00--available after Oct. 51. 


€ IDEAL MILLWORK, P.O. Box 889, Waco, TX 76703. (817) 
754-4631. Supplies a standard line of Ponderosa pine 
screen doors to jobbers throughout the country except 
the West Coast. Write or call company for name of 
nearest dealer. Free flyer. 


€ COMBINATION DOOR CO., P.O. Box 1076, Fond du Lac, WI 
54935. (414) 922-2050. This company manufactures a 
line of standard pine screen doors. They also special- 
ize in a combination screen and storm door in all-wood 
construction; the screen panel slips out and a glass 
panel is inserted for winter. All sales are through 
wholesalers who in turn supply local lumber yards. The 
company's doors are distributed as far west as Denver, 
through the Midwest states and the Northeast. To find 
distributor nearest you, call or write the company. 
Free brochure available. 


€ E. A. Nord Co., P.O. Box 1187, Everett, WA 98206. 
(206) 259-9292. This is the world's largest producer 
of stile and rail doors...and among their products is 
a line of standard screen doors made from Western 
hemlock. Sells nationally through dealers and distri- 
butors only. No literature on screen doors; call or 
write for name of nearest dealer. 


@ NATIONAL SCREEN CO., P.O. Box 1608, Suffolk, VA 23434. 
(804) 539-2378. In addition to a line of standard 
plain screen doors, the company also makes a line of 
decorative screen doors that have scrollwork and/or 
louvers. They also make a combination screen and 

storm door. Doors are made from fir and pine. Call or 
write for name of nearest dealer. No literature. 


@ DELTA MILLWORK, P.O. Box 8866, Jackson, MS 39204, 
(601) 922-2771. Makes standard Ponderosa pine screen 
doors in 3 designs. Doors use aluminum screening--but 
they put a charcoal grey finish on the wire to cut the 
glare of the aluminum. Doors are available through 
dealers in all the Eastern states. No literature. 


Custom- Made Doors 


€ DRUMS SASH & DOOR CO., P.O. Box 207, Drums, PA 18222. 
(717) 788-1145. This architectural millwork company 
has available a couple of standard patterns for all-wood 
screen and combination screen/storm doors. Can be made 
up in any size; normal thickness is 1-1/8 in. All doors 
are made to order, No distributors, but will ship. 
Catalog & price list: $1. 


€ MOSER BROTHERS, 3rd & Green Sts., Bridgeport, PA 
19405. (215) 272-1052. Has made custom screen doors 
for many old-house restorations. Will work from archi- 
tect's drawings or homeowner's sketch. No literature; 
stop by with plans. 


€ LU-NATIC DOORS, 522 Elizabeth St., Key West, FL 33040, 
(305) 296-3730. This company has been making quality 
custom screen doors in Key West. They use quality hard- 
woods and either glass or aluminum screens. Prices 
have ranged from $100 to $300, depending on pattern and 
woods used. The are willing to make up custom screen 
doors and ship to fellow OHJ subscribers who can't get 
them locally. No literature; call for more details. 


€ CREATIVE OPENINGS, 1013 Holly St., Bellingham, WA 
98225. (206) 671-7435. Each screen door is individu- 
ally designed and crafted to meet customer needs. They 
specialize in designs with a Victorian flair. Some are 
made with bentwood laminations and hand-turned 
spindles. Corners are of mortise-and-tenon construc- 
tion, secured with pegs. The) like to get photos of 
your home so that door can be specifically tailored to 
match the style. Prices differ depending on type of 
wood selected. Call Tom or Patricia Anderson for more 
details, or write for free literature. 


Sereen Door Plans 


[ YOU WANT TO MAKE a screen door yourself, 
you can get a blueprint for an attractive 
Victorian-style combination screen/storm door 
from Utah Historical Society. The plans were 
drawn up by preservation specialist Larry 
Jones to encourage homeowners to use appropri- 
ate wooden screen doors. You can get a set of 
the plans by sending $5 to: Preservation Sec- 
tion, Utah Historical Society, 307 West 2nd 
South, Salt Lake City, UT 84101. f$ 
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Decorating Eor An Old-Rashioned 


Ghristmas 


By Tom Gerhardt 


HRISTMAS WAS A VICTORIAN invention-- 
that is to say, Christmas as we know 
it. Before the Victorians began 
decorating their houses with green- 
ery and ribbons, for example, green 
and red were not the "Christmas" colors they 
are today. Even Santa Claus did not become 
widely known as the Christmas hero he is, 
before the mid-19th century. 


A FESTIVE CHRISTMAS that complements a restored 
Victorian house challenges the imagina- 
tion. Few new "reproductions" make 
suitable Christmas decorations. 
Therefore, most Victorian decora- 
tions must be custom-made from 
raw materials used together with 
antiques of the period. 


A COUPLE OF BASIC RULES should be 
followed when creating a festive Christmas. 
Keep in mind materials that would have been 
available and used during the restoration 
period of the house. Aluminum decorations, 
for example, flashing lights, lighted 
plastic figures of snowmen, Santa 
Clauses and reindeer, even arti- 

ficial greens and trees usually 
can't be considered.  Further- 
more, remember that decorations 
should enhance the appearance 

of the antique setting rather 
than detract from, or hide it. 
Maneuver them to fit the archi- 
tecture of the building, and/or the 
arrangement of the furniture. 


TRADITIONAL DECORATIVE MATERIALS 
include greenery, wreaths, candles 
and bows. But if you use only these 
materials, it can be difficult to 
display them effectively on the ex- 
terior at night as well as in the day- 


time. So to achieve the necessary brightness, 
lighting must be sympathetically incorporated. 


IGHTED CANDLES in all of the windows 
of an old house are a very 
effective, simple, and appro- 

priate way of imparting joy- 

/ous greetings from the entire , 
building. This device seems to bring Á 
all of the other decorative effects on 
or around the building together into 
one unit. And, there are several differ- 
ent ready-made candelabra and wreaths 
with electric candles that can be 
bought in stores. Although the most 
authentic form would be the wax candle, 
it is entirely too impractical and dangerous 
to be used in this application. 


AT THE GLENN HOUSE, in Cape Girardeau, Missouri, 
we used traditional red wreaths with candles in 
the center. In the early years of this cen- 
tury, these were made with chenille. 
Lately, they have been made with 
red cellophane, although these 

are becoming very difficult to 

find. There are many avenues open 
for creativity in using lighted 
window decorations, even to the 
point of constructing old-style 
candleholders of wood or metal for 
each window, or outfitting pine-cone wreaths 
with lighted candles. 


USED STORE-BOUGHT wreaths at the Glenn 

House, and further decorated them by 

, tying large red bows with long tails on 
, them. The tails could slip down over 

> | the candle, make the decoration 

look less commercial, and hide the 

electric cord. 


(Continued on p. 172) 
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A Test Kitchen 
With 40,000 Cooks 


RODUCT EVALUATION IS TOUGH. Take peanut 
butter, for example. Not long ago, one of 
the well-known consumers' guides ranked dif- 

ferent brands of peanut butter. Within the 
evaluation of different brands was an unfortu- 
nate comparison of the commercial peanut but- 
ters (which contain sugar, salt, and hydrogen- 
ated oil) against a "natural" peanut butter 
which consisted of ground-up peanuts in a glass 
jar. The natural one appeared near the bottom 
of the ranking: It lost a lot of points for 
being "hard to use"...peanut oil tends to sep- 
arate out during shelf storage so the butter 
has to be mixed before the first sandwich is 
made. 


OBVIOUSLY, the magazine felt that its readers 
expected peanut butter to come right out of 
the jar and spread smoothly on bread. They 
assumed that this criterion was more important 
than the food's ingredients. Perhaps they 
were right. But in this case, those implied 
assumptions did not match my own. So this re- 
port made me realize that when products are 
evaluated, it is against a set of criteria 
based on assumptions. 


E CAN'T EXPECT a consumers' guide to 
Ws the products and processes used in 

the building-recycling field. While a tool 
or paint or adhesive might occasionally be 
evaluated, there is no consistent reporting 
on products in our field; nor are the evalua- 
tions based on preservation assumptions. This 
isn't the place to explore preservation or 
even conservation philosophy. But most of us 
who have lived in and worked on old buildings 
realize that special criteria must be met when 
evaluating a product...its compatibility with 
the existing building fabric, for instance, or 
its long-term effects weighed against short- 
term costs, And of course aesthetics are 
recognized as an important factor. 


IN OTHER WORDS, we need a "test kitchen" that 
doesn't just evaluate a product under labora- 
tory conditions, but which can test a product 
or process in real-life situations.  Preserva- 
tionists, technologists, homeowners, and even 
products people have often remarked to us 

that "there ought to be somebody" reporting 
on the actual use of products related to the 
reuse of old buildings. But it's 
difficult to set up the criteria 
and train the testors; it's a long- 
term process; and it would be an 
expensive operation to maintain. 


HOWEVER, I KNOW of a test kitchen 

with 40,000 cooks: You and 39,999 
other OHJ subscribers.  OHJ 

m have spontaneously shared 
elpful suggestions in the past. 
For example, the idea of using the 
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heavy-duty heat gun to strip paint came from 
a subscriber's letter. And we first became 
aware of problems caused by side wall insula- 
tion through subscribers' letters. 


tribute their evaluations and discoveries. 

I think this will provide a more accurate 
assessment than laboratory conditions could 
ever offer, because the reporting will be on 
real old-house application by people who under- 
stand preservation assumptions. 


p sss JOURNAL members are welcome to con- 


WE'D LIKE TO open a network through which sub- 
scribers can report experience and thus create 
a pool of knowledge. The editors will throw 
out topics for consideration from time to 
time. This very issue suggests a big one. 
There's an article on page 168 about sanding 

a parquet floor. I want to follow up with an 
overview of floor finishes. 1 have my own 
prejudices and preferences, of course, and we 
get an occasional letter about a bad experience 
with this or that product. 


NOW, HERE'S the first question for the Subscri- 
ber Network: What has been your experience 
with floor finishing products? I want to know 
not only your opinion on polyurethane vs. con- 
ventional varnish vs. penetrating oil, but 
all the specifics of the job as well. You 
don't need to provide a comparison; just let 
me know about the type and brand-name, sur- 
prises, problems, wearability, and 
maintenance of the product you chose. 


OF COURSE, no single case history 
Will tell the whole story about a 
product. But certainly we'll be 
able to see patterns in your re- 
porting--and we can draw recom- 

mendations from that. Let me 


hear from you! N 
[atma rea 
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Choosing Equipment 
Part 2 


By David Hardingham, Reidsville, NC 


painting, there are four methods of paint 

application open to you: Brush, spray, 
roller, and, more recently, wet pads.  Regard- 
less of what the Happy Family Painting Hour 
advertisements imply, all require skills. 


Urs: YOU SUBSCRIBE to finger or spatter 


Wet Pads 


ET PADS, made from a variety of textures 
W of plastic foams or molded plastics with 
short bristles, have been around since 
World War II. Though I have tried a number of 
them, I confess I have no expertise in their 
use. Those I have used worked, but not like 
the demonstrations on TV. 


So easy, 
a two year old 
Can do it! 


FOR CERTAIN APPLICATIONS where large quantities 
of paint are to be smeared on, as when paint- 
ing concrete or cinder block, they do a good 
job, though you will use less paint and get 
better penetration with a spray. 


BECAUSE THEY COVER such a large area (a 4 in. 

x 10 in. pad contacts 40 square inches) they 
are not too satisfactory in moving paint for 

an even application on smoother surfaces, walls 
for example. Here, if you want to fuss with 
them, they'll do fairly well even though you'll 
spend a lot of time learning how to make them 
function properly. I am speaking here of their 


use with latex paints. 


In enamels of the alkyd 
family, and especially on panel doors or trim, 
I, at least, have found them useless. I am not 


knocking progress, I just don't feel that the 
ultimate answer to pad painting has yet been 


found. For the occasional painter, I don't 
recommend them, 


Spraying 


PRAYING IS ANOTHER AREA that is not re- 

commended for anyone but the guy who paints 

a lot. Sprayers come in two general types, 
air and airless. A satisfactory rig of the air- 
less "nan costs in the vicinity of $2,000, 
so we can skip that. There are other airless 
spray rigs that cost from $12.95 up to $85 or 
more, that propel fine droplets of paint 
mechanically, either by a rotating disc or 
vibrating diaphragm driven by what sounds like 
a doorbell buzzer. 


THE BETTER TYPES (rotating 2g 
disc) work quite well with 
practice, (I'd guess 
about to 15 hours) 
and because they do 
not atomize the paint 
to the degree 

air guns do, there 

is very little drift 
of finely misted 

paint to float into 
the next room or 
beyond. The cheaper 
types, those with 

the vibrators, are not 
much use except possibly 
for wicker furniture. 
Their paint output is 
erratic, and varies from a 
tiny bit to very little per minute. 

What does come out tends to be in a fine 

mist which will drift nearly as much as air 
gun misting, interspersed with periodic blobs. 
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ROTARY AIRLESS SPRAYERS are more useful for 
driving paint onto a rough surface such as 
brick, stone, or cinder block. And, for these 
uses, you don't need much practice. But the 
vibrators, I feel, should be put back into 
doorbells. 


Air Spraying 


IR SPRAYING isn't recommended for the one 

time painter either. While these are made 

in small units, a good job on large areas 
calls for a spray outfit that will deliver 
4.5 SCFM (Standard Cubic Feet per Minute) at 
40 pounds continuously. A larger unit that 
will supply 6.0 SCFM is preferable. Unless 
you can borrow or rent one, best look to other 
methods. A good compressor will cost (new) 
about $300, and worse, may require 220 volt 
power. 


MANY CONTRACTORS UTILIZE the smaller units 
(little, single cylinder compressors without 
sophisticated controls) which work passably 
well for priming new (and thus unoccupied) 
houses. The output and coverage is faster 
than brush or 
roller, and | 
they are great | 
for ceilings | 
and walls |i 
in places 
where floors 
are not yet 
finished, and 
windows 

don't matter. 
But like all 
air sprays, 
they require 
respirators 
or breathing 
masks for the operator 
and should only be used 
where massive ventilation can be achieved. 


) 


AND BEAR IN MIND that any air spraying means 
you will be painting the floors as well, even 
if you're only painting baseboards or ceilings. 
No matter how well covered 

the floors 

may be, you 
will soon 

find you are 
walking in a 
paint film 
and may be 
held captive 
until your 
shoes dry. 

Or, of course, 
you can leave 
them behind. 
Wiping them 

is a risky 
process, and 
chances are if you try to leave by wiping your 
shoes, you'll later find paint at a number of 
spots throughout the house. Some painters, 

but mighty few, keep a pair of outsized rubbers 
they slip on over their shoes when going out 

of a spray area. 


SPRAY CANS might also be mentioned at this 
point, although they fit only obliquely into 
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what we are doing. Lacquers, enamels, and 
primers for a wide variety of purposes are 
available in aerosol cans, running in size 

from about 3.2 ozs. to approximately 13 ozs. 
They are wonderful little gadgets and less 
messy to use than standard air sprays 

(though they do generate some drift). Occasion- 
ally you'll get one that won't start; they all 
require a lot of shaking before use, but these 
are minor problems. Some care and attention 

is required in their use as the material build- 
up is fairly rapid, and despite what you may 
see on TV, even the most rapid drying types can 
cause runs if you don't keep them moving along. 


ON A SQUARE FOOT BASIS, this is an expensive 
way to paint, but for a chair or table the 
convenience and speed of the spray makes it 
a logical choice if you can find the color, 
finish, and basic paint characteristics you 
are after. 


FOR INTERIORS, used with proper overspray pre- 
cautions (newspapers) they are ideal for metal 


priming. One 13 oz. can will prime radiators, 
pipes, grilles and similar metal objects in 
one to five rooms, quickly and well. And, if 


you clear the tip as the instructions say, the 
can will store for a year or longer without 
deterioration. Priming, by the way, is smart 
business if you have any bare metal--new, or 
just some you've cleaned rust from. The 
primer (zinc chromate, for example) provides 

a firm base for later paint, and one that in- 
hibits rusting later on. Just be sure the 
metal is well cleaned and de-greased before 
priming. 


Rollers 


OLLERS AND BRUSHES are the popular stand- 
Re: for most occasional painters. If you 

elect to use brushes, they're all you need. 
If you go to rollers, brushes are necessary 
anyway for edging and getting into places 
rollers won't go--deep corners, for instance. 
Let's look at rollers first. 


ROLLERS ARE AVAILABLE in 7-in. and 9-in. 
lengths, the 7 in. being the most widely used 
by beginners. The roller covers are available 
in a selection of nap lengths, ranging from 
very short (looks like mohair upholstery) to 
quite long (looks like sheepskin). As a 
general rule, the shorter nap rollers do a 
better job. They carry less paint per dip, 
but they spread it around better. Longer nap 
rollers must be used when the surface is rough 
or uneven; short nap rollers will skip over 
depressions, whereas longer nap types will 
usually get into them. 


THE BIG ADVANTAGE of rollers is speed. They 
permit rapid covering of big areas, and are 
very satisfactory for ceilings, floors and 
large expanses of wall. Used with extension 
handles, they will reach high places (or down 
to floors) with less effort on your part. 

But extension handles exact their price. Most 
are flimsy at best, and each time you add an 
18-inch section, you get closer to the im- 
pression you are trying to swing a flat iron 
on the end of a fly rod. As there are times 
when pressure must be exerted on a roller to 
get it into a slight depression, a springy, 
insecure handle doesn't help. Still, roller 
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technique is less sophisticated than brushing, 
and generally speaking you will have fewer 
missed spots. 


EVEN 
DONE 
PROPERLY, 
roller painting 
will take more 
paint than a proper 
brush job: I don't 
know how much, but 
I'd guess about 5 to 7%. 
Not done properly, you will 
realize far less coverage 
per gallon. And, if I may 
say so again, roller 
painting at its best is 
messy. And it also can 
be hazardous. One risk 
is that while walking 
around with your eyes 
glued to the ceiling, 
you will kick or 

step into the paint 
tray. And you've never 
really been to Hard 
Rock Cafe until you've had this experience. 


Fy 


Common Mistakes 


MI BEGINNERS, being human, fail to 
handle the roller 
properly. First 

there is a temptation 
to cheat a little 

and get more paint 

on the roller than 
prudence would 
dictate; thus, we 
hope, to cover à 
bigger area with 

each pass. The 
second common 

mistake is trying 

to run the roller 
over the surface 

too fast. Both 

these practices 
consume more paint 
per square foot, and 
will turn an 
inherently messy 
operation into an 
impossibly messy 

one. Too much 

paint on the roller 
tends to lead to blobs on the work, too thick 
coverage in many spots, and, after a few 
minutes, to paint coming down the handle and 
dropping in globs upon you or the baseboard, 
or the floor. 


MOVING THE ROLLER TOO FAST causes skipping, 
and worse, tends to throw paint around the 
area. The worst case is an overfilled, long 
nap roller run at high speed. You wouldn't 
believe it. 


BUT FOR ALL THESE drawbacks, rollers will get 
you where you want to be more rapidly than 


any other inexpensive method. If you are care- 
ful to follow the instructions, you'll find 
rollers will serve you well, and get you past 
the big open spaces quickly. In the over-all 
job, rollers won't make such a major impact 

on the time required as it might first seem, 

as the preparation of surfaces, and the paint- 
ing of windows and other trim will take from , 
two to four (or even more) times as long as 

the actual wall and ceiling painting. 


AS A PERSONAL CHOICE, I seldom use rollers 
except for an occasional ceiling or garage 
floor. My reason is basically an aesthetic one. 
Rollers tend to leave a surface with a finely 
stippled effect, a texture some people prefer 
and most never notice. But brush texture is 
quite different, and where a brush has been used 
(as it must be) around the edges and in corners, 
the effect is a mis-match that I, at least, can 
spot from ten feet. This isn't a major objec- 
tion, and one I'm reasonably sure most people 
would never be aware of. There are too many 
other blemishes in most jobs that are far more 
eye-catching. 


Brushes 


of painting. And I cannot emphasize this 
too much: GET GOOD ONES. While I 
cannot tell you here all that a good brush is, 
I will tell you it won't be cheap. Unfortu- 
nately, while a good brush is never cheap, all 
expensive brushes will not necessarily be good 
ones. 


AS ONE SUGGESTION, at least until you are 

sure of what you are after, get your brushes 
from a paint or hardware store that supplies 
the local painters in your area. While many 
of these places will also carry junk, they 

are more likely to be staffed by people 

who know what they are doing. Also, if you 
get there early in the morning, you will prob- 
ably encounter painters picking up supplies, 
and most of them will give you sound judgements 
about which brush to select. Sears, Wards and 
other well established chains have good 
materials, and you are usually safe in buying 
the top of the line. But the people who wait 
upon you may or may not know anything at all 
about painting. They will know what the 

store carries, and they can tell you what the 
labels say, but in many cases they are primar- 
ily merchandisers rather than technicians. 


FOR YOUR GENERAL GUIDANCE: China bristles don't 
perform well with latex paints. Nylon bristles 
don't do too well in alkyds. There are now 
synthetic bristles that will do both--called by 
chemically confusing names--poly this or that, 
etc.--and they do it quite well. In most cases, 
new brushes will be marked on the handle or 
wrapper, as "for oil paints"( i.e. oil alkyds), 
"for latex paints" or "for all paints." I 
happen to prefer china bristles for alkyd work, 
particularly in the smaller sizes (2% to 3% 
inches), and use either of the other classes 
of synthetics for latex. 


ANY GOOD BRUSH has a lot of bristles: Fine ones 
with flagged (split) ends at least 24 inches 


DB: ARE THE OLDEST TOOL in the history 
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long in a 1% inch wide brush; 3 inches long in 


a 2 to 4-inch brush; and 4 to 5 or even 6 inches 


long in the 4 to 6-inch widths. 


THE BRUSH SHOULD HAVE a good "hand", that is, 
it should have a solid, springy feeling when 
pressed against the palm of your hand without 
feeling stiff. It also 

should have 
"fullness." Spread 
the bristles 
carefully and 

look into the 
center of the 
brush. If all 

you see is a 

block of wood, 

it belongs back 
where you got it. 
Best of all, 

talk with 

people who know. 


FOR MOST JOBS, inside or out, you should arm 
yourself with a 5 inch brush for large areas, 
a 2% inch width for most trim areas, a 3% 

or 4 inch size if you are doing doors or 
cabinets. And, if you feel safer with it, a 

1 or 15 inch width for window mullions. 

For the average home painter, the dual purpose 


oil/latex bristle is probably the wisest choice. 


IT IS WISE TO USE the largest brush possible. 
Large brushes carry more paint and will "work" 
it better than the their smaller brothers. 

The main reason you use small brushes is 
because you can't reach an area with a larger 
one. But if you can get to the surface you 
want to paint with a big brush without bump- 
ing into something, go ahead. I have even 
painted French doors with a 5 inch brush. 


More Equipment 


THER EQUIPMENT that should be at hand for 


interior painting 

includes drop cloths, 
a 4 or 5-foot step ladder 
(or, if you're short, or 
if you've got 10-foot 
ceilings, you may need a 
6-foot ladder), a 1-inch 
putty knife, a 5-inch 
taping knife, a hammer, 
a nail set, a sharp chisel 
and assorted screwdrivers. 


IF YOUR JOB INCLUDES wall- 
paper removal, I would 
recommend a Red Devil WP-2 
scraper and a good supply 
of replacement blades, 
provided you are removing 
paper from plaster. This 
tool will enable you to 
strip the paper off dry, 
even three layers of it 
easily and rapidly. If 
the paper is strippable 
vinyl, just loosen it 

at an edge and pull it 
off in strips. If you 
have paper on dry wall 
(gypsum board), you will 
not get it off unless the 
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walls were painted before the paper was put 
on--a "standard" practice, but one often ig- 
nored by workmen in a hurry these days. 


IF, HOWEVER, YOU HAVE PAPER (not vinyl) on 

dry wall that was properly painted, it is 
advisable to use water with a little vinegar 

(1 to 2 tablespoons/gallon), soak it well and 
remove it wet with putty knife or taping knife. 
A tank sprayer is a big help (I use the same 
one I spray the roses with) for fast wetting. 
A wallpaper steamer, if you can rent one, is 

a bit less messy and very effective but you 
risk getting a few burns. 


DROP CLOTHS USED ON THE FLOOR should be cloth. 
The less expensive plastic covers are fine 

for draping over furniture, but they are not 
absorbent, and if used on the floor, they will 
simply catch drops of paint and hold them 

for you to step upon so you can track paint 
around the house. This is always a risk 
anyway even with cloth underfoot, but why make 
it worse? 


THE PUTTY KNIFE AND TAPING KNIFE are standard 
paint store items and usually are available in 
flexible or rigid blades. I prefer the flexible 
for the putty knife, the rigid for the taping 
knife; but no harm will come from using either. 


THE NAIL SET is to re-drive finishing nails 
that have backed out of the walls or woodwork, 
and the easiest for a beginner to handle is 

a 3/32 inch size. Thus equipped, you should 
be able to handle any interior paint job. $$ 


Illustrations by Matthew Munisteri 


Wood Stoves And 
Metal Chimneys: 


A New Fire Hazard 


By The Rev. Thomas G. Souders, Philadelphia, PA 


about a mile from the house. We could see 

? that the top section of the old roof was 
already in flames. As we took the first line 
into the ground floor and approached the spiral 
staircase, I thought that the fleeing residents 
must have left the lights on on the second 
floor. But no, it was the steady light of the 
fire, already dropped into the third floor and 
working into the second floor! 


I SKY WAS ORANGE when we topped the hill 


WHILE WORKING A CHARGED FIRELINE into the third 
floor I noticed the old three-by-ten beams 

that were exposed on the second floor ceiling 
and decided that we could safely enter the 
third floor--even if some of the floor boards 
were weakened or burned through. 


EVENTUALLY, the fire was extinguished. But the 
old pegged roof rafters were mostly consumed, 
as were the wide floor boards, spiral steps, 
window casings and furniture on the third 
floor. 


WHAT CAUSED THE FIRE? A prefabricated metal 
chimney to serve a woodburning fireplace had 
been installed in a new portion of the house 
that has mineral-surface asphalt shingles. But 
the old section of the house had old wood 
shingles. And it was close enough to the new 
metal chimney to be set ablaze by sparks from 
the woodstove. 


A Deadly Pattern 


S A VOLUNTEER FIREMAN, I could describe a 

number of similar roof fires I have seen... 

enough to believe we are confronting a new 
danger. The hazard is a composite of tech- 
nology, the energy crisis, and the unfortunate 
dovetailing of several safety weaknesses. The 
fateful combination seems to be a smooth, 
straight, pre-fabricated metal chimney run from 
a wood-burning stove to a point above a roof 
of wooden shingles. 


ANY ONE OF THESE ELEMENTS is safe--by itself. 
Woodburning stoves, properly installed, are 
safe. Metal chimneys with a Class "A" rating 


and the proper clearances are not a hazard. 
Wood shingles make a long-lasting roof surface 
and are safe under controlled chimneys. But 
put all three together and watch out! 


Metal Chimney Hazards 


T IS MY PERSONAL CONVICTION that the smooth 
circular straight chimney pipe with only a 
a)metal cap is the principal culprit. In this 

new type of chimney, the smoke is able to 
swirl, without appreciable friction loss, 
throughout the entire rise of the chimney-- 
gaining speed all the way. When sparks are 
given off by the stove, these burning particles 
swirl up the smooth narrow flue--maintaining 
both their substance and temperature. 


WHEN THE BURNING PARTICLES emerge from the 
metal chimney, they are still heavy and hot. 
Finally, the metal cap changes their direction 
180 degrees and deflects them toward the roof 
surface. 


BY CONTRAST an old fireplace has a smoke shelf, 
a knee bend, a taper and an offset. This in 
turn leads to a throat of rough stones and 
bricks that gradually tapers down to a square 
shaft--often topped with a massive lid that is 
several inches larger than the top of the 
chimney. 


TO BE SURE, the old fireplaces make it hard to 
light a fire because of this impeded draft. 

But the loss of gas velocity evidently serves 
as a safety factor. The low gas velocity in 
the old fireplace-chimney combination dis- 
courages the transfer of burning particles up 
the chimney. On the other hand, the greater 
gas velocity in the new metal chimneys tends to 
suck up all particles that are generated near 
the connection to the stove. 
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Some Solutions 


OR EVERY PROBLEM, there are solutions. While 

each homeowner has to find the solution best 

suited to his or her conditions, I can offer 
a few suggestions. Since this type of roof 
fire iscaused by a chain of events, if you 
break any link (or preferably several) you can 
eliminate the danger. 


YOUR SAFETY CONSCIOUSNESS should start at the 
stove. Never put paper on an existing fire. 
(When a neighbor of mine did this, the flames 
and sparks shooting out his chimney were quite 
visible across the street!) Control creosote. 
Minimize the build-up of this black, sticky 
flammable substance by burning as little soft 
wood as possible (particularly pine). Try to 
burn only seasoned hardwood. 


LET THE FIRE BURN HOT several times a week to 
aid natural removal of creosote. Clean the 
chimney at the end of the heating season. (I 
have found better results with prompt cleaning 
as opposed to waiting until fall.) If you are 
doing the job yourself, be sure to purchase 
the right sized chimney brush. 


THE TARS AND PHENOLS in creosote are gradually 
reduced to carbon when allowed to remain in 
the chimney. To this, add the carbon directly 
condensed from the cooled smoke. Given the 
proper installation of expensive specially 
treated chimney wall, the creosote will drip 
back down to the stove or clean-out box and 
either be removed or rendered harmless until 
removal. 


a period of time and catches fire it 
eme sounds like a rocket engine being fired in 
your chimney. The roaring fire is extremely 
intense and can do such dangerous things as 
burning through the metal chimney wall, or 
releasing burning material to be carried up 
and out the stack onto your roof. 


W HEN CREOSOTE is allowed to build up over 


To Roof 


Diagram l--Stainless steel screen in- 
stalled at the cleanout acts as a trap 
for sparks and burning particles. 


brands would be at a location between the 

stove and its chimney connection. If your 
installation is tight and cannot endure any 
modification, then it may have to remain as is. 
However, if you have the room, you might want 
to plan for a clean-out trap. This will cause 
a widening of the cross-section area and there- 
by will temporarily decrease the flue-gas vel- 
ocity. This means that the heavier still-burn- 
ing particles will have a chance to drop out 
of the chimney. 


Nes PLACE to arrest trouble-making fire- 


I WOULD SUGGEST a homemade trap-screen at this 
point. A truncated cylinder of stainless steel 
1/2-in. mesh with 3/16-in. wire diameter should 
do this job. (See diagram 1.) If this shape 
is slipped into the "tee" connection from the 
stove, with the open part facing down, it 
should hold the large particles back and permit 
them to drop into the clean-out. 


IF YOU FABRICATE a trap-screen yourself, it 
would be wise to make a template out of heavy 
single-ply cardboard in order to get just the 
right diameter and angle. 


A Screening Cap 


€$fbrands is at the chimney cap. A stainless 
steel wire mesh could be placed inside the 
Y . . . 
cáp. (I am surprised that commercial units 
do not come equipped in this manner.) At this 
location, I would want to use a finer mesh. A 
good size would be 1/4-in. openings with 1/8- 
in. diameter wire. 


Ls: LOCATION TO ARREST any fleeing fire- 


IF YOU HAVE a cracker-jack sheetmetal worker, 
he could make you an additional section for 


Chimney Cap A Bolts allow 
i screen to rest, 


a. on shoulder 


Very important that 
new piece maintain — 


integri 4 of Triple wall 


Triple -Wall 
Metal Chimney 


Metal Chimney With 


Extension Section 


Original 


Chimney e 


Diagram 2--Extension section with 
stainless steel screen at top of chimney 
acts as a spark arrestor. 
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your metal chimney with three goals in mind: 
(1) Trapping sparks; (2) Maintaining draft; 
(3) Reducing flue-gas velocity in this section. 


THESE THREE OBJECTIVES would be accomplished 
by an additional section (see diagram 2). This 
additional section attaches to the existing 
last section of chimney exactly as the metal 
cap does. This will maintain the integrity of 
this part of the chimney, permitting it to do 
its cooling/insulating task. 


THE SCREENING/TRAPPING GOALS are achieved be- 
cause the screen has a large surface area and 
the single wall stainless steel has a bigger 
inside diameter than the chimney--thereby low- 
ering velocity. This addition would have to 
be removed and cleaned periodically as it will 
also serve as a trap for fly-ash. 


Dealing With The Roof 


ERHAPS YOU HAVE a wood shingle roof in con- 
stant need of repair and are considering its 
9 replacement. Now may be the time to switch 


to a more fire-resistant material. But even 


a fire-resistant roof will collect leaves and 
airborne debris, which is flammable under the 
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"mus HAZARDS described in the preceding article 
are only a few of the unusual ways in which 
house fires can start. Here are a few other ways 
that are related to restoration and rehabilitation: 


€ FLAME TOOLS FOR PAINT STRIPPING--Propane torches 
and blowtorches used for paint stripping are ex- 
tremely dangerous--especially when used around 


Hollow spaces can contain highly flammable mate- 
rial--such as dust, or nests of rodents, birds, 
etc,--that is totally invisible to you. A stray 
spark can fly into these hollow spaces and smoulder 
for hours before bursting into flame. 


THE MASTER HG-501 Electric Heat Gun presents less 
of a fire hazard because it is not a flame tool. 
It does generate heat, however, and we would never 
recommend using it around a hollow space such as 
a cornice. 


€ SAWDUST FROM FLOOR SANDING--This material should 
be regarded as an incendiary bomb. Sparks can be 
generated when the sandpaper strikes a nail in 
the floor, The spark can be sucked up into the 
dust bag...and smoulder undetected for many hours 
...Only to burst into flame during the night. All 
floor sanding sawdust should be removed from the 


€ FLAMMABLE PAINT STRIPPERS--Flammable removers 


4? 


hollow spaces, such as cornices and wall partitions. 


house immediately--or at least never left by itself. 


right conditions. So it is unwise to believe 
you are totally safe just because your roof 
material is fire resistant. 


FOR WOOD SHINGLE ROOFS, there are also fire- 
retarding materials that can be painted or 
sprayed on. (They should be renewed every five 
years.) Some people do not like these because 
they feel that the ability of the wood to swell 
is inhibited. This can be a problem because 
wood shingles are installed loose and swell 
enough when wet to completely tighten the roof. 


MOKE DETECTORS should already be part of 

your home's standard equipment. If you have 

a wood shingled roof, you are certainly 
aware that the source of ignition need not be 
yours. A neighbor's trash fire or faulty fur- 
nace may do you in! An additional smoke de- 
tector, installed in the attic or cockloft, 
would be a wise investment. 


WHEN WE MOVED into our present home with its 
(at that time) enormous wood shingled roof, 
I immediately did three things: (1) Clearly 
posted the Fire Dept. phone number; (2) Pro- 
vided a pre-connected length of garden hose 
to reach the roof; (3) Kept handy a ladder 
that could reach the roof. £$* 
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combination. A spark generated when the steel wool 
accidentally hits an electrical outlet can set the 
adjacent remover ablaze. 


€ OLD STOVE OUTLETS--At least one subscriber has 
had a severe fire because he didn't check out his 
chimney stack to inspect holes that had been creat- 
ed for old stovepipes. When a wood fire was start- 
ed in the fireplace, sparks strayed out of an in- 
adequately sealed stovepipe hole on the floor above. 


€ SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION--Drying oils, such as lin- 
seed and tung oil, generate a lot of heat when they 
oxidize in air. An oil-soaked rag or paper towels, 
left in a confined space like a trash bag, can gen- 
erate sufficient heat to burst into flame. The 
editor of the OHJ had such a fire--and averted a 
major disaster only because the fire was acciden- 
tally discovered in time. 


€ WOOD STOVES--Improperly installed wood stoves are 
probably the most rapidly growing cause of house 
fires after deliberate arson. If you are having 

a wood stove installed, be sure the installation 
gets a thorough safety check. Your local fire 
department can suggest proper procedures. 


€ FAST-DRYING VARNISHES--Quick-dry finishes get 
their speed from the evaporation of highly volatile 
--and flammable--solvents. If these vapors build 
up in a closed room, they can be ignited by a 
pilot light or a cigarette. Use plenty of ventil- 


used in conjunction with steel wool can be a lethal ation! f 
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Fine-Tuning A Hot Water Heating System 


Radiator Adjustments Save Energy 


By Roland A, Labine, Sr., Somers, CT 


Y HOUSE, an 1828 Greek Revival farmhouse, has all 

the problems typical of old houses. One of them is 

an antique hot water central heating system. Like 
many old heating systems, several of the radiators are 
oversized, leading to an unbalanced distribution of heat 
...and to a wasting of energy. To complicate matters, 
in winter there are sections of the house that I don't 
want to heat at all. I have learned how to fine-tune 
the system so that I get just the amount of heat I want 
coming out of each radiator. 


I AVOID USING the shutoff valves to regulate the hot 
water flowing through each radiator. In my experience, 
every time you try to use these valves to throttle the 
flow, the stem packings start to leak. Some readers may 
prefer to use the shutoff valves as flow regulators and 
repack the valve stems as necessary. In my system, all 
shutoff valves are always left in the full-open position 
1o wt repacking of valve stems is seldom, if ever, 

ni 


THE IDEA BEHIND MY SYSTEM is quite simple: You regulate 
the amount of hot water that enters each radiator by 
controlling the amount of air in each unit. The more 
air there is, the less hot water that can enter the 
radiator--and thus the less heat it will throw off. This 
is contrary to standard instructions for hot water heat- 
ing systems in which you are directed to make sure that 
all radiators are free from air pockets. 


NOTE: This idea only works on hot water systems chat 
have radiators. It won't work on baseboard heaters that 
use finned tubes for heat transfer. 


Draining The System 


DRAIN MY HEATING SYSTEM each fall to flush out the 

pipes and to make sure I have an adequate air cushion 

in the air expansion tank. After I make sure the fur- 
nace is shut off, here's the sequence I follow to drain 
the system: 


1. Attach a garden hose to Drain Valve #1 and run the 
hose to a convenient water disposal point. 


2. Attach similar hose to Drain Valve #2 on the air ex- 
pansion tank and run it to a disposal point. 


3. Open Drain Valves #1 and #2, 

4. Open the air vent valves on all top floor radiators. 

5. When top floor radiators have drained, open air vent 
valves on first floor radiators. (If you open them 


before top floor units have drained, water will 
squirt out.) 


Refilling Radiators 


O KNOW WHICH RADIATORS you want to operate at full 
Tres: and which ones at partial heat, you may have to 
accumulate a full heating season's experience. Then, 
you'11 designate each unit as full heat, half heat, 
or minimum heat. These designations govern your pro- 
cedure in filling the system. 


TO START FILLING, I make sure that all the drain valves 
and all air vent valves are closed. Then I open the 
cold water supply valve. When the water pressure gauge 
on the furnace reads 15 p.s.i. (the normal operating 
pressure of the system), I go to a first-floor radiator 
that has been selected for full heat. I open the air 
vent valve and allow air to escape until water starts to 
squirt out of the vent valve. That indicates all air is 
purged and that the radiator is full of water. I time 
how long it takes for the radiator to fill. 


NEXT, I go back to the cellar and watch the water pres- 
sure gauge. When it gets back to 15 p.s.i., I go on to 
fill the next radiator. 


FOR A RADIATOR that has been designated for half-heat, 

I open the air vent valve for only half the time it took 
for the first radiator to fill. This will leave the 
radiator approximately half full of water. After the 
system returns to 15 p.s.i., it's on to the next radi- 
ator. Nothing is done to those radiators that have 
been designated for minimum heat; i.e., they are left 
full of air. 


AFTER ALL THE RADIATORS on the first floor are dealt 
with, the process is repeated on the second floor. 

Last step is to go back to the furnace and, when the 
pressure comes up to 15 p.s.i., to turn off the cold 
water supply valve. Theoretically this supply shutoff 
\ should be handled by the pressure regulator valve. But 
I have found this to be a notoriously unreliable unit 
and prefer to control the system pressure manually. 


Care Of The Pump 


HILE I AM WORKING on the system, I also oil the 

shaft packing and impeller bearing on the hot water 

circulating pump. The impeller shaft bearing re- 
quires lubrication every month during the heating 
season. Otherwise, you get excessive wear and leaks. 
You can also get excessive running noise that transmits 
to the entire house through the piping. 


THESE RELATIVELY MINOR ADJUSTMENTS to the heat distri- 
bution system allow me to control where the heat goes 
and have been a vital part of my fuel-saving program. fx 
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By Patricia Poore 
M: KITCHEN FLOOR provided a wonderful 


learning opportunity. It had all the 
"worst case conditions" to be confronted 
in wood floor refinishing: 


e It's a parquet floor, and parquet presents 

special sanding difficulties. The criss-cross 
layout of the floorboards makes "sand with the 
grain" a meaningless recommendation; the soft- 
er woods in the border require a particularly 

light touch. 


e A great deal of repair was needed, Pieces 
of the floor--both in the center and in the 
border--were missing. Some boards were cupped, 
and others gouged. Fifty percent of the floor 
was loose, due to popped nails, failed adhe- 
sive, and warping. Also, a fire on a lower 
floor in the past had left dark stains on 

some of the boards (from smoke and water). 


e To top it off, the parquet floor was 
covered with ugly linoleum. 


THERE ISN'T MUCH in the decorative arts litera- 
ture about American parquet floors. In 17th 
and 18th century France, floors in the homes 
of the very wealthy were inlaid with geometric 
patterns in various colored woods. This par- 
quetry was an upper-class distinction, requir- 
ing skilled labor. Parquetry for floors was 
revived in mid-19th century England, especial- 
ly in country houses. There, as in this 
country, the intricate borders were available 
pre-arranged on a paper or cloth backing. 
Mass-produced parquet floors were common in 
American city houses during the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries. Relatively modest resi- 
dences might have a different border pattern 
in every room, as is the case in my house. 


ANYWAY, what follows are hints from experience. 
I've used the thrifty, "did-it-ourselves" 
rehabilitation of my kitchen floor as an out- 
line for this article. Other floors followed, 
with fewer surprises and greater success. 


Before Renting The Machines 


p UP LINOLEUM is the easy part. Just 
go at it with chisel and putty knife for 
the instant gratification of any wrecking 
job. The real problem is what's left on the 
wood floor--gooey mastic and backing felt. 

Big chunks of this should be scraped off, but 
when the floor is to be machine-sanded anyway, 
you'll do the least damage to the floor by 
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letting the machine take off most of the mas- 
tic along with the old finish. 


PREPARING THE FLOOR for sanding might require 
only that you set some nails; in other cases, 
this will be the most time-consuming task of 
all, Don't even rent the machines until all 
of the patching, gluing, and nail-setting is 
complete. If this is your first floor, the 
sanding itself will likely require a whole day. 
If you use some of your paid-for rental time 
to set nails and do repairs, you may end up 
needing the machine for an extra day, hiking 
the cost of the job. Repairs, by the way, 
take longer than you ever dreamed, 


SINK EVERY NAIL so that the sandpaper won't 
catch and tear. Loose pieces of flooring 
should be glued down and nailed. (If a board 
is sanded while loose, not only do you risk 
splintering it, but you can also reduce it to 
wafer thickness.) Either 


white or yellow glue is loose board p, 

fine. Use parquet E x EE eee 
nails for the larger SZ Ss 
pieces; these look <a, 


like stubby finishing 
nails and are less like- 
ly to bend. For small 
pieces, or for very 


== ss 
brittle old wood, use 


ee — 
after sanding 
small brads. It's a 


good idea to drill a pilot hole for each nail, 


AVOID TEARING the cloth backing under the thin 
parquet pieces (if it's still there). Peel 
loose pieces away from it and reglue to it 
rather than directly to the subflooring. Do 
this because the parquet--really a veneer 
layer--and the subflooring will move at differ- 
ent rates, providing a temporary bond at best. 
Better whenever possible to glue to the back- 
ing which is continuous under the parquet, act- 
ing as an underpinning. In any case, the nails 
help hold the pieces down. 


EN PIECES OF THE BORDER are missing, 
Wee: is an alternative to patching in 

mis-matched wood. The borders might in- 
corporate just about any hardwood--so matching 
the color of a piece in a pattern is difficult. 
Practice selective cannibalizing: Steal some 
intact border from under radiators and appli- 
ances to replace missing pieces in more visible 
spots. Then patch in those less conspicuous 
spots with readily-available oak. If you in- 
tend to stain patched-in wood to match the 
original, wait until after the sanding is done. 
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Also, if you have many similar border pieces 
to cut (triangles, trapezoids, etc.), it's 
worth setting up a jig for your table saw. 
Otherwise, just cut the pieces one by one in a 
mitre box. 


THE PIECES you patch in will probably be high- 
er than the surrounding floorboards. Glue 
them down, countersink the nails deeply, and 
let the sander bring the level down. 


SOME BOARDS may be deeply gouged: Try prying 
them up and turning them over. Missing boards 
can be replaced with 1/4-inch thick oak "par- 
quet strips" available at some lumberyards and 
at hardwood flooring distributors. Use these 
oak boards, too, to cut replacements for the 
border inlays. 


BEFORE you start to sand, 
it's a good idea to re- 
move the shoe moulding. mes 


shoe moulding — 


The Machines, The Paper, The Process 


OW THAT THE FLOOR is more familiar to you, 

N judge whether you can indeed use heavy- 
duty machine sanders on it. Most pre- 

assembled parquet floors in this country were 
only 1/4 or 5/16 in. thick when installed, and 
if they've been heavily sanded in the past, 
they may be too thin to take it yet again. If 
that's the case, and the old finish absolutely 
must come off, your only options are chemical 
removal or hand scraping/sanding. 


ASSUMING YOU CAN go ahead with the machines, 
you'll need to rent two. The large drum sand- 
er works on the major part of the floor; the 
smaller disc sander, or edger, is for close to 
the walls. These machines can be rented from 
some hardware stores, from some wood flooring 
retailers, and from virtually all tool-rental 
stores. Even with the two machines, it will 
be necessary to scrape and sand by hand in 
tight corners. 


Drum sander (right), and its drum. 
e 


THE DRUM SANDER will have one of two types of 
drums for the sandpaper to wrap around, The 
kind that is easier to 
use has a groove that 
the paper is let into, 
and it is tightened 
with an allen wrench 
(supplied with the 
machine). Another type 
has big screws holding a metal strip which 
clamps the paper. You 
must be sure to tight- 
en those screws well 
every time you change 
the paper, using a 
properly huge screw- 
driver. If one of 
those screws were to 
come loose, it would bore a deep groove in 
your floor. 


THE EDGER has a spinning rubber disc under- 
neath. Don't rent an edger with badly chewed- 
up or unevenly worn rubber--it will cut the 
floor surface unevenly. This machine has ad- 
justable feet which regulate how much of the 
sandpaper hits the floor. It's important to 
adjust the feet so that a broad surface of 
paper contacts the floor. If the feet are too 
high, a narrow edge of paper will cut swirl 
marks in the wood. (See photo on next page.) 


ENERALLY, five grits of paper will be avail- 
able to you when you rent the machines. 
Rule #1 for parquet floors: Don't ever 
use the gravelly, open-coat extra-coarse paper 
...not even to remove linoleum gunk, It takes 
extra pains to sand a parquet floor. On hard- 
wood strip flooring, sanding is done with the 
grain of the wood, which prevents the wood fi- 
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Left, the disc 
sander used 
for edges of 
the floor. 


Below, note 
the sandpaper- 
covered rubber 
disc, and the 
adjustable 
feet. 


bers from being torn. The criss-cross pattern 
of parquet flooring makes going "with the 
grain" impossible. This means skipping the 
coarsest paper to avoid leaving deep sanding 
marks across the grain; and it means taking 
extra pains with the medium and fine papers. 
And since parquet is so thin, you must not 
remove too much material...another reason to 
skip the coarsest paper. 


START WITH the medium-coarse grade, or even 
with the medium grit if possible. Put up with 
changing the paper more often. It will save 
time in the long run. 


THE MIXING OF WOODS in the border presents an 
extra worry: The softer woods will "dish" or 
get scooped out by the sander faster than sur- 
rounding woods. The way to avoid this is not 
to hit the softer woods head on. Go over the 
border obliquely, so that both sides of the 
drum are supported by the harder oak. You can 
also run exactly along the strips of soft wood. 
And with both the drum sander and edger, it is 
especially important when sanding the border 
to ease up pressure on the machines. Let them 
glide over the floor--don't press down. 


IF THERE IS a thick finish or mastic on the 
floor, the sandpaper will have to be changed 
frequently--particularly since you'll be start- 
ing off with a medium-coarse paper. This paper 
changing is terribly frustrating unless you 

are prepared for the inevitability of it and 
have bought plenty of paper. Again: Don't 

try to rush the job by starting off with a 
too-coarse paper...you'll pay for it later on 
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The mahogany strip was scooped out slightly 
because the drum sander hit it head on. 


when, with the fine paper, you attempt to re- 
move the sanding marks. 


ANDING is incredibly messy. Close off the 
room to be sanded, open windows, and wear 
a filter dust mask. Here's the schedule: 


e Medium-coarse paper 
lifts old finish and 
levels the floor, 

e Medium and medium- 
fine papers remove 

the marks left by the 
coarser paper. 

e Fine paper smooths 
the floor as well as 
can be expected, tak- 
ing out most of the 
previous sanding 
marks. Some contrac- 
tors skip the fine 
paper; but for parquet 
floors in particular, 
this step is required. 


WHEN YOU RENT the machines, ask for instruc- 
tions on operating them and get a demonstra- 
tion of changing the sandpaper. Pierce & 
Stevens Chemical (the manufacturer of Fabulon 
floor finishes) puts out a floor sanding guide 
that is very helpful. OHJ readers can get a 
copy for 254 by writing to Pierce & Stevens 
Chemical Corp., P.0.Box 1092, Buffalo, NY 14240. 


CONSISTENT straight passes the length of the 
room assure that you'll keep the floor level 
and remove the finish evenly. Start at one 
wall, walk the sander at an even speed to the 
opposite wall, then pull the sander back over 
the same path to pick up some of the dust. Now 
lift the drum, re-align the sander for the next 
cut, and overlap the first pass by two or 

three inches. 


THE SPEED of the machine across the floor 
regulates the depth of the cut made by the 
sandpaper. More material will be lifted if 

you hold back on the machine and proceed slowly. 


NEVER ALLOW the sanding drum to contact the 
floor while the machine is stationary. It 

will cut a hole in the floor. Keep the machine 
moving. Lift the drum with the lever on the 
handle every time you stop. 


A COUPLE of miscellaneous hints: (1) To keep 
the electric cord out of the way so you don't 
run over it, tuck it behind your belt before 
plugging it into the wall. (2) Wear crepe- 
soled shoes to avoid marking up the bare wood. 
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BEWARE DECEPTION: The coarser paper, then the 
medium paper, will seem to leave the floor 
relatively smooth. This is the effect of the 
old finish having been removed, leaving bare 
wood that is matte, blond, and dull, covered 
with a layer of light-absorbing sawdust. But 
the scratches from the sandpaper are there! 
You must take many even passes with the fine 
paper if you want the finished floor to be 
worth all this effort. Don't get impatient 
now. Varnish (even satin varnish) will later 
tell all. 


SOME PLACES shouldn't be attempted with the 
drum sander and edger. For instance, you 
should hand scrape and sand depressed spots 
(dents) rather than bringing e entire sur- 
face down to the low spots. Also, stair treads 
are best sanded by hand, or with a belt sander 
(also rentable), or by a combination of these 
methods. 


ONE LAST COMMENT: Not everyone is up to this 
job. Be aware that refinishing floors requires 
labor as well as patience. It takes a certain 
height and strength to handle the drum sander 
especially. Since there are two machines and 
lots of hand work (setting nails, scraping in 
corners), sanding a floor is a perfect two- 
person job. The bigger person handles the 
drum sander, the smaller person the edger. 

Both will be tired at the end of the day. 


After Sanding 


EADYING THE BARE FLOOR for refinishing re- 
quires several steps. First sweep up the 
sawdust with a broom. (And get rid of it 

outside--compacted fine sawdust presents a 
fire hazard. When you can see the surface, 
look carefully for swirl marks from the edger; 
for old finish still clinging to low spots; 
for popped or newly exposed nail heads. There 
will almost always be some fine hand-sanding 
to attend to, and some more nails that need 
setting. 


LARGER NAIL HOLES and those that are discolor- 
ed should be filled.  Perfectionists will want 
to fill every hole. The easiest filler to use 


is linseed oil putty, straight from the can or 


This unusual view of three different parquet 
patterns is possible because previous owners 
had removed a wall between these rooms. The 
diamond and zig-zag patterns were refinished. 


mixed with a bit of pigmented stain or oil 
tint to match the wood. For filling larger 
holes or cracks, experiment with sawdust mixed 
into white glue or varnish. Don't bother to 
fill cracks between floorboards, as the floor 
will continue to expand and contract, popping 
the filler. Don't use "plastic wood." This 
substance is too hard and inflexible and will 
eventually be forced out of any hole. 


Stains 

T'S USUALLY POSSIBLE to lighten, if not 
J Foe black stains caused by water. 

Brush full-strength household bleach on the 
stain and the surrounding wood. Let it dry. 
Several applications will make a difference. 
Another method: Dissolve 1/2 cup oxalic acid 
crystals in 1/2 to 1 gal.warm water. (Oxalic 
acid crystals are available at building supply 
and large hardware stores.) Brush the solu- 
tion on the stain and let it soak into the 
wood. Then vacuum up the dried crystals. 
Either method will raise the wood grain, so 
hand sand the spot afterwards. 


DON'T WRING YOUR HANDS over dark spots that 
persist. If you've done a good sanding job, 
and if you do a good job applying the finish, 
the floor will look well cared-for; stains 
are a sign of character and age. The floor 
will look old--but isn't that why you love 
your house? I've found, in fact, that when 
all is said and done, dark spots are less 
noticeable than the new wood in patched areas. 


LAST, replace the shoe moulding. When you 
are satisfied that the floor is ready to be 
finished, give it a quick sweep, then vacuum- 
clean EVERYTHING. Use the vacuum cleaner on 
window frames, sills, baseboards, and of 
course the floor, You don't want any dust 
drifting down on your wet finish. 


GO OVER the entire floor with a tack rag just 
before you apply the final finish. (Pre- 

impregnated tack rags are commercially avail- 
able; or use a clean soft cloth lightly damp- 
ened with varnish, mineral spirits, or turpen- 
tine.) The stain or finish should be applied 


right away. gh 


G LINOLEUM GLUE is a tedious job, no mat- 
ter what method is used. For those who have 
to get rid of it without benefit of a power sand- 

er, here are some hints: 


(1) First, scrape as much felt and glue off the 
floor as possible, using wide chisels and putty 
knives. 

(2) Very old linoleum glue may be water-soluble. 
(3) Several other solvents may have an effect on 


the goo, among them lacquer thinner and turpen- 


tine. Rub the solvent into the mastic with steel 
wool to soften it for scraping. You might also 
try commercial paint remover containing methylene 
chloride. With any of these chemicals, wear 
gloves and have plenty of fresh air (use fans). 
(4) Heat also works to soften mastic. Try a 
hot-air gun--but not at the same time you're 
soaking the floor with flammable chemicals, 

(5) After softening and scraping most of the 
glue, hand sand the rest (#80-150 grit paper). 
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(Continued from p. 157) 


WE ENCOUNTERED ANOTHER problem. When hung in 
the lower sashes, the window wreaths would not 
show from the outside in windows that had 
porch balustrades surrounding them. Therefore, 
hooks had to be placed for the wreaths to be 
hung centered in the upper sash of each window. 
Stained glass windows are lighted from behind, 
with 75-watt red floodlamps to provide continu- 
ity with the red lights of the wreaths in the 
other windows. 


Exterior Greenery 


Ipsa REENERY IS THE MOST effective part 
AN of the daytime display. It is also 
IL Vo Ithe most creative, delightful, and 


D» authentic part of exterior Christmas 

"decorating. Use lots of greenery on 
the exterior of the house, because on the 
interior, it dries and shreds. 


GREEN ROPING IS TRADITIONAL and is usually drap- 
ed on balustrades, and over doorways and win- 
dows as well as wound around pillars and posts. 
Pine roping is much less expensive than spruce 
but still provides the necessary festive look. 


OUR HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION buys roping for 

the Glenn House by the coil (which reduces the 
price considerably) and drapes it across all 
of the upper balustrades of the house, where 
it can be seen from below most effectively. 
The roping is attached with galvanized stove- 
pipe wire at the top and bottom points that 

it covers on the balustrade. This is done to 
keep the wind from blowing the draped parts 


up over the rails. 
} 5 
yy 
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A Glenn House Christmas 


HE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION of Greater 
|| Cape Girardeau, Missouri, attempts 

¡to present, during the holiday season, 
a lively display that fits into the 
Glenn House's restoration. The 
decorations have been developed over a period 
of several years with new ideas each year. 
Most of the ideas are based on the traditional 
use of decorative materials in the late 19th 
and early 20th centuries. 


THE GLENN HOUSE is long, capped by a central 
turret and usually viewed from the street level. 
We decided several years ago that the decorative 
effects would best be seen if kept off the 
ground, and if they flowed from a high, central 
point. 


TO ACHIEVE THIS EFFECT, we place a simple star 
with clear bulbs high upon the tower, and 
wreaths with lighted candles in every window. 
Lights are placed behind the stained-glass 


“lawn with 


windows in the turret, green roping with red 


bows at the junctions is draped across the 
upper balustrades of the three porches and the 
We put lighted hanging 


side bay window. 
candelabra 

with greenery 
by the door 

of the front 
and side 
porches, 
fill the 
iron flower 
vases on the 


and 


lighted can- 
dles and 
greenery. 

During the even- 
ing hours, the 
lighted to anking the front door. 
show off all 

of the architectural details that have been 
decorated. 


E 


The Glenn House decorated for Christmas 
and lit up at night. 
Hanging A Star 


ran WHAT THE Historical Associa- 
] tion does to decorate and keep its 
97 | month-long display running for public 


viewing. The star is one of the 

few store-bought items that has been 
ne just as it came out of the box. It has 
ten individual sockets for clear light bulbs 
on its wire frame, as did many of the lighted 
stars of yesteryear. But this model is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to find, as 
many of the lighted stars now are made of 
plastic, with the light bulbs lighting them 
from inside. That sign-type model just does 
not have the sparkle of a real star. But 
you can also make the star out of sockets 
mounted on a metal or wooden frame. 


A STAR IS BEST HUNG so the night sky forms its 
background. We attached the star to the metal 
tower ornament with wire, and the aid of a 
tall ladder run up from the front porch roof. 
We ran a heavy rubber weatherproof cord over 
the roof behind, to an outlet below. If you 
want to use a star at such a high point, be 
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sure all the bulbs are fairly new and burning, 
because it is not very convenient to climb 

to this height for any reason other than to 
set the star, and then take it down at the 
end of the season. All electric wires should 


be protected so that they do not rub on metal 
surfaces when the wind blows 

By O) OUND CHRISTMAS wreaths made of greens 

A lare very traditional. Of course, 

> for these, although the Glenn House 

wreath is placed on the upper balu- 

local mania for stealing wreaths! We use 
chicken-wire frames for these round wreaths, 
greenery. Boxwood or holly provide a delight- 
ful variation of the regular greens for these 


we E Wreaths 
the front door is usually the place 
strade of the front porch, because there is a 
which are then filled with small cuttings of 
wreaths. 


CUT GREENS--thank goodness for those people 
who trim their spruces, hollies, pines and 
cedars in November--are placed in the porch 
lanterns, the hanging candelabra, and the 
iron flower vases containing lighted candles 
on the lawn, and on the lamppost. Red bows 
tied with weatherproof ribbon are attached at 
the junctions of the roping and are used with 
all of the other greens on the various items. 


itt _sl._Christmas Lights. LL, 
HE HANGING CANDELABRA by the door- 


to be the most visible from the 
street, and the most practical in 
the event of high winds. On either 
side of the front door we hung old lighting 
fixtures that match and that are outfitted 
with four elec- 
tric candles 
each, These 
fixtures are 
attached to 
iron pipes 
extending from 
hooks in the 
ceiling of 

the porch. 

The pipes are 
covered with 
red velvet 
stockings 

(made by sew- 
ing a strip 

of material 
together to 
form a tube 
and then turn- 
ing it right 
side out). 

The fixtures 
themselves are 
black. An 
extensive 
covering of 
fresh green- 
ery is wired 
to these 
fixtures to ornament them every year. 


One of the candelabra 
hanging on the front 
porch. 


23 


ways under the porches were considered 


THE FESTIVITY OF CHRISTMAS then spreads out 
onto the lawn with lighted candles in the iron 
flower vases. Special electric candle units 
with five lights each are constructed. They 
are placed in the vases after the dirt has 
been removed, and the greens are attractively 
arranged around them. In these candelabra and 
the ones under the porch, we use flame-shaped 
carbon lamps (see source box) to produce a 
yellowish light that looks very much like a 
candle's flame. 


THE REAR YARD IS ALSO DECORATED. There is a 
fountain in it between the main building and 
the carriage house.  Greenery is used to fill 
the basin and spill of this fountain, and red 
bows are applied. Something different is add- 
ed to make it sparkle at night: A series of 
heavy wires with tiny lights hanging from them. 


The wire unit is silver-colored, gives 
the illusion of summer-time water, and 
looks decorative even in daylight. 


WHITE FLOODLAMPS, kept year-round for security, 
show up the greenery and bows while keeping 

the candles from just looking like lost dots 

in the night. Many people have successfully 
used blue, green, or red floodlights to give 

the building a gingerbread appearance. Usually 
these lamps are outdoor floods of 100 to 150 
watts. With floodlighting and a fresh snow, the 
decorated Victorian house really looks like a 
picture from a Christmas card. 


Christmas Cheer Inside 


NE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT elements of 
the decoration of most Victorian 
houses inside, is the Christmas tree 
and garden. A big problem is to 

e- use natural materials in decorating 
indoors without constantly having to replace 
them. Pine roping, as pretty as it may be, 
just does not stand up in the heated house at 
all. Yet, drapings over fireplaces, doorways 
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and archways are beautiful at Christmas. 
Therefore, an acceptable natural substitute has 
to be found. 


WE USED PINE CONES, originally gathered to 
make wreaths, for roping. After collecting 


about ten sacks of cones from white pine trees 
outside of town--and luckily being just one 
car ahead of a wreath collector--we experi- 
mented with using strong red package-tie 
string to form them into strands. 


Glenn House's front hall decorated with 
pine cone strands. 


THE TIE IS PLACED AROUND the bottom of each 
pine cone and pulled tightly into a knot be- 
fore the next cone is looped. Bows with long 
tails made of 3 in. width red satin ribbon 
highlight these strings of pine cones when they 
are draped. Usually, a drape from three points, 
with the center point being the highest, is 

the most effective. Strands of pine cones can 
also be used to decorate the dining room table. 


ALL OF THE GREEN MATERIALS discussed for the 

exterior, can also be used on the interior. 

Where available, magnolia leaves also make a 

good display indoors. However, greenery should 

be limited to places where it can be replaced 

frequently. It helps to display it in vases, 

where it can stay in water. " 
^0 

A CANDLELIGHT EFFECT historically «nhances 

interior Christmas decoration. We used old — 

electric wall sconces with large red bows and 

greenery arranged attractively on the inside 

of closed shutters. On the stairway, wrought 

iron hanging candleholders are placed at 

intervals on the rail, with strands of ribbon 

draped from them and 

the wires taped under 

the rail. Pine cone 

strands may also be used 

as a substitute for ribbon. 


Glenn House dining room with pine cone 


strands, candelabra and ribbons. 


EACH YEAR it is possible to construct addition- 
al materials and enlarge a collection of 
Christmas decorations that adds beauty, warmth 
and authenticity to the Victorian house. And 
although one does have to follow basic rules, 
there are great opportunities to be creative 
and have the fun of collecting old and new 
materials to work with while making the home 
festive. 


Carbon-filament bulbs for electric 
candles are no longer made in the 
U.S. Even ones imported from Korea 
are being discontinued. But you can 
still order them from City Knicker- 
bocker in New York City. He has 
a limited supply (plain bulbs with 
yellow tips to simulate candlelight), 
for 85¢ each, plus postage. Write: 

Ken Liroff, Dept. OHJ 

City Knickerbocker 

781 Eighth Ave. 

New York, NY 10036 
(212) 586-3939. 
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Restorer's Notebook 


Woodwork Reviver 


tee A YEAR I use this simple method to re- 
juvenate some of my woodwork and furniture. 
It often restores an acceptable finish to a 
piece you'd think needed stripping. 


FIRST, WASH with mild soap and water. Old 
terry cloth is perfect to scrub it with. For 
heavier dirt or paint flecks, rub with 0000 
steel wool. Rinse with clear water and wipe 
dry, then leave it a few hours to air dry. 


NEXT, SMEAR ON a good coat of boiled linseed 
oil mixed in equal parts with turpentine. Let 
it soak for an hour, and wipe away the excess 
with a very soft clean cloth. 


NOW APPLY a good paste wax. It can be But- 
cher's Wax, a homemade beeswax mixture, or 
car Simonize (that's what I use.) 


Patricia Lipari 
Sheepshead Bay, N.Y. 


Museum- Quality Wax 


HERE'S NO SUBSTITUTE for the sheen of a 
good coat of wax. Many high quality waxes 
come in a can and give fine results. But you 
can go all the way and make up your own cab- 
inetmaker's wax...as good as anything used in 

museums. 


HERE'S THE FORMULA: 1 pound yellow beeswax; 
l pint spirits of turpentine; 1 pint boiled 
linseed oil. Melt the wax in a container over 
hot water--not over direct flame--then cool 
slightly. you melt the wax in a two-pound 
coffee can, you'll have a storage container 
with a plastic lid.) While the wax is still 


liquid, add the oil and turpentine. Let the 
mixture cool completely. 
APPLY THE WAX with 0000 steel wool. Polish 


with a soft cloth. 
the wood grain. 


Always apply and buff with 


Robert W. Sweeney 
DOVETAIL 
Sudbury, Mass. 


Plastic “Gloves” 


MES USING paint remover and steel wool to 
remove that final film of paint or varnish, 
even expensive rubber gloves invariably get 
big holes in them, and your hands get an un- 
pleasant chemical bath. A cheap alternative-- 
and one that works surprisingly well--is to 
simply slip on a long plastic bag (such as a 
bread bag). The bag will protect both your 
hand and forearm; it allows you a good grip on 
the steel wool; and you can spend your money 
on paint remover instead of endless replacement 
pairs of gloves. 


Dave Kayser 
Harper's Ferry, W.Va. 


Shingle Shaper 


AM VERY MUCH INTERESTED in the contents of 

the Old-House Journal. I am now retired-- 
74 years old--and appreciate the methods em- 
ployed 50 years ago. All my life I have been 
a carpenter and contractor, as was my father 
before me, and I served my apprenticeship un- 
der him. 


YOUR RESTORER'S NOTEBOOK made me think of a 
home-made gadget my Dad made when we had to 
shingle a round pointed tower with asphalt 
shingles. As you can appreciate, each tab had 
to be gradually tapered to a point at the top. 
This required cutting both sides of each tab. 
As that would require a lot of cutting with 
snips, we made a cutter based on the principle 
of a paper-cutter, and it worked very success- 
fully, I made one recently when we had to 
install a ridge roll 270 feet long on our 
church, and we cut six bundles of shingles in 
a very short time, without much effort. 


Leslie B. Washburn 
New Bedford, Mass. 


[Ed.'s note: This cutter is similar to the 
new commercially-marketed slate cutter shown 
in the May 1980 issue.] 


le irons as 
I uide ¿ cutting arm 


Mildew In Closets 


[ave FOUND a permanent remedy for the mil- 
dew problem in my closets. I cut and 
screened a hole in the front wall of each damp 
closet, above the door, The added air circu- 
lation is enough to prevent damp air from 
stagnating in the closets, and so combats the 
growth of mildew. Closed wardrobes can be 
vented similarly through the top. 


Bernis Copeland 
Long Beach, Cal. 
e 


Got Any Tips? 


Do you have any hints or short cuts that might help other old- 
house owners? We'll pay $15 for any short how-to items that are 


used in this "Restorer's Notebook" column. Send your hints to: 
Notebook Editor, The Old-House Journal, 69A Seventh Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11217. 
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Cutting Old Glass 


To The Editors: 


COW * HAVE BEEN LUCKY enough to obtain some 
old glass. We would like to cut it down 
and replace some of our broken windows. Many 
people have told us that old glass is very 
brittle and breaks easily. Do you have any 
helpful hints about cutting this glass? Thank 
you, 


Barbara Dubin 
Cardiff, MD 


Answer: 


CH: WEBER WILSON, who has written many arti- 
cles about glass for OHJ, suggests reading 
a book about proper cutting techniques, and 
practicing on some scrap pieces before tackling 
those pieces that must be cut "just right." 
Successful cutting rests primarily with the 
skill of the cutter. He says: 


HERE ARE A COUPLE of pointers. Old glass isn't 
any more "brittle" than new glass, but there 
are a few factors which can cause it to appear 
to self-destruct when being cut by the inex- 
perienced. Chief among these is pressing too 
hard with the glass cutter, and simultaneously 
not having a perfectly clean surface upon which 
to work. Old window glass is often quite thin, 
and also contains impurities and irregular 
internal tensions; thus, the pressure of the 
wheel cutter on even a tiny piece of dirt can 
cause the pane to split or "run" in all the 
wrong directions. 


DEVELOPING THE PROPER touch is the key to 
successful glass cutting. Breaking the panes 
in a straight line should be easy to learn. 
For curved pieces, a bit more practice is 
required, but a usually sure-fire method is 
to use the ball end of the cutter and tap 
along the underside of the score, remembering 
to start in the middle and work towards both 
ends. This will cause the score-line to 
fracture or "run" right around the curve. 


FOR PIECES WITH COMPLEX cuts, a visit to your 
local stained glass craftsman might be practi- 
cal. 


Silk Lampshades 


To The Editors: 


LEASE HELP US FIND turn-of-the-century 

lampshades with silk and ribbons. We 
have been looking, and unable to find them. 
Thank you, 


Charlie & Susan Bien 
Washington, D.C. 


Answer: 


ow E CAN'T RESIST A SALES PLUG. Burdoch 
Silk Lampshade Co. is just one of the new 
companies in our upcoming 1981 Catalog. Our 
1981 Catalog has 20% more companies than the 
1980 one does...1,008 companies that offer 
products and services for old houses. Here is 
their address; their brochure is 30¢ with SASE: 


Burdoch Silk Lampshade Co. 
3283 Loma Drive, Dept. OHJ 
San Diego, CA 92110 

(714) 223-5834. 


Peeling Paint 


To The Editors: 


E OWN A BEAUTIFUL shingle-style house in 

Englewood, NJ, built as a "summer retreat" 
from New York City in 1903. The previous owner 
painted the original cedar shake siding (which 
had been either stained or creosoted a beautiful 
chocolate brown), the color of pistachio ice 
cream, through which the original stain is 
now bleeding. What should we do: (1) Paint 
over the pale paint with brown; (2) Re-shingle; 
(3) Sandblast? 


WE ENJOY THE JOURNAL, especially its in-depth 
and scholarly-practical orientation. Very 
truly yours, 


Helen Davidoff-Hirsch, MD 
Englewood, NJ 
Answer: 


EMOVING THE PAINT by whatever paint re- 

moval process, then treating the shingles 
with penetrating stain is best. Sandblasting 
is probably the best process. 


ALTHOUGH WE DON'T normally recommend sand- 
blasting of wood, in this case it may be the 
best of several unpleasant alternatives. If 
you repaint, the creosote will probably con- 
tinue to bleed through. Chemically stripping 
the paint off the shingles seems unnecessarily 


messy. Stripping with heat won't work well on 
shingles. Re-shingling would solve the prob- 
lem, but would be extremely expensive. 


BE CAREFUL WHEN choosing a sandblasting con- 
tractor. If you hear of a good one, check 

his work, don't just take someone's word for 
it. Be aware that sandblasting will raise 

the grain and pit the wood on the shingles 
somewhat. With the rough texture that shingles 
normally have, this should not be a major 
drawback. It would be best to have the pro- 
cess start on the least visible side of the 
house so you can monitor the results. 


WHEN THE PAINT HAS BEEN removed, apply a 
penetrating stain, such as that made by Olympic 
or Cabot. 


Cupolas 


To The Editors: 


S A SUBSCRIBER, historian, member of 

our local historical society, author and 
photographer, I need your help. I seek infor- 
mation about pre-1890's houses with cupolas. 
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I AM CURIOUS to know why these were built in 
general--and specifically why these were built 
in the Midwest. 


PLEASE ALSO direct my inquiry to those who 
may be able to advise me. Thank you, 


Dr. Ronald Anjard 
Kokomo, IN 


Answer: 


HE TERM "CUPOLA" is 
usually applied to 
any small, turret-like 
projection on the roof 
of a house or barn. 
A cupola ventilates a 
building by inducing 
convection currents that 
pull cool air from the 
outside into the 
bottom of a house, 
while hot air exhausts 
through the top (the 
"chimney effect"). 
Cupolas may also be " 
called belvederes or lanterns, dépendint upon 
their specific function. 


BELVEDERES are 

a distinct kind 
of cupola be- 
cause they are 
specifically 
built for en- 
joying the view 
from the top of 
a house, as well 
as for ventila- 
tion. Literally, 
the word bel- 
vedere derives 
from the Italian 
words: Bello, 
or beautiful, and vedere, to see. Thus a bel- 
vedere is a place from which to see beauty. 


BELVEDERES ARE COMMONLY found on Italianate 
style houses in America. They were considered 
to be highly decorative, and as a result, were 
often put on other styles of houses, as a 
decorative addition. They are most often 
square, and large enough to accommodate one or 
more people. 


LANTERNS ARE specifically 
cupolas that crown domes, 
usually on churches or 
public buildings. Their 
function is to allow 
light to penetrate 

the interior of the 

dome. They are circular 
and small--relative to 
the dome. 


ALTHOUGH ARCHITECTURAL i 
dictionaries define the cupola as a dome-like 
projection (probably because of its classical, 
European origin), most cupolas on American 
houses and barns are square or polygonal. 


THOSE CUPOLAS that are not belvederes (i.e. too 
small to stand in, and look out of) may be 
found on any style house. There are many of 
them in the South in particular, because of 
their practical virtues. They are found on 


Octagon houses because of the originator's 
(Orson Fowler's) dedication to healthful air 
circulation. 


THERE IS A COMMON MYTH that cupolas or bel- 
vederes were built on sea captains' houses so 
that the captain might look out and check the 
weather, or that his wife might keep watch for 
his ship. While this may have been true in 
some cases, cupolas were built all over the 
country. Belvederes were used to view hills 
and countryside as well as the ocean, and 

were considered to be decorative additions to 

a house whether or not the view was spectacular. 


IF ANY READER knows of a good book about the 
history of cupolas, or has more information 
about them, please let us know. 


A Rusted Cornice 


To The Editors: 


OWN A 1904 brick row house with a flat roof. 
The cornice has rusted and I have birds 
living in it. Three roofers have been by to 
see the problem and have given me some pretty 
weird stories about replacement or covering 
up the rusted area. 


IS THERE SOMETHING I need to know about replac- 
ing the cornice that 
could help me find 
someone to do it? 
Sincerely, 


Galvanized Iron Cornices. 
Prices tor Copper Quoted on Application, 


Mrs. Fraidell Fenster 
Dorchester, MA 


rr 
M 
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Answer: 


HE BEST KIND OF person to repair your sheet 

metal cornice would be a sheet metal worker. 
You should be able to find one in the Yellow 
Pages. 


ANOTHER SUGGESTION--if the holes are small-- 
is that you find a local handyperson to make 

a patch. Patches can be made from an epoxy such 
as auto body putty (available from auto body 
stores, or hardware stores); or with resin- 
impregnated fiberglass. Fiberglass comes 

in mesh or strands (mesh would be best for a 
small hole), and polyester or epoxy resin 
comes in cans. Both may be bought at marine 
supply stores. The patch can be painted after 
it cures. 


BUT IF THE. REPAIR JOB is in fact a major one, 


it will require the skill of a sheet metal 
worker. 


Do You Have Questions for OHJ? 


Send your questions with pictures or drawings, if possible. 
(We prefer black & white photographs.) We cannot promise to 


answer all questions personally, although we will try to answer 
all questions from current subscriber/members. Questions of 
general interest will be answered in print. Write: Questions 
Editor, The Old-House Journal, 69A Seventh Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, New York 11217. 
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By Carolyn Flaherty and Katharine Conley 


"My heart's in a whirl 
As I kiss each curl 
Of my cosy corner girl." 


HE LINES ABOVE are from a popular song memos | 
of the 1890's. They give some idea 
of how the cosy corner fad swept the 
country. A trade journal reported in 
1891, "Sometimes it is merely a seat, at 
other times it is quite a miniature boudoir. 
In its best form it is a charming and necessary 
addition to almost every room." 


COSY CORNERS, like Turkish corners, could be 
displayed in the parlor or the front hall. 
But they could also be found anywhere in the 
house. Unlike Turkish corners, cosy corner This type of cosy corner was almost like 
decoration was not restricted to the exotic. a miniature boudoir. This design is from 
"The Curtain Maker's Handbook" (See OHJ 
May '80). The author comments that the 
"cosey corner" offers an opportunity for 
tasteful drapery. 


THERE WERE ACTUALLY THREE kinds of corners: 

The Turkish corner, the cosy corner, and the 
inglenook. Originally a cosy corner was a 
high-back settle in a corner shape, upholstered, 
and sometimes with attached shelves over it. 


Furniture that was fitted to the wall rather The Latest Sweet Thing 
than free-standing became popular in the 
1890's. 


LARENCE COOK'S The House Beautiful 
(1877) shows an odd corner as a reposi- 
tory for those little gewgaws and 
treasures that so warmed the Victorian 
heart. He calls it "The latest sweet thing 
in corners." 


OFTEN IN LIEU of a 
real cosy corner 
piece, two couches 
were set at right 
angles with shelves 
above on the wall 
for books or 
bric-a-brac, 

or perhaps a 

small china 


cabinet. Soon A "divan 
the corner couch" 
arrangement from 
itself became known Sears' 
as "the cosy corner." Catalog, 
It was a room 1897. 
within a room, 

and it was cushioned, Cosy Corner from an 

draped and decorated 1895 Trade Catalog. 


as much as possible. 
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A COSY CORNER could be simply a cushioned and 
draped window seat, and could be found in a 
boudoir or a library. If there was no built-in 
recess, the feeling of one could be created 
with a divan, a draped piece of fabric or a 
curtain, travel mementoes and hangings. A 
small table could be added with favorite books 
or objects on it. The divan, which grew with 
popularity into the "divan couch", was origin- 
ally quite a small sofa with arms and a back. 
But any bay window or window seat offers the 
appropriate dimensions and mood. 


IN FACT, fans were everywhere in the nineties-- 
propped up on mantels, between 

picture frames. Like A 
most fashionable neces- 
sities, they could be 
ordered from the Sears 
Catalog (like the one 
on the right). Some 
corners in fashionable houses were made into 
Japanese corners, complete with strategically 
placed fans, a parasol suspended from the 
ceiling--bamboo curtains hanging from its 
edges--and a round settee beneath. 


Inglenooks 


HE INGLENOOK is the architectural 
feature that originally provided the 
ideal spot for the cosy corner, and 
happily survived all the drapes and 
cushions, and dust. In fact, inglenooks have 
been around since the 15th century. Literally, 
an inglenook is a hearth in its own alcove, 
sometimes called a chimney corner. But 
inglenooks, like cosy corners, could be under 
the main staircase, or in any odd corner, as 
well as flanking the fireplace. 


Cook's "The Latest Sweet Thing in Corners" 
is merely a drape, a chair with a table 
beside it, and a favorite vase. A 
bracket on the wall holds another favor- 
ite vase. 


Japanese Corners e : : 


MARET BE E 
X his 


OSY CORNERS offered a place to display 
a household's awareness of fashion. 
With the popularity of the Aesthetic 
Movement for example, came a fascina- 
tion with Japan. Japanese motifs became 
"de rigueur" in late Victorian homes: Holly 
in his influential Modern Dwellings, which 
most up-to-date ladies read, shows an ''Anglo- 
Japanese" parlor decorated with fans. 


! , : 295 PE - £ 
Fon “> = a Comer. 3 i 
One of Talbert's inglenooks. 
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INGLENOOKS ARE FOUND in Queen Anne, Craftsman 
and Prairie School houses. They were intro- 
duced into late 19th century American archi- 
tecture by H. H. Richardson, who was influ- 
enced by the British architect Richard Norman 
Shaw. Richardson's inglenooks were mostly 

in the Queen Anne style, as were H. H. Holly's. 
Holly affected American taste in interior 
design and decoration as well as in archi- 
tecture. He was influenced by another Brit- 


ish designer, the Scotsman, J. Talbert. 


A front hall inglenook designed by Holly. 


HOLLY'S INGLENOOKS RESEMBLE those in Talbert's 
Examples of Ancient and Modern Furniture (1877). 
They are both traditionally recessed by a 
fireplace. Although Talbert's designs are 
visibly influenced by the Gothic, he is more 
closely associated with the Arts and Crafts 
Movement than with Pugin and the advocates 

of the Gothic Revival in America. 


This design for an inglenook was 
published by "The Craftsman" in 1905. 


GUSTAV STICKLEY DESIGNED INGLENOOKS for his 
publication "The Craftsman." His are also 
clearly influenced by Talbert, if even less 
adorned than Holly's. The ceiling over the 
fireplace recess is still lowered; the 
seating is functionally built-in for simpli- 
city and convenience. 
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ANOTHER PAIR OF CRAFTSMAN architects and 
furniture designers, Greene and Greene, built 
an inglenook into the Gamble House in Califor- 
nia. Their inglenook is built-in with all its 
joints visible in the Craftsman manner, reminis- 
cent of Japanese architecture. The structure 


and all its elements reveal the beauty of the 
craftsman's 


skill. 


S 
From: “Greene & Greene: Furniture and Related Designs" by Randell L. Mak- 


inson. Marvin Rand, photographer. ($27.95 m postage). Courtesy of Pere- 
grine Smith, Book Publishers, Layton, UT 84041. 


Modern Innovations 


LONG WITH STICKLEY, the Greene 
brothers included interior designs 
that transformed the Victorian 
"parlor" with all its dignified 
formality into the modern "living room". And 
yet despite all the structural okankan this 
central room suffered, the inglenook remained. 
The inviting recess suggests a cosiness that 
overcomes the hardness of the wood. 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT also built inglenooks. He 
built one into his first house which Edgar 
Kaufman in "The Journal of the Society of 
Architectural Historians" (May 1980) describes: 
"This inglenook is not only a symbol of 
domesticity, it is the physical core of the 
structure." 


A COSY CORNER is a fun way to add an authentic 
touch to any turn-of-the-century house. It 
provides a place to store odd furniture and 
favorite knicknacks, just it did in the 1890's. 
And yet there never would have been a cosy cor- 
ner without the inglenook. 


THE INGLENOOK CAME TO REPRESENT the home, 

an ethic of hospitality, as much as it was an 
architectural feature. The warmth of feeling 
inspired by the inglenook survived passing 
fads in cosy corners, and continues to be a 
welcoming part of the house. gm 


COMING NEXT MONTH: TURKISH CORNERS 
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Products For The 
Old House 


Plaster Resurfacing System 


RACKED, PEELING WALLS are an 


endemic problem in old houses. 


Now, The Glidden Co. has come 
up with new system for resur- 
facing troublesome walls and 
ceilings. 


HERE'S THE WAY the system works: 


You repair major holes and 
cracks with patching compound-- 
just as you would for regular 
repainting. Next, rolls of 
thin fiberglass sheeting are 
bonded to the wall. 


THE BONDING is accomplished in 
the following way: The wall is 
first painted with Glidden's 
Insul-Aid paint, which acts as 
a latex bonding agent. While 
the paint is still wet, the 
fiberglass sheet is pressed on- 
to the wall, much as you'd hang 
wallpaper. The fiberglass is 
then immediately painted over 
with a top-coat of Insul-Aid. 
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THE END RESULT is essentially 
a fiberglass surface embedded 
in a flexible latex coating. 
The new fiberglass surface has 
considerable "give" to it, and 
is thus resistant to further 
cracking that may take place 
in the plaster underneath. As 
a bonus, because of the Insul- 
Aid, the wall has much greater 
resistance to the passage of 
moisture. 


FTER THE INSUL-AID dries, you 

can add a finish coat of any 
interior wall paint...latex or 
oil/alkyd. 


THE CONCEPT of the new Glidden 
wall resurfacing system is sim- 
ilar tothe old practice of cov- 
ering troublesome walls with 
canvas bonded in wallpaper 
paste. Cost of the Glidden 
fiberglass system is about 45- 
S0« per sq. ft. 


CALLED GLID-WALL, the 
so new that it is not 
through regular paint 
Rather, Glidden sells it only 
through their factory distri- 
bution centers--so they can be 
sure that proper application 
directions are given. The name 
of your nearest Glidden factory 
distribution center will be 
found in the Yellow Pages. 


system is 
available 
stores. 


gotnusE THE GLID-WALL system 
is new, there's not much of a 
track record on it yet. One of 
our OHJ readers reports to us 
that he has used the system on 
a cracked ceiling and is very 
happy with the results. The 
OHJ editors would like to hear 
from any other readers who've 
had experience--good or bad-- 
with the Glid-Wall system. 


Cast Aluminum Furniture 
And Porch Columns 


AST IRON GARDEN FURNITURE is 

handsome...but heavy and ex- 
pensive, There's a company 
that makes very elegant re- 
productions in cast aluminum, 


FURNITURE is predominantly Vic- 
torian in styling. Among the 
pieces available: Tree benches, 
tables, chairs, fountains, urns 
--and an exceptionally handsome 
hall rack and umbrella stand. 
Prices are quite reasonable. 
The settee pictured below sells 
for $245. 


THE COMPANY also makes extrud- 
ed aluminum columns that are 
used to replace rotted wooden 


porch columns. They're avail- 
able in diameters from 5S to 

18 in., and in lengths up to 
30 ft, A variety of capitals 
and bases is available. Col- 
umns come with a primer or 
baked-on final finish. 


LITERATURE on the columns is 
separate from the furniture 
catalog. To get both, ask for 
"Columns and Furniture" and 
send $1 to: Bill Smith, Presi- 
dent, Moultrie Mfg. Co., Dept. 
OHJ, P.O. Drawer 1179, Moultrie, 
GA 31768. Tel. (912) 985-1312. 
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house, built for one client according 

to his architect's design. Or your 

house might be one of the many that 
were built on speculation by carpenter- 
builders. But if your house dates from 


Ms YOU LIVE in a truly unique old 


the late 19th or early 20th century, 
it could also belong to a whole dif- 
ferent class of architecture...built 
from the mail-order plans of a far- 
away architect-publisher. 


THIS ARTICLE started with Dana and 
Glenn Giffen's story in 
the February 1980 OHJ. 
The Giffens own a beauti- 
ful Queen Anne in Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin, 

which was designed by 

a Tennessee architect 
named George F. Barber. 
Accompanying the story 
was a reprint of the 
elevation drawing of 
their house from Bar- 
ber's 1892 pattern book, 
"The Cottage Souvenir." 
In the following months 
we received letters 

from other OHJ members 
who lived in or knew of 
Barber-designed houses 
elsewhere in the U.S. 


WE WERE FASCINATED by 
Barber's business, by 
the history of pattern- 
book houses, and by the 
fact that we had seem- 
ingly hit upon a little 
"club" of Barber- 

house owners who were 


ree 
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Pattern Book Architecture 


Is Yours A Mail-Order House ? 


communicating with each other. 


WE REALIZED TOO that many people live in 
"mail-order houses" and don't know it. Un- 
til they have researched the history of 
their houses, present owners of such houses 
often think of them as unique, one-of-a-kind 
buildings. And in fact, no two are exactly 
alike, since the original owner was given a 
choice of details and floor plan options; 
and a house might indeed be unique to a re- 
gion or town even if it was essentially 
duplicated elsewhere in the country. The 
pattern book houses of the more success- 
ful architect-publishers are notable 
for the quality of their de- 
sign and workmanship; these 
houses frequently are fea- 
tured in preservation maga- 
zines today--and usually 
are not identified as 
mail-order houses. 


prominent mail-order 
architect in Knox- 
ville circa 1888- 
1915. But by no means 
did he invent the idea of 
design by mail. Even be- 
fore the Civil War, archi- 
tectural pattern books 
guided contemporary taste. 
Some of the early Victori- 
an pattern books were pro- 
duced by famous archi- 
tects, among them A. 
J. Downing and Cal- 
vert Vaux. Others, 
like Wm. T. Comstock 
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Perspective... 
The Next 7 Years 


ENYXZRILESTONES, such as birthdays and anni- 
ANZ Rversaries, traditionally make one nostal- 
be A ERIS and reflective. Well, I'm nothing 
AAA if not a traditionalist. And so as The 
Old-House Journal enters upon its eighth year 
of publication, I find myself reflecting on 
where we have been and, more important, where 
we are going. 


PROBABLY THE BIGGEST SURPRISE, seven years 
after Vol. I No. 1, is to find ourselves in 

the middle of the preservation movement. We 
certainly didn't start out that way. When we 
were turning out those early issues, we had 
only one goal in mind: To provide practical 
help for folks who were so foolhardy as to 

take on the task of buying and fixing up an old 
house. 


ONLY AFTER we were publishing for 18 months 

did we realize that what we were fostering was, 
indeed, preservation. But the concept of 
preservation was then (and continues to be) 

a little too abstract for us to get a firm 

grip on. So we have concentrated solely on 
helping people who want to do "the right thing" 
for their old house. If preservation is the 
result, so much the better, 


MENHIS SINGLE-MINDED approach does seem to 
^ have won its share of adherents. Our 
FS circulation has grown from just a hand- 
MN ful for the first issue to more than 
40,000 currently. But more gratifying than 
the mere numbers has been the growing aware- 
ness throughout our culture of what "the right 
thing" is when it comes to pre-1920 houses. 


?. 


EVEN THE "HOME" MAGAZINES aren't praising 
remuddling projects the way they used to; to- 
day it's more likely that they'll be featuring 
a restoration project on their covers. And 
big institutions are becoming more cautious 
about demolishing old buildings. Yale Univer- 
sity, for example, touched off a campus furor 
when it proposed to pull down a fine old 
Italianate mansion it owned. (P.S.: The house 
was saved.) 


WE AT THE OHJ would like to take a small part 
of the credit for the growing sophistication 
on the part of the public. Organizations like 
APT (see box at right) have also had a major 
impact far beyond their membership numbers. 


MSN THE NEXT SEVEN YEARS, I believe we'll 
M see preservation move from a minor 

M specialty into a mainstream activity. 
: M Economic necessity, more than our elo- 
quent powers of persuasion, however, will be 
the major force behind this transition. But 
even if restoration replaces roller skating 
as the national mania, we at The Old-House 
Journal will remain fixed on our single pur- 
pose: To provide helpful information for you 
out there struggling with your special old 
house! 

--Clem Labine 
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All About APT 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR PRESERVATION TECH- 
NOLOGY (APT) is an international organi- 
zation dedicated to the science and tech- 
nology of preserving historic resources. 


THE MEMBERSHIP of APT consists of engi- 
neers, architects, craftsmen, contractors, 
educators, administrators, historians and 
many others--professionals as well as 
serious amateurs. 


APT publishes a quarterly Bulletin that 
contains major articles on recent develop- 
ments in preservation technology. The 
bimonthly newsletter, Communiqué, contains 
the latest news of publications, courses, 
meetings, job offers, etc., in the field 
of historic preservation. In addition, 
the annual meetings of APT provide a 
unique forum for exchange of ideas about 
preservation techniques and the history 

of building technology. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP in APT for an individual 
is $25 per year. For membership applica- 
tions, contact: 


Ann A. Falkner 
Executive Secretary, A.P.T. 
Box 2487-J, Station D 


Ottawa, Ontario 
K1P 5W6 Canada 
(613) 238-1972 A 2 


The Association for 
Preservation Technology 
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One Gallon 
Covers... 
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Materials & Strategy 
Part 3 


By David Hardingham, Reidsville, NC 


jobs: Inside and outside. We are concerned 

here with interior painting only, and while 
there are many similarities, there are also a 
number of differences both in procedure and in 
specialized materials. 


I: BROAD TERMS there are two kinds of paint 


PAINT FOR BOTH inside and outside work comes in 
two general types: Latex or "water" paint, and 
"oil" paint. I have had splendid results with 
both, but having been raised in the days of 
turpentine-linseed oil-white lead paints, I 
tend to prefer the latter. Oils are no longer 
the stuff they used to be, with their back- 
breaking mixing and smells. Rather, today's 
oils are really alkyd resins and are oils only 
in the sense that the thinners used in manu- 
facture (or added on the job) are one or an- 
other variety of hydrocarbons, generally known 
as mineral spirits. The oils of the past were 
of vegetable origin rather than petroleum. But 
we are not here to study chemistry. 


IN MY OLD FASHIONED view, alkyd paints are more 
durable than latex paints, and I prefer them 

for woodwork or areas subject to bumps or abra- 
sion. One major advantage of alkyds to the 
person using them is that a total brush 
clean-up isn't necessary until the job is 
finished. You just dip the brush in thinner, 
brush out the heavy material with a few strokes, 
and drop the brush back in the thinner. 


About Latex Paints 


ATEX PAINTS, because of their more rapid 

drying time, tend to set up in the brush 

even while it is in constant use--in very 
hot, dry weather this can begin to occur in 
30.to 45 minutes--and if you care anything 
about your brush, you will have to stop and 
give it a thorough flushing with water several 
times a day. Proper care dictates a thorough 
cleaning whenever you stop work, i.e., for 
lunch and at night. A brush filled with 
latex paint can be left in water for short 
periods, but if left too long the handle, un- 
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less plastic, will take up water and swell to 
a point where it will break the ferrule, or at 
least loosen it. 


FOR MOST INTERIOR WALLS I don't believe you can 
beat latex for texture, and covering power per 
dollar. Priming is just another coat of the 
same. But walls in kitchens or bathrooms that 
will be washed often are better protected with 
alkyd wall paints. 


INTERIOR LATEX ENAMELS are on the market and 
doing well, but I, at least, have yet to see 
one that stands up in heavy-wear areas as well 
as alkyds. Another pertinent reason for using 
alkyds for trim work instead of water base 
paints is that often baseboards contain grilles 
or covers for heating radiators or ducting. 
These are almost always of steel, as are the 
screws that hold them in place.  Presumably 
these are plated or primed and painted, but 

if there should be (and there always are) spots 
where the bare metal is exposed, latex paint 
will give you instant rust. And a second or 
third or fourth coat will not change matters. 
Alkyds do not give you this problem. 


LATEX ENAMELS ARE A BIT LESS expensive, but 

to me, there isn't enough cost advantage in 
the average room to be significant. Nor does 
water wash-up have that much appeal. Interior 
alkyd enamels are my choice, hands down, and 
decorating is my business. 


SO MUCH, for the moment, for paints. 


Filling Cracks 


N NEARLY EVERY JOB, there will be places 
Is require filling, and these fall into 
three general categories. First there are 
window and door casings. Second, there will 
usually be small wall cracks, chipped places 
in dry wall or plaster, and an assortment of 
nail or.screw holes where pictures, curtain 
rods, shades and so on have been attached. 
Third, and more troublesome, there may be major 
"moving" cracks in the wall surfaces or ceilings 
that are caused by expansion and contraction 
of the house framing, thus the term "moving." 
These cracks most commonly open in the winter 
when the heating drys things out, and close 
in summer during periods of high humidity. 


JOINT CRACKS ARE BEST handled by caulking, a 
non-hardening compound that retains enough 
elasticity and adhesion to adjust to the slight 
movement that occurs between wood casing, and 
plaster or gypsum walls. There are all kinds 
of bargain caulks available, at prices ranging 
from about 55 cents to $1.95 per tube. As 

long as you know what they are, fine. If you 
are new to these materials, stick to a known 
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trade name and get an acrylic latex. 
check by reading the 
information on the 
tube: You want a 
material that will 
not bleed or stain, 
that is compatible 
with oil-based or 
latex paint, and 
one that will 
not keep flowing 


after the 
trigger 
pressure is 
relaxed. Good 


quality caulk 
will cost about 
$1.85 per 

tube, and 

one tube 

should do two 
or three rooms. 


CAULKING FROM TUBES IS DONE with caulking 
"guns," also available in a wide price range. 
Get a good one. It will work better and will 
survive a drop from a ladder. 


FOR HOLES AND CRACKS in walls or woodwork there 
are a number of spackling compounds available 
that do a fine job. If there is a lot to be 
done, a gallon of wallboard compound (tape 
cement) is much less expensive and will wet- 
sand very nicely. Most spackles and wallboard 
compounds shrink when drying, and require a 
second or third application to completely level 
a deep hole. 


Moving Cracks 


HERE YOU ENCOUNTER a moving crack, 
W neither spackle nor tape cement nor 

caulk will help you much. These places 
are best handled by an elastic cement and 
fiberglass tape such as put up in kit form by 
TUFF-KOTE Company of Woodstock, Illinois. They 
make two varieties, interior and exterior, 
which will make an invisible repair over darn 
near anything: Wall cracks, holes as big as a 
golf ball, rain gutter seams, joints between 
masonry and wood, and similar rough spots. 
Once done, it stays done, even under wallpaper 
and the crack does not reappear just as Aunt 
Minnie arrives from Duluth to see the fine job 
you've done. It's a little messy to handle, 


but I know of nothing better for this sort of 
repair. 


ONE OTHER MATERIAL should be mentioned, and 
that is vinyl glazing compound. This has re- 
placed putty for glazing windows, and does a 
fine job as a non-shrinking hole filler, too. 
It isn't quick, as it must be worked by roll- 
ing in your hands, but once firmly attached to 
a clean surface it stays put. Being almost 
non-wet there is no appreciable shrinking 

(I have never noticed any). Like latex caulk, 
it requires a "curing" time, i.e., exposure to 
air until a skin forms on the surface and 

the balance of the material stabilizes. For 
indoor applications, however, it can be painted 
over after about two hours. For outdoor use 

on windows, the safe curing time is much longer. 


Before You Begin 


OUR FUNDAMENTAL RULES are drummed into your 
head when you are learning how to fly. 
These are: 


(1) Never be in a hurry. 
(2) Always keep looking around. 


(3) Have a plan, and know where you are with 
respect to it, at all times. 


(4) Don't fly tired. 


THIS IS VERY SOUND ADVICE whether you are in 
the cockpit or on a ladder painting your dining 
room. More paint jobs have been messed up 
because someone had to get through in time 

to do something else than (probably) any other 
reason, unless it is number 4. If you're tired, 
pick a good point to break off and quit. Being 
tired makes some people speed up, and here we 
are at rule 1 again. Or it makes you forgetful 
(rule 3). Too often the result is missed 
spots, runs, paint smeared where it wasn't in- 
tended, a paint pail kicked over or other bril- 
liant acts of light comedy. So, if for any 
reason you feel pressured or tired, let it be 
for another day. 


IN THE MATTER OF LOOKING AROUND, I refer to 
looking at the job 

as you go along, 

not at TV or 
the girl out 
the window. 
Look back 
frequently 

and stop 

what you 

are doing 

to do so. 

Look at 

where you've 
just finish- 
ed from a 
different 
angle. The 
best time to 
catch those 
sneaky runs or 
bare spots is in 
the first fifteen 
minutes. It's not only 

the best time, but often the only time if you 
are to avoid extra work. Once you've let them 
go too long, the corrections become more diffi- 
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cult and sometimes cannot be corrected at all 
without a full removal and re-start. That is, 
they cannot be unless you are satisfied to 
patch up a new job and have it look patched up. 


The Plan 


N THE MATTER of a plan, look your job over, 
and know before you start what you will 
paint first, middle and last, and why. 

even if you've no good reason for doing one 

thing ahead of another except pure whimsy, 
plan it into a sequence anyway. Also, make 
plans for anything else that may logically be 
expected to come up. For example, decide now, 
not in the middle of painting a ceiling, that 
you will not answer the phone. Or that you 
will. But know in advance what you are pre- 
pared to do and have a place to set your brush 
or roller, a way to wipe your feet and/or 
hands, and so on, set up before you are suddenly 
faced with the need to act. And once you've 
settled on your plan, stay with it and keep 
track of how far along you are. If you do not, 

I will guarantee you will miss places, or get 

back to them too late to blend the paint well, 

or create other unnecessary problems for your- 
self. 


And 


AND THIS CAN GET frustrating which makes you 
tired or in a hurry and there we go with rules 
1 and 4 again. 


Some Little Points 


ERE ARE SOME other little points that 
should be observed to avoid grief, divorce 


or other disaster. 


(1) Make it an iron clad rule never to move a 
ladder with a 


aint container or wet brush or 
roller on it. When you get down to re-position 
the ladder, remove the container of paint a 
safe distance behind you and set the brush 
aside. I keep one or two coffee cans on the 
job, empty, just for this purpose. When you 
reposition the ladder, pick it up high enough 


so all four legs are well clear of the np 
cloth. If you do not, you can easily catch a 
leg in a wrinkle in the cloth and pull it away 
from the wall. If you happen to be standing 

on the offending wrinkle, the result can quickly 
be that the ladder tips dangerously. If you 
have paint or brush on it, they will be on the 
floor. So clear it first, pick it up vertically 
at least five inches and set it down firmly 

in the new location. Then put your paint back 
on the paint tray, go get your brush and get 
back to work. 


(2) Discourage company. It may strike you as 
nice to have members of the family or friends 
come by while you are working, but such visits 
can be distracting. Until what you are doing 
gets to be second nature, any distraction can 
cause you to do a less thorough job than you 
should. Such visits also waste time, some- 
thing you can ill afford if you have just start- 
ed on a panel door which should be painted 
about as rapidly as you are able to move along. 
And some people, well meaning and all that, 

can be quite distracting as they stumble 

around behind your back, kicking the drop cloth 
around with their feet or asking bright ques- 
tions such as one asked of me once when I was 
partway down a wall, "Which part is finished?" 


EVEN IF YOUR VISITORS are well behaved and have 
sense enough to be brief, there is always the 
possibility they will step on a wet spot 

on the drop cloth and track paint elsewhere. 
You don't need it. 


ALL THE ABOVE APPLIES equally to small childrer 
and pets. 


(3) Save the beer 'til quitting time. Enough 
said, 
(4) If it is necessary to mark anything on the 


walls, use a lead pencil. Any kind of grease 

or wax crayon will resist paint, and most ball 
point inks, even though apparently perfectly 
dry, will bleed through paints. (Through latex 
forever, it seems...through alkyds up to three 
coats.) You are not likely to be writing on 
walls in most instances, but there may be times, 
as when you have installed chair-rail for 
example, where marking will be necessary. Stick 
to a lead pencil and you'll have no problems. 


(5) 
smart to keep a few 
nearby for wiping 
brushes, plac- 

ing under 
doors, and, 
if you are 
like me, 

for catch- 
ing up on 
things I 
missed 

when I 

read through 
them the first 
time. Additionally, 

I would suggest a roll of 2 in. 

wide masking tape, a sanding block with 100 or 
150 grit paper, and a roll of paper towels to 
use in lieu of paint rags. In fact, I generally 
carry two or three towels stuck through my 

belt so they're in easy reach no matter where 

I am. 


In addition to pow other gear, it is 
andfuls of old newspapers 
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NOTHER GOOD IDEA is to keep a 

small cardboard box or old , 
astebasket handy as a à 

repository for paint-or 

caulk-covered towels and 

newspapers. And, if 

you haven't already 

cleaned the room 

thoroughly, keep a dry 

brush close by to 

sweep cobwebs and dust 

from surfaces as you 

encounter dirty spots. 

This stuff may not appear 

heavy, but it often rolls 

up under your paint brush, 

and leaves a trail of rough 

places. 


ONE OTHER COMMENT--until you have 
considerable experience estimating, 

don't box yourself in with pre-conceived 
ideas about how long the job should take. 
An average room in average condition, if proper- 
ly prepared and carefully done, will take the 
average beginner about five working days. This 
allows for stripping the room, filling holes, 


cleaning, sanding, painting, repairing small THE MAIN POINT IS, let it take all the time 
errors, and putting things back together-- necessary to do it right. If you get a late 
and includes normal drying cycles. Your first start and have to be finished for a wedding 
may take three days, or it may take ten. If or other social event, best you get outside 
you are working evenings and weekends, it might help. Entering a new situation under time 
be three weeks. pressure is seldom profitable. $$ 


Illustrations by Matthew Munisteri 
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An Old-Fashioned 
Picket Fence 


Yu ARTICLES on fence building (See Feb., 
March and April '79) gave us the knowledge 
and inspiration to build our own fence. 
Thanks ! 


HERE ARE BEFORE and after pictures. 


Dan Miller 
Elgin, IL 
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Making An Old Furnace 
Oil - Efficient 


By Roland A. Labine, Sr., Somers, CT 


Y HOUSE is heated by an ancient cast-iron furnace 

riginally designed for burning coal. It had been 
converted to burn oil a couple of decades ago. When I 
moved in, I suspected the furnace was not terribly fuel- 
efficient--and subsequent investigations proved this to 
be true. For budget reasons, I have elected to try to 
improve the efficiency of my old furnace. However, I 
am not advocating that everyone follow my do-it-yourself 
procedure, In some cases, investing in a new properly 
Sized burner/furnace unit may be the most cost-efficient 
way to go. But my experience shows that you can get 
greatly improved performance from an old furnace. 


WHEN I MOVED IN, the furnace was consuming .242 gallons 
of oil per degree day. Today, it uses about .142 gal. 
per degree day--a reduction of 41$. Not all of the 
savings can be attributed to the furnace modifications. 
I have taken many other energy-conserving steps, in- 
cluding balancing the hot-water heat distribution system 
(see OHJ, Nov. 1980, pg. 166). But a key step was in- 
stalling a new more-efficient oil burner--and then 
fighting with the oil company to get the proper-sized 
nozzle put on. 


Tus INSPIRED to examine my oil burner when a neighbor 
had a serious chimney fire. It turned out that his 
oil burner--which was under regular maintenance by the 
oil company--had been generating a lot of soot due to 
incomplete combustion. This soot had accumulated in the 
chimney and eventually caught fire. 


UPON INSPECTING MY OWN FURNACE I found, sure enough, 
that black burnable soot was collecting in the flue pipe 
at the top of the furnace and on the heat transfer 
surfaces inside the furnace. This accumulation of un- 
burned carbon indicates incomplete combustion--and is 

a sure sign that fuel is being wasted. 


I DECIDED TO EXPERIMENT by de-rating (down-sizing) the 
oil burner; that is, putting in a smaller nozzle that 
would burn less oil. My reasoning was: (1) By pumping 
less oil into the combustion chamber, I felt there 
would be more time for complete combustion to take 
place; (2) When you burn oil at a lower rate, you also 
supply a lesser volume of air to the furnace. This 
means that the hot combustion gases will flow through 
the heat exchanger at a lower velocity--making it pos- 
sible to extract more usable heat. 


TO OLD OIL- BURNER had been fitted with a 1-3/4 gal./ 
hr. nozzle. When the oil burner service man came 
by to install the new burner, I told him I wanted a 

1 gal./hr. nozzle put in. He tried to talk me out of 
this. "The combustion chamber is too big for a 1 gal./ 
hr. nozzle," he insisted. But I was persistent, and he 
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Nozzle on oil burner 
reduced from 1*4 gal./hr. EDAD 
to 1 gal./hr. 
NEW OIL Led fi 
BURNER P | 
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Effective size of combustion chamber reduced by 
laying three large pieces of firebrick against back and 
two sides of existing chamber. 


finally put in the nozzle I wanted--grumbling all the 
while that he wouldn't guarantee the system since I was 
going against his recommendations. 


TO DEAL WITH THE PROBLEM of the too-large combustion 
chamber, I came up with a zero-cost solution. I had 
some large pieces of firebrick available as salvage from 
an old coal-burning stove. I used these pieces to make 
an inner lining in the existing combustion chamber. 


REACHING THROUGH the furnace door that was formerly used 
to feed coal, I leaned three of these pieces against the 
Side and back of the combustion chamber (see sketch). 

No cement was used; the pieces were merely set in place. 
If I hadn't had salvage firebrick available, I could 
have gotten it from stores that deal in coal stove 
supplies. 


ESIDES REDUCING THE SIZE of the combustion chamber 
to accommodate the smaller nozzle, the extra fire- 
brick gave an unanticipated advantage. When the burner 

shuts down, the firebrick continues to glow red for a 
long time, thus acting as a "thermal flywheel." When 
the burner starts up again, it doesn't have to heat up 

a cold system. 


THE OIL BURNER MAN had also warned me that downsizing 
the fuel nozzle would cause the burner to "short cycle;" 
that is, to fire continuously on cold days in an attempt 
to keep up with the demand of the thermostat. But I 
have found that the burner cycles on and off normally, 
even on days when it's 15 degrees below zero outside, 


AFTER DE-RATING the burner nozzle, fuel consumption 
dropped, as indicated earlier. As further proof of the 
improved efficiency of the burner, I no longer get 
sooty deposits on the heat transfer surfaces and in the 
flue pipe. The only deposits now are a thin whitish 
ash, indicating complete combustion of the oil. 


OR ANY OF YOU with oil burners, I'd recommend that 

you stay around the next time someone is servicing 
your oil furnace. If there are sooty deposits in the 
flue pipe, it's a sign of incomplete combustion--and 
perhaps you should consider down-sizing the nozzle on 
your burner. NOTE: If you do down-size the burner noz- 
zle, be sure that all filters on the fuel line are 
changed at least once per year. The smaller the noz- 
zle, the more easily it is clogged by sediment from 
the oil tank. 
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PATTERN BOOK HOUSES--cont'd from p.183 


and A.J. Bicknell, are known only 
as the compilers of such books. 


MOST PATTERN BOOKS showed mere- 
ly ground plans and elevations 
of medium-priced residential 
architecture. None of them 
claimed to be a complete set 

of drawings and specifications 
for the builder. They were 
primarily style books, for the 
public as much as for other 
architects and builders. 


HOUSE STYLES may have changed, but 

the pattern book concept continues to this day. 
Think of the "dream houses" and "colonial" 

home plans in homemaking and remodeling maga- 
zines, and the home-center paperbacks that show 
views and plans of traditional builder's-type 
houses. 


Palliser & Mail Order 


HE CREDIT for perfecting a method of mail- 

order designing goes to George Palliser, a 

carpenter-turned-architect from Bridgeport, 

Connecticut. Palliser (later George and 
Charles Palliser of New York City) published 
twenty pattern books between 1876 and 1908. 
The books were made up of drawings of built 
houses which had been designed by the Palli- 
sers; they showed the cost of each building, 
where and for whom it had been built, and gave 
a price for plans and specifications. This 
"fee" on an average house worked out to about 
2-1/2%...far less than the architect's normal 
percentage. 


GEORGE PALLISER'S aim was to bring some archi- 
tectural guidance to the middle class, when 
the usual architect/client relationship was 
considered too expensive or when it was un- 
available, as in much of rural America and in 
the West. His idea was to reproduce houses 
from his own published plans, but with minor 
alterations that could suit different clients 
and different locales. The name of his first 
pattern book illustrates his intention: 

"Model Homes for the People. A Complete Guide 
to the Proper and Economical Erection of 
Buildings." 


THE FIRM'S mail-order business worked this way: 
(1) Inexpensive paperback pattern books of the 
latest Palliser designs were sold. (2) The 
prospective client Found an appealing design, 
and answered a series of questions on cost con- 
straints, lot size, orientation, and so on. 
These specifics were sent back to the firm with 
a fee for plans and specifications. (3) The 
architects then drew up sketches e'id plans for 
the chosen building. The client yas permitted 
to approve or alter the scheme at this point. 
(4) Finally, the firm would send a full set of 
working drawings, plans and elevations, and de- 
tailed specifications for the use of the eli- 
ent's local builder. 


IN THIS MANNER, thousands of houses were built 
from the Pallisers' plans. By sheer volume, 
they were a design influence, although most of 
their designs were modest: "Low and medium 
priced houses suited to the masses of our 
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country." 


Later they published books 
aimed solely at the carpenter-build- 


ers. The Pallisers were a recog- 
nized influence on builders and 
woodworkers all over the nation. 


IN SPITE OF the great volume 
of plans that the Palliser 
firm sent through the mail, 
George and Charles Palliser 
held to the principle that 
each plan must be tailored to 
each client's individual needs. 
They wrote, "We are not in the 
ready-made plan business." 
Soon other carpenter-archi- 
tect-publishers adopted the method. 
At least three such firms distinguished them- 
selves: R. W. Shoppell of New York City, W. 
J. Keith of Minneapolis...and George F. Barber 
of Knoxville. 


A FACSIMILE REPRINT in one volume of three 
of George and Charles Palliser's books 


(1878-1887) has been published by the 
American Life Foundation. Please see page 
207E in this issue of the OLD-HOUSE JOURNAL. 


Barber's House “Kits” 


LTHOUGH IT IS KNOWN that George Barber owned 

a copy of "Palliser's American Cottage Homes" 

early on, his business developed into more 

than mere imitation. Barber's contribution 
to the evolution of mail-order architecture 
was in providing materials as well as plans. 
It started with his practice of carrying only 
advertisers in his books whom he had personally 
checked out. Thus, paid ads in his pattern 
books became a list of preferred suppliers for 
builders and clients. Soon he offered complete 
house "kits'"--some or all of the materials for 
building a house--as well as specifications. 
The materials arrived crated, by boxcar, which 
accounts for the proximity of much mail-order 
architecture to railroad tracks. 


LIKE THE PALLISERS, George Barber apparently 
believed that the individual client should be 
encouraged to change the basic plan to suit his 
desires. In one of his pattern books, he ad- 
monished, "Write to us concerning any changes 
wanted in plans, and keep writing till you get 
just what you want. Don't be afraid of writing 
too often. We are not easily offended." 


BARBER, TOO, was a carpenter with an interest 
in design and drafting. His pattern books had 
a great impact through widespread distribution 
of the books themselves, as well as through 

ads he placed in other publications. His firm 
did very well. Being an outsider in Knoxville, 
he had no connections with the moneyed families 
of Tennessee, and so the major portion of his 
practice was of necessity outside the state. 

In 1892, four years after moving to Knoxville 
from DeKalb, Illinois, and four years after the 
start of his extensive advertising, Barber 
could boast that one popular style had been 
built three hundred times. Eventually, plans 
were sold to clients in almost every state. 


December 1980 


MOST OF BARBER'S residential designs are in the 
Queen Anne mode--picturesque, asymmetrical 
massings of textures, shapes, ornaments, and 
colors. Later buildings, too, were hybrids 
that showed Renaissance, Colonial, and even 
Beaux Arts influences. His pattern books were 
meant to entice the reader to want one of his 
richly-detailed house designs. The client 
filled out a questionnaire and returned it with 
a fee to the Knoxville office, and would re- 
ceive in turn plans, elevations, working draw- 
ings, a bill of materials, and details of the 
client's preferred options. Most of the de- 
signs had alternate Southern and Northern plans 
in deference to America's diverse climates. 


ROM the 1890's through about 1930, mail- 
jorder houses--entire unassembled buildings 
sent by rail--were a popular option in the 
burgeoning residential market. George 
Barber's business was a forerunner of the so- 
called "catalog houses." A house could even 
be ordered right out of Sears and Roebuck's 
Catalog. And while Sears doesn't carry houses 
any more, some housing types are still avail- 
able in kit form, notably log and post-and-beam 
structures. A few architects today offer full 
plans through catalogs, too...mostly vacation 
houses and small traditional housing types. 


--Patricia Poore 


On the next two pages are subscribers' 


letters 
and pictures of their Barber-designed houses. 


Eau Claire; the one on the right is in the 
Samuel Spitler House, Brookville, Ohio. 
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This is a facsimile of an actual ad for Bar- 
ber's pattern book, "The Cottage Souvenir", 

from about 1892. Design #37 from that book 

is shown on the front cover of this issue. 


RANE 


ea convex 


The client was given a wide choice of in- 
terior details: In "The Cottage Souvenir", 
a whole section was devoted to staircases. 
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. Correspondents 


Above, the Samuel Spitler House at completion 
in 1894. (That's Mr. & Mrs. Spitler on the 
porch.) Unlike the Jacksonville house, this 
one was built mostly of locally-purchased ma- 
terials. Below, the house is now operated as 
a museum by the Brookville Historical Society. 
At least one other Barber house is now a muse- 
um---the Gunderson House in Kenyon, Minnesota. 
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"THE SAMUEL SPITLER HOUSE was my birthplace and child- 
hood home. Since I was born there quite some time after 
it was built in 1894, I cannot vouch for all the details 
of its construction. I knew the builder, Mr. Warren 
Rasor, and believe that he may have sold some of the 
materials for the house, as he had a lumber business. 

I never recall my father (Samuel Spitler) saying that 
materials were from elsewhere--that is, shipped exclu- 
sively for this house. 


"As you may have learned, the house is now on the Na- 
tional Register even after it was moved from its orig- 
inal site.... The fact that there was no damage done 
in moving seems to speak for the quality and workman- 
ship.... In doing some research on Mr. Barber, I 
learned that he had built this same house [in Knoxville] 
as his residence. It was a bit fascinating to learn 
that my birthplace had been designed by a Tennessee 
architect! (I came to Memphis in 1962.) I wish now, 

I could talk with Papa and learn how he happened to 
hear of George F. Barber houses. Probably it was from 
reading various papers and magazines. He was an indi- 
vidualist. He liked quality, beauty and things differ- 
ent from the average." 


--Anona Spitler Stoner 
Memphis, Tennessee 


"...it was the first house to have indoor plumbing in 
Brookville and most likely the first centrally lighted 
house when he installed acetylene lighting in about 
1900.... We know that Mr. Spitler travelled to Cali- 
fornia in the 1880's and we think that he became in- 
terested in Queen Anne architecture after seeing a 
house there. ...We do have a report that a neighbor, 
thinking it was a strange looking house, asked Mr. Spit- 
ler if he would live in it. He and his wife and only 
daughter did live in it until 1920. It is most unusual 
to find a Queen Anne house in Ohio and especially in a 
small town...." 


--Wayne Watkins 
Brookville Historical Society 


Featured last February, the Giffen's Foster- 
Winslow House in Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 
Built 1894; listed in the National Register. 
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"WHEN I PURCHASED the Queen Anne, I had in mind making 
an exact reproduction of Barber's original design. I 
started an exchange with Mr. Richard Lucier of Jackson- 
ville, Oregon. His house is from the same plan as 
mine, but reversed for the opposite corner lot. 


"I made application for a participating grant through 
our Interior Department. The application was satis- 
factory but no further funds will be available until 
1982. This is why my house is listed in the National 
Register.... Many models of the Queen Anne have been 
made. I have a picture of a one inch scale model that 
...is in the YANKEE magazine of December 1976." 


--Finis G. Carter 
Calvert, Texas 


This Queen Anne is in Mobile, Alabama-- 
built in 1897. 
"MY HUSBAND AND I also own a Queen Anne house that was 
designed by architect George Barber. Our house was 


built in 1897 and we are only the third family to own 
it. 


"We are very interested in finding out if there are 
copies available of Barber's pattern book designs that 
were published in the late 1800's...we couldn't resist 
the temptation to show the OLD-HOUSE JOURNAL our house." 


The Parrish House in Calvert, Texas was used 
as an example of Queen Anne style in Marcus 
Whiffen's well-known architectural style- 
book. It is being restored to c. 1890 by 
its present owner. 


--Janie & Matt Brown 
Mobile, Alabama 


"SINCE MY PURCHASE of the unique Nunan Man- 
sion five years ago, I've researched the man 
[Barber] and his work extensively, probably 
more so than anyone to date, and have avail- 
able data not only on our house but dozens of 
others across the United States. I've found 
one aspect of his business intriguing, and 
that's the fact that [Barber] not only sup- 
plied plans for houses by mail...you could 
also order the parts needed from eastern 
sources which he had personally checked out 
as being reliable and providing quality goods. 


"Quite often I just see pictures of houses in 
magazines and immediately recognize them as 
Barber-designed houses and sold from one of 
his catalogs.... The list of his works that 
are known to me include about 120 houses at 
this time but is growing daily. More and more 
people are becoming interested in tracing the 
origins of their old houses and I receive let- 
ters seeking information, not all of which I 
can reply to with positive results, but the 
percentage is quite high." 


Unlikely as it may seem, the Jeremiah Nunan house 
in Jacksonville, Oregon arrived in 1890 packed into 
137 crates, on 14 boxcars. Only the slate, founda- 
tion stone, and chimney bricks had to be ordered 
separately. This was one of Barber's favorite de- 
signs and a grand house which today cost half a 
million dollars to restore. It is listed in the 
National Register of Historic Places. 


--Richard Lucier 
Jacksonville, Oregon 
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By Carolyn Flaherty and Katharine Conley 


URN-OF-THE-CENTURY Americans delighted that it "is found in the studio of an American 
in the romantic and exotic. Lack of artist living in Paris. Every detail has been 
awareness of specific geography only carefully studied. Nearly all the materials 
heightened the mystique of the "Far are genuine, and belong to some one distinct 
East." One manifestation of this fascination period of Moorish art--the hangings, the 
was the fashion for the Oriental, from Japan- plaques, the pots." 


ese fans to Turkish corners. Besides being 
exotic, Turkish corners expressed the Victorian 
love of comfort and ornament. 


IN THE GAY NINETIES, most Americans had few 
contacts with the Orient--their ideas came 
from books--and Turkish corners provided a 
perfect decorative solution for a corner or 
awkward nook, which satisfied the fascination 
with the East. Turkish corners lent modest 
houses an exotic touch. Even middle-class 
Americans could afford a few hangings, a rug, 
a divan and a water pipe to spice up their 
parlors. Anything to give a corner the 
flavor of an Arab tent! 


TURKISH CORNERS can easily be reproduced today, 
and provide an authentic late Victorian touch. 
They are an entertaining way to decorate an 
odd or recessed corner in a parlor or under 

a central staircase. 


Appropriate Furniture 


ROBABLY THE MOST important element of 
Turkish corners was the divan, origi- 
nally a low, small seat that evolved in- 
to a much larger "couch." The divan's 
popularity was at least in part because of its 
prominence in the artist's studio. Just as the 
reclining lady--often a nude--was a fashion- 
able subject for painters, the heavily up- 
holstered couch, or divan, upon which the 
lady reclined, became a fashionable object 
for homeowners. 


ONE OF AMERICA'S first books about interior — , 
decoration, Homes and Their Decoration (1903), Divan in Lillie French's book: "Every 


raves about "this most perfect example of a detail has been carefully studied." 


divan." In it, Lillie Hamilton French writes 
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AS LILLIE FRENCH'S remark illustrates, most 
Americans had only a vague sense of what ''Moor- 
ish art" was. Perhaps this very vagueness en- 
hanced its imaginative appeal. The Turkish 
corner in her illustration certainly captures 
the flavor of the bohemian "aesthetic" life- 
style of its owner. Thus by association, any- 
one with ingenuity could create her own Turkish 
corner, and her house could take on some of the 
glamour of the artist's studio. 


NEVERTHELESS, LILLIE FRENCH'S example is modest 
compared to many Turkish corners. For example, 
the famous Elsie de Wolf, first female  pro- 
fessional American interior decorator, had 

one in her house on Irving Place in New York 
City. Hers had striped drapes, many brocade 
and silk striped pillows, a divan, and those 
emblems of the "aesthetic movement", peacock 
feathers, potted ferns and palms. It was not 
unlike the one in the Molly Brown House (circa 
1895), pictured on p.196. 


Divan from Sears' "$17.55 Genuine 
Three-Piece Parlor Suite" in the 
1902 Catalog. The suite included 
an armchair and a side chair. 
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Romantic 
illustrations 
evoking 
sensual 


pleasure and 
the mystery 
of the 
Orient were 
popular in 
the late 

19th century. 


Royal Courts To Sears Catalog 


definition of other pieces of furniture 
popular in Turkish corners. As lack of 
popular understanding of the 'Moorish" 
style invested Turkish corners with mystique, 
so did the lack of definition of other furniture 
considered appropriate for it, glamourize that 
furniture. 


eS VAGUENESS also accompanied the 


THE TABOURET, for example, was once a high, 
square stool for adults to sit upon. In 
fact, in 17th century France 
the tabouret was 

considered to be 

a distinguished seat 

for a lady of the 

court to sit on 

before the King and 

Queen. It was also used in 
the Court of Queen Anne. But in 

the Victorian period, the tabouret became a 
low table, or upholstered stool for plants 
and knicknacks. And by the 1890's, it was 
a common mail-order item. 


ANOTHER FAVORITE ITEM of furniture for Turkish 
corners was the 
ottoman. Its ulti- 
mately pedestrian 
function had little 
relation to its ele- 
gant introduction to 
American parlors. 
The 1830 ottoman was 

a low, upholstered, 

cushioned seat intended to 

fit in a recess, and large 
enough to accommodate two or more people. 
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TASTE IN THE 1870's and 1880's moved 
ottoman to the center of 
the room and changed 

its appearance: The 
ottoman became circular, 
square or hexagonal in 
shape, and heavily 
upholstered and i 
padded. A. J. $ 3 ee 
Downing in The Hf ap má eg ; 
Architecture of ce EUR 
Country Houses, a — à 
setnoutedaes that 

"ottomans are made in various forms." 


AND YET, THE OTTOMAN had been in the center of 
the room before. John Claudius Loudon, who so 
influenced Downing, pictures a low, 
rectangular ottoman, meant to 
sit in the center of a 

room, in his Encyclopaedia 
of Cottage, Farm and Villa 
Architecture. Downing 


refers to this kind of xt 


ottoman as well, and, f 


f 


to further complicate 
| 
| 


matters, suggests 

that the ottoman is 
the progenitor of 

the divan. He writes, 
"Formed with the seat on only one side of the 
upright back, it is called a divan; or if broad, 
the back omitted, and pillows placed at one 

or both ends, it is called a couch." 


SINCE THE LATE 19th century, 
changed back into a cousin of 
its first incarnation-- the 
overstuffed footstool, 

which John Loudon calls, 
"ottoman footstools." 


the ottoman has 


THE 1897 SEARS & ROEBUCK CATALOG offered 
"Turkish couches" for $14.00, complete with 
decorating advice. By the 1902 edition, one 
could order an entire "Turkish parlor suite" 
Au as well as 
divans in all 
shapes and 
designs. To 
claim any- 
thing was Turkish 
was clearly a good 
advertising device.  Turk- 
ish towels, tidies and 
face cloths, not to mention 
"Turkish red" damasks and 
table cloths, all featured 
costumed Turks beside them. 


BS sra 
when packed. about 100 


From Sears' 1897 Catalog. 


OTHER ITEMS TO BE ADDED to the Turkish corner 
were: Beaded portieres on latticed wooden 
moorings, 
rickety 
bamboo 
curtains, 
bronze 
statuettes, 
plush framed 
panels, embroi- 
dered lambrequins, 
Japanese fans 

and parasols, hookahs, mother of pearl furni- 
ture and imitation oil lamps. But more often 
than not, the corner had no more than a few 
yards of striped material, a few curtain rods 
with spearhead ends such as those recommended 
by Eastlake in Hints on Household Taste (1878), 
a cot and a batch of pillows. 


LL THE DRAPES, cushions and hanging 

spreads in the most elaborate Turkish 

corners were horrible dust traps. Even 

in the 1890's they were criticized as 
being hard to clean and take care of. Certainly 
such criticism would be true today. And yet, 
creating a simplified version can be an inter- 
esting thing to do with an odd-shaped corner. 


TODAY'S EQUIVALENT of "Turkish" oddities are 
the readily available "India prints." These, 
together with Moorish or Indian stools, 
cushions and knicknacks would make a fine 
substitute for the drapes used by the Victori- 
ans. For anyone with a late Victorian house, 

a Turkish corner can be an historical touch 
that has as much exotic flavor, in its own way, 
as it did in the gay nineties. fh 


Molly Brown House in Denver, circa 1895, 
with Turkish Comer in front hall. 
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Traditional House Fr iade 


Getting Under Your House’s Skin 


OST WOOD FRAME HOUSES owned by OHJ readers are 

framed by one of two now-obsolete framing systems. 

To help you understand your home's hidden skeleton, 
in the Design File on the following two pages we show 
the basic construction features of a Timber Frame and a 
Balloon Frame house. 


Timber Framing 


IMBER FRAMING had been used in Europe since medieval 

times. It's the basis for the English "half-timber- 

ed" houses. In a timber frame structure, the entire 
weight of the building is carried by the massive beams 
and posts of the skeleton. The wall sheathing is merely 
a curtain to keep the elements out. Timber framing was 
the basic construction for wooden houses in the U.S. 
from the 1600's right through the middle of the 19th 
century. 


THE TIMBER FRAME was basically a hand-hewn structure. 
In the early days, all of the framing timbers were 
felled and squared up by hand. But even after the ad- 
vent of power sawmills made it possible to make square 
timbers by machine, all of the notching for the sophis- 
ticated joinery had to be done by hand. Individual 
housewrights would develop their own special cuts for 
making joints and connecting timbers. One finds in- 
genious combinations of mortises, tenons, dovetails, 
etc. (For more on shaping techniques, see OHJ, Feb. 
1977, pg. 15.) 


IT'S IMPOSSIBLE TO TELL from the exterior whether a 
house is an Early American timber frame or a latter-day 
reproduction. But on the inside, there are usually tell- 
tale signs. The posts and summer beams are so big they 
usually protrude from walls and ceilings. These massive 
timbers were most often encased in smooth planed boards 
with beaded edges. Contemporary "restorers' often re- 
move the casing to expose the framing timbers--a prac- 
tice that would have horrified the original builders. 


HE TIMBER FRAME made a strong and durable house. 

However, the advent of the balloon frame made the 

timber frame seem too expensive, and so it quickly 
fell out of favor with home builders. Yet the mystique 
of the timber frame house survives to this day. There 
are a number of new books on timber framing. And there 
are several companies listed in the 1981 OHJ Catalog 
who will build you a timber frame for your new house. 


Balloon Framing 


N ORDER FOR BALLOON FRAMING to become practical, two 
| ocuoiogicot advances had to take place: (1) Mill- 

sawn lumber in standardized dimensions; (2) Cheap 
machine-made nails. Both developments took place in 
the early 19th century, so that the first balloon frame 
was erected in 1839. 


THE BASIC DIFFERENCE between timber and balloon framing 
is that in balloon framing every stud in the frame is a 
load-carrying element. In a timber frame, only the 
posts carry structural load; the studs are merely a 
framework for the wall sheathing. The basic character- 
istic of balloon framing is the continuous stud that 
goes all the way from the sill to the top of the house. 
The second floor joists are supported on a ribbon that 
is let into the studs. 


BALLOON FRAMING substituted mechanical fasteners (nails) 
for the elaborate woodwork joints (mortise & tenon, etc.) 
used in timber framing. By eliminating all the hand- 
work required for cutting the elaborate joints, the 
balloon frame was a lot quicker--and cheaper--to put 

up. The economy of balloon framing accounts for its 
rapid acceptance by builders of the 19th century. Any 
wood frame house built between 1850 and the early 1900's 
is likely to be a balloon frame structure. (Of course, 
there were some traditionalists--mainly in rural areas-- 
who continued to build timber frame houses through the 
late 1800's.) 


N THE 20TH CENTURY, platform framing has replaced 

balloon framing. In platform framing, the wall studs 

are only one storey high. They are topped off with a 
plate, on which rest the joists for the second floor. 
Platform (or "western") framing offers builders two 
main advantages: (1) You don't need long continuous 
studs as you do with balloon framing; (2) It's easier 
to put up because the second storey floor is put up 
before the second storey walls are framed, giving the 
workmen a place to stand. 


PLATFORM FRAMING isn't as rigid as balloon framing, how- 
ever. And there are a few instances, such as when a 
wood-frame building is to be faced with masonry, when a 
balloon frame will be specified because of its greater 
rigidity. 


IN THE TYPICAL balloon frame house, there's a continuous 
passage from cellar to attic between the studs in the 
outer walls. (In a platform frame house, the plates for 
each floor interrupt this passage.) As a result, cold 
air that infiltrates the outer sheathing in a balloon 
frame can circulate up the full height of the house-- 
making thorough caulking a necessity. : 


RELATED BOOKS 


Framed Houses Of Massachusetts Bay, 1625-1725—By Abbott Lowell 
Cummings — Although this book covers timber framing only in one geo- 
graphical area and a single 100-year time span, it nonetheless is the best 
reference on the history and traditional techniques of timber framing. 
The exquisite drawings show a wealth of joinery detail. 261 pgs.; hard- 
bound; $35.00 * $1.50 postage. Order from: S.P.N.E.A. Membership 
Office, Dept. OHJ, 141 Cambridge St., Boston, MA 02114. 


Building The Timber Frame House — By Tedd Benson with James Gru- 


ber — An excellent handbook for anyone thinking about building a timber 
frame structure today. Gives the practical details needed for designing a 
timber frame and cutting the joints. Profusely illustrated. 211 pgs.; hard- 
bound; $12.95 * $1.00 postage. Order from: Charles Scribner & Sons, 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. N.Y. residents add sales tax. 


American Building: The Historical Forces That Shaped It — By James 
Marston Fitch — An excellent overview of the history of construction 
design and technology in the U.S. In two volumes; softbound; $7.95 * 
$.80 postage for each volume. Order from: Schocken Books, 200 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016. N.Y. residents add sales tax. 
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San Francisco Victorians, San Francisco Archi- 
tecture 1870-1 —  —BÀ 
Wesley D. Vail 

1978 (159 pp., profusely illustrated) Paper. 


O NOT BE MISLED by the title of this book. 

It is not simply about San Francisco, al- 

though the examples are from there. It is 
a thorough and graceful presentation of not 
only the exteriors, but the interiors of mostly 
the Italianate and Queen Anne, with some dis- 
cussion of the Second Empire and Stick-Eastlake 
styles. 


WESLEY VAIL HAS WRITTEN a helpful account of 
the salient features of each style, so that 
readers can extrapolate from the specific 

San Francisco examples, to their own houses and 
towns. For California residents, there is a 
discussion of San Francisco row houses and 
their architects, with attention paid to popu- 
lar ornament of the period. Floor plans are 
included, as well as examples of stair rails, 
light fixtures, parlor and dining room furni- 
ture and decoration, and stencil patterns. 


PERHAPS MOST INTERESTING is the placement of 
each style in its historical context. Vail 

not only defines each style, and its degree of 
popularity, but explains its European origins, 
and the ways it has changed at the hands of 
American builders. 


THE APPENDIX IS ALMOST as entertaining and in- 
formative as the book itself. It is a reprint 
of a text entitled: The Painters' Encyclopedia, 
Plain and Artistic Painting, by one Franklin 
Gardner. This treatise is illustrated with 
line drawings, and explains how to grain and 
stencil, and what colors to paint your house. 


To order send $10.95 plus $1.00 postage to: 
The Wabash Press 
6761 Sebastopol Ave. 
Sebastopol, CA 95472 
(707) 823-1899. 


The Complete Book of Home Inspection 
Norman Seeker P.E. 


1980 (166 pp., generously illustrated) 


HIS BOOK IS USEFUL for homeowners--those 

about to buy a house, and those who al- 

ready own one. It is thorough and well 
illustrated, and follows Norman Becker (an 0HJ 
subscriber) through the house inspection proce- 
dure. He covers every detail of the interior 
and exterior of a house, including the lot and 
landscaping, and tells you what to look for, 
and what you are looking at. 


THIS BOOK IS STRAIGHTFORWARDLY written and 
easy for the layman to understand. Each 


chapter includes a checklist, and at the back 
there is a blank worksheet, plus a glossary of 
terms. 


ALTHOUGH IT IS ALWAYS a good idea to have a 
professional inspector check a house before 
you buy it, it is also wise to know what he is 
doing. 


THE BOOK CAN ALSO be used as a handy guide for 
determining what maintenance your current house 
might need. Becker explains and defines vari- 
ous heating systems. He explains the mysteries 
of the electrical wiring and plumbing of a 
house, the pros and cons of different types of 
roofing. 


To order send $8.95 plus $1.00 postage to: 
McGraw Hill Paperbacks 
1221 Ave. of the Americas 
New York, NY 10020 
(212) 997-1221. 


Duncan Phyfe and The English Regency 1795-1850 
Nancy McCleliand 
1980 (reprint of 1939 ed.)(364 pp., 295 plates) 


OR THOSE INTERESTED in Duncan Phyfe, or 
F the period in which he lived and made furni- 

ture, this is an excellent reference book. 
Enjoyable to read and well illustrated, the 
reprint of McClelland's book covers the English 
Regency, what she calls the American Regency 
period (instead of Federal), Duncan Phyfe's 
life, the progression of his work--the differ- 
ent phases of his development--his customers, 
and competitors. 


McCLELLAND PRESENTS a thorough survey of the 
artistic climate in England and America in the 
early 19th century. She discusses architects 
such as Soane and Holland in England, Bulfinch 
in America. She presents cabinetmakers such 
as Smith in England and McIntire and Phyfe in 
America. And she presents the influential 
collector, Thomas Hope. In the course of 
describing Phyfe's life, there is a nice des- 
cription of New York City around the year 1800. 


ONE COMES AWAY from a reading of Duncan Phyfe 
with a sense of familiarity not only with a 
kindly cabinetmaker, but with an entire period 
in both English and American history. As 
usual, Dover has made a quality paperback 
with heavy paper and a sewn binding that 

will probably last longer than most hardbound 
books for sale today. 


To order send $7.50 plus 70¢ postage to: 
Dover Publications 
180 Varick St. 
New York, NY 10014 
(212) 255 -3785. 
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Painting 
Doors 


& 
Windows 


planned, methodical way, you'll 

avoid pitfalls like lap marks, 

and messing up areas you've al- 
ready painted. Doors and double- 
hung windows, especially, often be- 
fuddle the amateur painter. 


I YOU PAINT OR VARNISH trim in a 


A FEW POINTERS- - 


LOADING THE BRUSH: First of all, 

don't use a full paint can. (Pro- 
fessionals always pour paint off in- 
to a clean paint pot.) There will be 
less chance of spillage, the can will 
be easier to carry, and it will al- 
low you to control the amount of 
paint you get in your brush. Dip the 
first third of the bristles into the 
paint. Now don't "wring" your brush 
against the rim of the can; instead, 
slap it smartly but lightly against 
the inside of the can, once on each 
side of the brush. This leaves the 


right amount of paint in the bristles. 


REMOVING ERRANT BRISTLES from wet 

paint: Stab the bristle (or oth- 
er alien object) with the tips of the 
bristles and carry it off the wet 
surface in a scooping motion. Pick 
it out of the brush and immediately 
straighten out the messy area. Don't 
chase the bristle all over the sur- 
face till it falls off an edge; don't 
use your fingers; and don't stop 
everything to go look for tweezers. 


"STRAIGHTEN OUT" your strokes: 

To avoid lap marks, always draw 
your brush lightly over the wet 
paint in long, continuous strokes. 
Straighten out your brush marks from 
end to end of any longitudinal sec- 
tion. (See "Panel Doors", above 
right.) 


FOLLOW THE PRINCIPLES outlined on 

the right for any trim work-- 
whether window casings, cornices, or 
baseboards. Start with the recesses, 
the places that have to be "cut in" 
to adjacent surfaces, and 'dead ends" 
(such as the mouldings around the 
panels on a door). Finish up with 
the parts that take long strokes, 
such as stiles and rails. 


Panel Doors 


BE SURE: The door surface is clean and not glossy (sand light- 
ly if necessary); all preparation is done--loose paint is 
scraped off, holes filled, etc. You'll save time in the long 
run if you remove knobs, hooks, and miscellaneous hardware. 


PAINT the mouldings first, then the 
recessed panels. (The little num- 
bers show in what order to paint 
the sections.) Always paint with 
the grain of the wood, or in the 
longitudinal direction. In all 
trim work, when you come to a "T", 
paint the leg first, then the 
crosspiece. 


HINT: Try to stay within the 
bounds of the part you are paint- 
ing. When paint gets on an adja- 
cent surface, immediately straight- 
en it out in the direction you will 
be painting THAT surface. 


Flush Doors 


ON A BROAD, flat surface 
such as a flush door, it is 
important to work quickly, 
always keeping a wet edge 
to avoid laps. 


Double-Hung Windows 


BE SURE: All preparation of surfaces has been done; glass is 
scraped of old paint and putty; window glass has been reglazed 
if necessary; and sash can move freely. 


A-- Reverse the 
sashes: Put bottom 
(inside) sash at 
top, and lower out- 
side sash. Paint 
the meeting rail 
which is usually 
behind lower sash. 


B-- Reverse sashes 
again. Keep the 
bottom sash open 
about 1/2 inch. 
Always paint 
around glass 
first. 
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Victorian Stencils 


To The Editors: 


AN YOU HELP ME? I am looking for a book of 
Victorian wall stencils, preferably already 


made up. I have a lot of walls I'd like to 
stencil. Thanks, 
Sara Kate Laschever 
Goshen, CT 
Answer: 


OVER PUBLICATIONS has three Victorian 
stencilling books. The one edited by 
Edmund Gillon has the most complete discussion 

of the stencil designs, and the greatest 
selection. The ones edited by Carol Grafton 
and JoAnne Day are ready-to-use stencils. 
Each book costs $3.50 with 70¢ postage 

for one or $1.15 postage for two or more 
books. Be sure to include the mail-order 
number for each book with your order: 


Victorian Stencils for Design and Decoration 
Edmund V. Gillon, Jr. 21995-X ($3.50) 


(55 stencils) 
($3.50) 


Victorian Cut and Use Stencils 
Carol Belanger Grafton 23385-5 


Art Nouveau Cut and Use Stencils (37 stencils) 
JoAnne Day 23443-6 ($3.50) 


All Dover books are quality paperbound. Write: 
Dover Publications Inc., 180 Varick St., New 
York, NY 10014. (212) 255-3755. Also, our 
1981 Catalog lists at least 3 companies that 
have mail-order stencil kits. 


Transom Regulators 
To The Editors: 


AM LOOKING FOR transom regulators. I am 
referring to hardware attached to the door 
frame, which allows a person standing on 
the floor to open or close, and to fasten in 
position, a transom. Any suggestions as to 
where I might find these? Yours truly, 


Duerson Prewitt 
Mt. Sterling, KY 


Answer: 


OES ANYONE KNOW OF a current source? We 

understand Renovators' Supply (see p. 206 
for address) is planning to reproduce them, 
but not for several months. 


Masonry Sealers 


To The Editors: 


UR BASEMENT has a field-stone wall which 

we plan to re-mortar on the inside. The 
stone colors stand out beautifully when wet, 
but look dull when dry. Since we'll be using 
the basement as a family room, we'd like to 
apply some kind of clear coating to the stone 
wall to give it lustre and make it easier to 
clean. Our lumber yard suggested marine 
varnish (high gloss); can you recommend any- 
thing preferable? 


Donald M Goethke 
Arlington, MN 


Answer: 


o HILE WE USUALLY steer clear of masonry 
sealers for exterior application, they 

are fine to use indoors. A masonry sealer will 
give a more finished look to clean bricks or 
stone. Just be sure to get a clear sealer. 
They're manufactured by well-distributed 
companies such as United Gilsonite, U.S. Gypsum, 
Standard Dry-Wall Products, and Watco (all in 
OHJ Catalog)--check with your local building 
supply store. 


A MASONRY SEALER applied to the inside will 
NOT solve water penetration problems. And of 
course, an uninsulated masonry wall without 
interior plaster or wallboard isn't terribly 
energy-conservative. 


Asbestos Tiles 


To The Editors: 


E ARE WORRIED ABOUT our 1875 asbestos 
tile roof. These tiles are brittle and 
many have cracked and fallen off the roof. 


I HAVE SEARCHED your catalog for someone who 
might still make these tiles, but have not 
found anyone. Can you help? 


Mrs. John Caughlin 
Ramsey, NJ 


Answer: 


FTER MUCH RESEARCH, we have found a 

company in Manhattan that still manufac- 
tures asbestos tiles, although these days, 
asbestos is often called "mineral fiber." 
This company, Supradur, makes asbestos shingles 
that look like slate, and come in 4 colors, 
called "Supraslate." They also make three old- 
fashioned designs: Twin (comes in 7 colors), 
and Dutch Lap (comes in black & white), and 
Hexagonal (comes only in "gothic black"). 


SUPRADUR TILES ARE SOLD through distributors. 
For more information write or call to ask the 
name of the nearest distributor: 


Supradur Mfg. Co. 
122 E. 42 St. 
New York, NY 
(212) 697-1160 
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Degrees in Preservation 


To The Editors: 


AM INTERESTED in learning more about the 
preservation of old houses. Do you know 
of any university which offers a program in 
old house preservation? Any information you 
can give me will be appreciated. Sincerely, 


Martha Libby 
Vincennes, IN 


Answer: 


OR $3.00 The National Trust for Historic 

Preservation will send you a packet con- 
taining three items: (1) "Careers in Preserva- 
tion", a brief explanation of historic preserva- 
tion, the nature of preservation work, and the 
employment outlook; (2) "Training Programs", a 
listing; (3) "Guide to Degree Programs in Hist- 
oric Preservation", a thick guide to the pro- 
grams offered at every American University 
that has a program. The guide includes lists 
of courses offered, and faculty teaching them. 
Write: National Trust for Historic Preservation, 
1785 Massachusetts Ave. NW, Washington DC 20036. 
(202) 673-4000. 


Reproduction Faucets 
To The Editors: 


PICKED UP a nice old pedestal sink which 

I've just had reporcelainized.  Unfortu- 
nately, the original faucets were shot, and 
now I'm looking for a company that sells 
reproduction bathroom fixtures. Can you help? 


Cathy Anderson 
Shokan, NY 


Answer: 


HE COMPANY we know of that has the widest 
selection of reproduction faucets is 
listed in our Catalog. It is: 


Renovator's Supply 

71A Northfield Rd. 
Millers Falls, MA 01349 
(413) 659-3542. 


Trouble With Plaster 


To The Editors: 


o (ae BEEN MIXING plaster to make patches 

on my living room walls. I like the way 
they look, but I find the plaster hardens very 
quickly. This makes it difficult to work with, 
and hard to get out of the pan afterwards. 

Do you have àny suggestions? 


Mary Harris 
Terre Haute, IN 


Answer: 
IRST OF ALL, if you use a plastic vessel, a 
dish pan for example, you can remove the 


hardened plaster by twisting the pan. You can 
also get longer working time out of plaster of 


paris if you add powder to the water slowly 
when preparing it, with NO stirring. 


ANOTHER SIMPLE WAY to keep plaster from harden- 
ing quickly is to add a little vinegar to it. 
Usually about two glo e of vinegar to 

one quart of plaster works well. 


Historic Wallpaper 


To The Editors: 


HAT KIND OF WALLPAPER should I put in my 

dining room? I've just stripped all the 
woodwork--it's oak--and am delighted with the 
result. I want a luscious, deep color to 
complement the woodwork, that is appropriately 
Victorian, and not too expensive. Thank you 
for your advice. 


Stewart MacDonald 
Cambridge, MA 


Answer: 


IRGE CO.'S "Ford's Theater" costs only 
$9.95 a roll, and is a reproduction of the 
paper that was in President Lincoln's booth 
at Ford's Theater. 


THE PAPER COMES IN two shades of deep red, and 
is a typical late Victorian pattern. It will 
highlight oak woodwork, and should look lovely 
in your dining room. 


BIRGE PAPERS ARE AVAILABLE at all major depart- 
ment stores. If the store nearest you doesn't 
have "Ford's Theater," but carries Birge, ask 
them to order it for you. 


Reader's Note 


To The Editors: 


GA Er READING H. Weber Wilson's advice 
about cutting old glass in the Nov '80 
issue, I remembered a glass cutting trick I 
have seen demonstrated at my local glass store 
(Garfield Glass). 


THEY COAT the line along which they score the 
glass, with a solution of kerosene and a 
little "light" machine oil. They have the 
solution stored in a jar, and they apply it 
with a brush. 


THE PURPOSE OF BRUSHING kerosene on the glass 
is to lubricate the wheel, and make it cut more 
smoothly. It also helps the cutter last 
longer. 


Larry Mead 
Brooklyn, NY 


Do You Have Questions for OHJ? 
Send your 


uestions with pictures or drawings, if possible. 
(We prefer Black & white p! ntogbe We cannot promise 
to answer all questions y, although we will try to 
answer all questions from current subscriber/members. 
Questions of general interest will be answered in print. 
Write: Questions Editor, Old-House Journal, 69A Seventh 
Ave., Brooklyn, NY 11217. 
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Lighting Fixtures 


07 OF THE BEST sources for 
ictorian and turn-of-century 
lighting fixtures is Nowell's. 
The fixtures are all handmade 
of the best materials and de- 
signs under the sharp eye of 
the proprietor, Ed Nowell. 


ANY OF THE sconces and chan- 

deliers are assembled from 
interchangeable parts. As a 
result, it's possible for you 
to get a special configuration 
made up from parts of several 
of Ed's stock models, 


ANY REPRODUCTION light fix- 

tures that have fine metal 
parts have only so-so glass 
shades. That's why Ed Nowell 
is so excited about a new 
etched-glass shade with an old 


rose pattern that he's having 
reproduced for some of his gas- 
electric fixtures. The shade, 
available in 25-in. and 4-in. 
fitters, isn't in the Nowell's 
catalog yet. So if you're in- 
terested specifically in these 
shades, drop Ed a line. 


NOH T has a free flyer show- 
ing most of their designs. 
Full catalog costs $3.50. Write: 
Nowell's, Dept. OHJ, 490 Gate 
Five Road, Sausalito, CA 94965. 
Tel. (415) 332-4933. 


Cast Iron Cresting 


HE CAST-IRON CRESTING that 
used to adorn the rooflines 
of 19th century buildings has 


long been unavailable.  Conse- 
quently, many Victorian homes 
that have been otherwise faith- 
fully restored have a curious- 
ly naked look on top. 


HAT'S WHY it's such good news 
to learn that Robinson Iron 
is making iron cresting avail- 
able once again. Robinson has 
five stock patterns on hand 
--and will custom-reproduce 

others on a special-order 


basis if there's a pattern you 
have to match. 


TOCK CRESTING comes in panels 

19-3/4 in. long, plus posts 
for the corners. Price per 
panel ranges from $20 to $41, 
which works out to about $13 
to $27 per linear foot--depend- 
ing on the complexity of the 
pattern. Corner posts range 
from $15 to $38 each. 


OR DESCRIPTIVE literature on 

the cresting, write: J. Scott 
Howell, Robinson Iron Corp., 
Dept. OHJ, Robinson Rd., Alex- 
ander City, AL 35010. Tel. 
(205) 329-8484. 
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The Ultimate Where-To-Find-It Guide 


The Old-House Journal Catalog is the most comprehensive directory of products and 
services available to the old-house lover. The only thing “old” about the Catalog is the 
name .. . the rest is up-to-date, carefully screened information on over 1,250 companies. 


The OHJ Catalog has the latest information on America's manufacturers and crafts- 
people, all personally contacted and evaluated by the editors of The Old-House Journal. 
And our update system ensures that you have current information on the products and 
services listed. 


The OHJ Catalog gives you addresses, phone numbers, and information on brochures, 
all in three easy-to-use sections: The Product & Service Directory 
The Company Directory 
The Alphabetical Index 
And the Catalog is extensively cross-referenced, so you don’t go crazy looking for “Ro- 
settes" when that information is found under “Ceiling Medallions.” 
Don't believe the hardware store clerks who insist, “They don't make that anymore." 
The Old-House Journal Catalog makes your search for those special, hard-to-find products 
and services a lot easier . . . and a lot more pleasant! 


Save $3 as a subscriber to The Old-House Journal. The Catalog ordinarily costs $13.95 
postpaid, but as a member of the OHJ Network, you can order a Catalog for only $10.95, 
including fast shipping via United Parcel Service. Send your check or money order to The 
Old-House Journal Catalog, 69A Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn, NY 11217. 


ZA The 
Old-House ( : 
Journal CATALO Here's a partial list of the products included in The OHJ Catalog: 


* Mouldings & Gingerbread Trim * Columns & Capitals 


* Architectural Millwork * Replacement Balusters 

* Old-Style Roofing & Siding * Glass—Stained, Etched, Bevelled 
* Ornamental Ironwork * Mantels 

e Reproduction Doors & Windows œ Period Fabrics & Wallpapers 

* Flooring * Hinges, Knobs & Other Hardware 
* Fretwork * Period Plumbing & Fixtures 

* Staircases & Parts * Lighting Fixtures & Parts 

* Tin Ceilings * Authentic Paints & Finishes 

* Wainscotting * Tools & Supplies 

* Ornamental Plaster * Antique & Recycled House Parts 
* Furniture & Furnishings * Ceiling Medallions & Centerpieces 
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